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CHAPTER  xxvnr. 

BALTIC  CUEEENT — EHITISH  ISLES. 

When  facts  have  teen  gathered,  sorted,  and  piled,  the  oiound 
is  an  observatory.  When  a  train  of  machinery  has  heen 
explored,  from  the  dial-plate  even  to  the  axis  of  one  small 
wheel,  the  dial  may  he  read  though  the  entire  engine  may 
3tiU  be  incomprehensible.  When  an  engine  haa  been  seen  to 
work,  the  tool-marks  may  he  used  aa  records  of  work  dona 
Wlien  a  creature  has  been  seen  to  make  tracks  the  old  spoor 
may  be  followed.  In  the  preceding  pages  an  ai'Ctic  current 
has  been  followed ;  a  pile  of  facts  gathered ;  part  of  an  engine 
explored  ;  tool-marks  studied ;  a  spoor  learned ;  a  theory  has 
been  hnilt  on  a  pile  of  ice  ;  it  will  fall  to  the  ground  if  ill 
founded.  The  way  to  test  it  is  to  work  up  stream,  from  delta 
to  source,  from  circumference  to  centre,  from  the  spoor  to  the 
deer,  from  old  ice-marks  to  melted  ice,  from  tool-marks  back 
to  the  wheels  which  carved  out  hills  and  hollows.  Old  marks 
in  the  British  Isles  will  serve  to  test  the  theory  of  an  old 
Baltic  Current ;  and  the  following  pages  give  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  read  and  translate  the  record. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  current  probably  flowed  from 
the  polar  basin  through  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  over  Soutliem 
Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  and  parts  of  England,  if  ever 
central  Europe  was  under  water ;  and  if  so  its  tracks  should 
remain  in  the  British  Isles. 

If  men  wish  to  know  from  what  quarter  the  wiiid   is 

VOL,   II.  B 
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blowing  they  look  up  to  the  nearest  chimney  for  a  stream  of 
smote ;  to  a  steeple  for  a  weathercock  ;  to  mist  on  a  hill ;  or 
to  clouds  moving  fteely  in  air.  They  do  not  watch  eddies 
near  the  ground  which  whirl  round  comers  and  posts  in 
streets,  or  past  rocks  and  glens  in  liiUy  countries  ;  and  which 
pack  sand  and  whirling  autumn  leaves  in  curved  ridges  and 
furrows  in  every  sheltered  nook. 

The  weather-wise  look  up  to  some  high  point  in  the 
general  air-current,  where  the  wind  is  not  altered  by  impedi- 
ments. If  we  wish  to  know  the  direction  in  which  the  wind 
commonly  blows,  we  look  for  a  tree  growmg  in  some  exposed 
place,  and  note  the  bend  in  the  trunk  and  brunches  (vol.  i.  pp. 
31,  59).  It  is  vain  to  look  at  sheltered  trees,  or  at  trees  in 
glens  where  the  wind  eddies  and  whirls  in  all  directions,  whUe 
the  main  stream  blows  steadily  on  above.  If  we  want  to  find 
out  the  course  of  an  old  arctic  current  which  brought  glacial 
drift  to  grind  British  rocks,  we  must  in  like  manner  look  up. 
It  is  vain  to  search  sheltered  glens  for  marks  of  a  general 
system  of  glacial  denudation,  and  for  tracks  of  polar  ice  moved 
by  ocean-currents.  If  such  marks  exist  they  can  only  be 
found  at  exposed  places ;  on  wide  plains ;  on  hUl-tops ;  on 
high  ridges,  where  trees  and  plants  are  bent  by  the  wind 

To  find  out  whence  British  glacial  drift  came,  British  hill- 
tops near  the  coast,  and  far  inland,  must  be  searched  for 
marks,  and  the  marks  foUowed  from  hill  to  lull  Marks  of 
old  local  glaciers,  and  old  local  glacial  systems,  must  be 
sought  in  hollows,  for  glaciers  hke  rivers  flow  m  hollows 
down-hill.  But  marks  of  ocean-currente  and  ice-floats  must 
be  sought  along  some  ancient  sea^level,  for  ocean-cxurents 
move  on  the  cuitcs  of  the  globe. 

Hunting  is  healthy  pastime,  and  hunting  for  ice-marks 
upon  hUl-tops  may  be  combined  with  other  sport     The  spoor 
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leads  to  the  liamits  of  gruusi,',  d«er,  ttmi  pLariiiigan  ;  to  grand 
scenery  and  to  regions  of  fresh  air. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the 
result  of  a  search  for  high  ice-marks  along  some  of  the  curves 
on  the  maps  at  pages  232  and  496,  voL  i. 

T]ie  ^Kior. — Before  starting  on  any  pursuit,  be  it  the  spoor 
of  an  anunal  or  an  arctic  current,  the  marks  must  he  learned. 
A  H^hland  deer-stalker,  an  Indian  tracker,  a  Bushnian,  or 
any  practised  hunter,  wUl  follow  a  deei  where  a  stranger  sees 
no  track ;  and  so  it  is  with  ice-marks,  they  must  he  stirdied 
before  they  can  he  followed.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  how  some  ice-marks  are  now  made  ;  the  old  marks 
relied  on  are  shortly  these — 

1.  Folisking. — Upon  certain  hard  rocks  which  will  take 
a  fine  surface,  and  over  which  ice  is  passing,  or  has  lately 
passed ;  beneath  glaciers,  or  near  them,  or  near  moving  sea- 
ice  ;  the  stone  surface  shines  when  wet,  feels  perfectly  smooth, 
and  is  neither  "joint"  nor  "cleavage  plane,"  noi  "bedding." 
It  is  worn,  ground,  and  polished  by  the  continual  passage  of 
hard  heavy  ice,  clay,  and  fine  sand.  As  no  other  natural 
engine  now  produces  like  work,  and  ice  always  does,  a 
polished  surface  "in  sitii"  proves  the  passage  of  ice,  even 
over  a  hill-top. 

2.  Strim. — According  to  the  direction  in  which  ice  moves, 
so  is  the  direction  of  the  mark  made.  Tlie  pohshed  surface 
is  usually  varied  by  grooves.  On  the  surface  of  tlie  wDck 
parallel  straight  lines  of  various  dimensions  are  often  ruled, 
and  these  lines  point  out  the  direction  in  which  the  polishing 
ei^ine  moves.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  recognise  these  marks 
at  first,  and  there  seems  always  a  lurking  wish  to  show  that 
they  were  made  by  something  familiar.  It  is  told  that  a 
number  of  geologists  once  met  at  a  quany,  to  hold  solemn 
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conclave  over  certain  marks  on  tlie  stone.  Mucli  breath  and 
some  brain-work  were  expended,  and  no  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery found.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting  a  workman,  who  was 
going  home,  appeared  ahove,  and  shd  down  the  rock  with 
hoh-nailed  hoots.  The  denuding  engine  was  seen  to  make 
tracks,  and  there  was  an  end  of  this  cLuestion.  When  glaciers 
have  been  seen  at  work,  their  tracks  are  as  easily  known  as 
the  print  of  a  shoe.  Strife  are  only  skin  deep  ;  they  do  not, 
in  any  way,  correspond  to  the  structure  of  the  rock,  or  if  they 
do  at  one  place,  they  do  not  elsewhere  They  sometimes 
cross  each  other  at  small  angles ;  but  so  far  as  each  line 
extends,  it  follows  a  straight  com^e,  up  one  end  of  a  rising 
ground,  over  it,  and  down  the  other,  or  along  the  sides  of  a 
mound  or  hollow.  These  grooves  are  part  of  the  polished  sur- 
face, and  follow  the  track  of  ice.  Where  they  are  found  they 
mark  out  the  path  like  a  spoor,  and  they  are  of  many  kinds. 

3.  "  Sand-lines." — Tliese  are  fine  as  a  hair,  and  are  like 
the  marks  of  the  finest  sandpaper ;  they  extend  a  few  inelies 
only,  and  are  very  easily  overlooked. 

4  "  Scores." — These  are  deeper,  and  are  sometimes  made 
by  hard  gravel,  or  by  points  in  laa^r  blocks,  fixed  in  moving 
ice.  Stones  have  been  found  under  glaciers,  fixed  in  ice,  and 
placed  in  the  end  of  a  new  groove  Scores  are  hke  a  firm  line, 
cut  with  a  small  gouge,  or  a  grooving  plane  with  a  round 
iron.  They  often  contain  sand-lines,  and  a  pencil  will  rest  in 
them.  They  fade  gradually  away,  but  many  are  two  or  three 
feet  long.     They  are  often  attributed  to  ploughs  and  hanxjws. 

5.  Grooves. — These  are  deeper,  a  walking-stick  will  rest 
in  them,  and  some  are  eight  or  ten  feet  long ;  some  are  dinted, 
as  if  a  stone  had  started  and  rolled  while  making  the  groove. 
Cart-wheels  get  the  credit  of  these  sometimes  ;  they  nften 
contain  scores  and  sand-lines. 
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6.  De&p  grooves.  —  Tliese  are  long  rounded  hollows  — - 
which  would  fit  a  man's  body.  When  freshly  made  or  well 
preserved,  they  are  fluted,  and  often  contain  j 
and  sand-lines.  They  generally  occur  where  ^ 
has  been  exerted  ;  on  the  weather-side  of  a  point ;  in  the  bed 
of  a  river-glacier ;  on  the  weather-side  of  an  island,  which  has 
become  a  hill ;  at  a  sharp  turn  m  a  glen  at  the  dot  S.  when 
moving  ice  has  been  forced  to  curve,  and  has  run  full  tilt 
against  the  bank,  as  in  Justedal  (vol.  i,  p.  197)  and  Komsdal. 
Ice  can  be  squeezed  into  a  mould  ;  so  ice  under  pressure  is 
forced  into  hollows  ;  and  stones,  sand,  and  clay,  frozen  in  and 
fixed  in  ice,  deepen  the  gi-oove,  and  flute  the  hoUow  sides. 

7.  Hollows  ^^. — These  are  but  larger  grooves,  and  often 
contain  all  the  others,  though  the  smaller  marks  may  be 
buried  in  bogs,  or  drowned  in  lakes. 

8.  Glens  "»— '. — These  are  marked  on  good  maps,  and  many 
of  them  seem  to  be  lai^  ice^rooves  worn  in  rock  by  glaciers, 
local  systems,  and  ocean-currents,  as  shown  above.  Many 
glens  may  have  been  hollows  produced  by  contortions  and 
disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust  at  first;  hut  many  are 
hollows  worn  by  some  engine,  and  these  generally  retain  all 
the  marks  above  described,  thoi^h  they  may  also  contain  beds 
of  drift,  alluvial  plains  and  rivers,  lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea. 
If  glens  are  ruts  in  which  ice  moved,  for  the  reasons  above 
given,  their  direction  in  a  wide  tract  of  country  must  be  con- 
sidered in  spooring, 

HoUows  in  Southern  Scandinavia  (chap,  xviii.)  and  in  Tee- 
land  (chap.  XXV.)  have  been  attributed  above  to  the  passage  of 
arctic  currents,  like  the  stream  which  has  been  followed  from 
Spitzbeigen  to  Newfoundland.  All  these  are  biit  grooves  of 
various  sizes  ^_^,  which  lai^e  engines  might  cut. 

9.  Soches  MoutonnSes. — When  any  ground  surface  covers 
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a  large  areti,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  take  in  rocks  of  various  hard- 
ness, wliicli  wear  unequally.  If  a  bit  of  wood  is  rubbed  with 
fine  sandpaper  and  a  soft  pad  the  grain  rises.  If  a  bit  of 
slate  is  rubbed,  the  beds  wear  uneciually.  An  ice-ground  rock- 
surface  wears  unequaDy,  and  the  rock  takes  the  "mammil- 
lated  "  form  which  suggested  the  Swiss  name  of  "  muttoned 
rocks."  They  look  like  bosses,  domes,  waves,  rounded  tables, 
saddle-backs,  bog-backs.  In  Devonshire,  rocks  of  this  shape 
go  by  the  name  of  "tors."  Tlie  word  is  good  ancient  British 
for  "  mound  ;"  so  it  is  used  as  shoifer  tliaii  the  usual  glacial 
slang  terms,  "roches  nioutonnei^s,"  and  "mammillated  sur- 
faces." An  example  on  the  lai^e  scale  is  drawn  on  the  margin 
of  the  map  ;  the  /\  shape  of  hiUs  in  Gairloch,  4000  feet  high, 
is  there  contrasted  with  the  curved  shape  ■■^,  which  only 
reaches  to  about  2000  feet.  Examples  symbolized  by  a  convex 
curve  are  given  in  woodcuts  in  the  preceding  pagea  This 
mark  may  be  used  to  determine  the  point  on  the  horizon  from 
which  the  grinding  force  moved.  As  a  rule,  the  longest  slope 
is  up-stream  or  up-hill,  and  the  steepest  end  down-hill  or 


down-stream.  The  woodcut  was  made  as  an  illustration  of 
this  fact.  It  shows  the  form  of  a  small  slate  "  tor  "  in  Wales. 
The  arrow  shows  the  direction  in  which  ice  slid  down-hiU, 
the  lines  show  cleavage,  the  direction  in  which  the  rock  breaks ; 
the  case  was  selected  because  the  ice-plane  had  worked  against 
the  grain  of  the  stone,  and  had  made  fine  work  nevertheless. 
10.  Broken  tors. — If  the  smooth  surface  ends  abruptly,  the 
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broken  el  e  er  11  f  ce9  tb  si  el  e  T  ts  and  bedding 
generally  eik  tb  at  ne  eit  uiUv  i  1  a  force  acting  hori- 
zontally ten  Is  to  I  sb  Ira^,  i  tear  a  vay  tl  e  end  of  a  worn 
rii^e,  wbeie  the  res  Hq  e  s  lea.  t  After  i  time  tlie  upper 
edge  of  the  fract  re  is  worn  and  o  in  le  I  oft  by  a  force  which 
works  both  ert  call)  alio  zontally  a  heavy  sliding  ice 
does.  An  tb  1  al  ve  1  reak  ff  anotl  ei  si  ce  and  so  a  rock  is 
worn  a  d  b  oken  an  1  tl  e  traon  ents  i  usl  ed  and  rolled  down- 
hill or  lo  VI     t  ■ea  n 

11.   To    i  I   tv    — Tl  e         tl  If       ridge  is  soiik'- 


times  displace  1  as  f  the  ork  hal  I  n  1  Ion  and  .shaken 
loose  by  a  tl  n  st  or  1  ea  J  1 1  v 

Tlie  woodcut  is  from  a  sketch  made  near  Iiiver  in  Goii- 
nemara. 

The  rest  of  the  marks  in  tbe  neighbourhood  seem  to  prove 
that  ice  generally  moved  from  A  towards  B,  and  so  wore 
the  granite  into  long  ridges,  all  pointing  one  way.  In  this 
case  tbe  ends  next  A  have  been  carried  off;  several  ridges 
are  jointed  and  shaken  loose  ready  to  be  moved,  but  tbe 
sheltered  end  of  the  ridge  next  E  is  still  solid. 
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If  such  a  fracture  came  to  be  worn,  the  steep  end  would 
be  on  the  weather-side  at  first. 

So  far  these  marks  areallfixturea;  theyare^ns^'to; — in  the 
place  where  the  form  was  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  They 
ate  tool-marks  of  glacial  denudation,  and  show  the  direction 
in  which  the  graviiig-tools  worked.  Even  laige  hiUa  and 
whole  countries  seem  to  be  hewu  into  these  two  forms— 

Besides  these  fixed  marks  others  are  used. 

12.  Quarried  blocks. — Large  stones  are  sometimes  partly 
hewn  and  ground,  and  partly  broken  out  of  the  sohd  rock, 
and  pushed  a  few  inches  or  yards  from  their  beds,  so  that 
each  block  m^ht  again  be  fitted  into  its  place. 

The  direction  in  which  the  stone  has  been  moved  is  that 
in  which  some  force  pushed  or  draped  ity  and  many  of  these 
Mocks  are  so  large  that  no  common  stream  of  water  could 
well  move  them. 

13.  Wandering  Mocks. — These  are  similar  stones  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  more  or  less  worn  or  fractured,  of  the  pattern 
above  described,  but  moved  further  from  the  c[uarrj'.  As  an 
example,  granite  blocks  have  been  moved  some  hundred 
yards  from  the  granite  hills  of  Arran,  and  are  left  upon  slate 
hills  1200  feet  high.  They  are  so  placed  that  they  could  not 
possibly  roll  to  the  spots  where  they  are  poised ;  but  tliey 
have  been  moved  so  far,  that  the  bole  from  which  the  stone 
was  taken  can  no  longer  be  identified.  Kane  gives  examples 
of  similar  transport  and  deposition  by  arctic  ice  in  Greenland, 
and  numerous  examples  of  transport  by  ice  are  mentioned 
above.  The  highest  wandering  boulders  yet  found  at  home, 
by  the  writer,  are  above  Loch  Ericht,  as  shown  on  the  margin 
of  the  map  (vol.  i.  p.  496),  and  on  the  shoulder  of  Ben  Wyvis. 
The  last  is  a  lai^e  mass  of  mica^chist  dropped  nearly  3000 
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feet  above  tlie  sea,  aiiil  wholly  cut  off  from  any  hill  of  the 
same  material.  Antrim  flints  have  been  somehow  carried  to 
the  south  of  Ireland ;  zircon  syenite,  which  is  found  in  Nor- 
way, has  been  cari'ied  to  Galloway ;  and  rocks  supposed  to  be 
of  Scandinavian  origin  have  been  carried  to  Poland  and 
London.  If  the  kind  of  stone  thus  transported  can  he  iden- 
tified with  the  parent  rock,  the  direction  of  movement  is 
thereby  shown.     But  the  mark  taken  alone  is  uncertain. 

Granite  may  have  come  from  the  polar  basin,  or  from 
lands  -which  have  disappeared.  The  test  is  good  for  land- 
glaciers  which  must  flow  one  way,  but  bad  for  ice-floats. 

If  a  similar  test  were  used  to  discover  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  wind,  it  would  fail,  even  though  the  wind  may 
have  a  prevailing  direction.  Winds  iu  the  British  Isles  drive 
thistle-down,  and  thistles  grow  where  the  seed  lights.  Some 
thistles  are  cultivated,  so  the  direction  in  which  a  new  variety 
spreads  from  field  or  garden  marks  the  spoor  of  the  wind.  If 
there  were  a  constant  wind,  tliistles  would  spread  from  the 
gaMen  down-stream,  but  thistle-down,  which  moves  every 
way,  like  a  British  weathercock,  would  never  mark  out  the 
prevailing  south-west  wind  which  bends  British  trees.  Marks 
in  the  solid  rock  are  fixed,  and,  like  the  trees,  show  the  pre- 
vailing current ;  wandering  blocks,  like  flying  seeds,  may  show 
eddies  and  occasional  currents,  and  stray  ones  may  drift 
wherever  a  gale  can  blow  an  ice-float. 

14  Perched  blocks  are  wandering  blocks,  placed  upon  hill- 
tops or  hill-shoulders,  or  balanced  one  upon  the  other,  or  on 
"  tors"  and  ridges,  on  points  where  they  must  have  been 
gently  placed  by  something  strong  enough  to  lift  them, 
and  carry  and  lay  them  down.  Ice  floating  over  a  hill 
might  drop  a  stone  on  the  top,  or  land-ice,  grounding  at  h^h- 
water,  might  place  a  stone,  and  break  away  when  the  tide 
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ebbed.     The  woodcut  was  drawn  on  tbe  block,  and  i-epi-esents 
a  stone  perched  near  Inver  in  Connemara,     There  are  niany 


U-S^"^.^. 


other  examples  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  this  one  is  remark- 
able, for  it  looks  like  a  work  of  art. 


.'mm 


)Jcs. — These  seem  to  have  fallen  so  far  as 
to  break  where  they  feU.  The  cut  was  drawn  on  the  wood, 
and  represents  a  laige  mass  of  granite  near  the  police  station 
at  Inver.     It  is  mentioned  again  below. 
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15.  Traiiis. — Ihi.-iP  aie  rows  of  laigt  stonf".  siiine  pei 
ched,  some  dropped  and  broken,  which  proltalDly  fell  fioni 
driftii^  ice.  It  so,  the  lines  point  out  thi'  course  of  the 
moving  rafts,  and  the  i  un  of  the  strPAm  whic  h  mo^  ed  them,  but 
this  test  is  uncei'tain  It  a  bit  of  a  j^laeiei,  with  a  medial 
moraine,  were  launched,  and  then  stranded  and  melted,  the 
row  of  big  stones  might  cross  the  stream  A  ilice  of  ice-foot 
might  swing  any  way,  and  drop  its  wandering  beach  so  as  to 
leave  a  ridge  with  any  beanngs  (\  oL  i  p  404) 

16.  Drift. — This  word  applies  to  confused  heaps  of  stones, 
of  many  kinds,  shapes,  and  sizes ;  some  larger  than  hay- 
cocks, others  as  big  as  casks,  kegs,  turnips,  apples,  nuts,  and 
peas,  generally  imbedded  in  sand  or  clay. 

17.  Old  moraines  are  land-ice  chips,  piled  in  conical 
mounds  at  the  mouths  of  glens,  and  composed  of  stones 
which  are  found  in  situ  in  h^her  grounds. 

18.  A  terminal  moraine  marks  tlie  end  of  an  old  glacier 
(vol  i.  p.  181.) 

19.  A  medial  moraine  is  similar  stuff  ni  the  middle  of  a 
rock-groove,  generally  near  the  rivulet. 

20.  A  lateral  moraine  is  similar  stuff  ou  one  or  both  sides 
of  a  glen.  Stones  on  the  right  come  from  hills  on  the  right, 
stones  on  the  left  from  the  left. 

21.  A  moraine  formed  in  water  must  differ  in  shape 
from  all  these,  and  samples  of  all  kinds  abound  in  the  Alps, 
Scandinavia,  Iceland,  and  the  British  Isles.  True  moraines 
indicate  land-glaciers,  and  are  sure  marks,  which  can  easily 
he  compared  witli  moraines  on  existii^  glaciers.  Sear 
moraines,  formed  under  water,  cannot  be  compared  witli 
existing  sea-glaciera,  but  their  shape  may  be  inferred  from 
models,  and  from  the  movements  of  land-ice  in  Spitzbergen^ 
Greenland,  etc.  (chaps,  xxiii.  to  xxvi,) 
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Theae  are  all  specimens  of  "drift,"  but  the  term  is  generally 
iised  to  express  piles  of  loose  rulDbisli,  widely  spread  over  a 
whole  country  or  continent,  in  glens  and  on  plains  and  liiU-sidos. 
The  formation  has  lately  been  divided  into  stratified  and  un- 
sttatilied,  and  in  America  it  has  been  subdivided  laa^ly.  The 
lowest  beds  are  "  unatratified,"  contain  scratched  boulders,  and 
rest  upon  grooved  rocks.  The  upper  series  are  stratified,  that 
is  to  say,  packed  in  layers.  The  deposition  of  these  geological 
formations  has  atiU  to  be  explained.  According  to  one  theory, 
the  unstratified  drift  is  the  debris  of  land-ice,  and  the  stratified 
glacial  drift  was  dropped  by  floating  ice,  and  packed  by 
streams  of  water  in  a  deep  sea.  It  has  been  ai^ed  above 
that  the  drift  is  the  moraine-work  of  lai^e  floatuig  glaciers 
like  the  Arctic  Current,  with  its  icebeigs  and  sea-ice. 

22.  BovMers  which  belong  to  these  formations  are  known 
by  their  forms.  Those  which  belong  to  the  lower  boulder 
clay,  which  rests  upon  grooved  rocks,  are  often  washed  out  by 
the  sea,  or  by  rivers,  or  picked  out  by  men.  They  are  found 
on  beaches,  in  walls,  in  houses,  in  fields  newly  reclaimed. 
One  side  is  generally  flatter  than  the  rest ;  and,  when  freshly 
moved,  the  polish  on  the  surface  is  nearly  as  fine  as  the  ma- 
terial is  capable  of  taking.  Stri^  of  all  sizes  run  every  way, 
but  most  commonly  along  the  longest  axis  of  the  flattest  sur- 
face. It  seems  as  if  the  drift  were  the  polishing  powder  with 
which  the  rocka  were  ground,  left  in  the  tool-marks  of  the 
polishing  engina  The  drift  seems  to  consist  of  stones  of  all 
sizes,  partially  rubbed  and  ground  to  clay,  frozen  into  a  con 
glomerate  and  pushed  onwards,  tiU  climate  changed  and  the 
ice  melted.  The  worn  stones  bear  marks  of  each  other  and  of 
the  rock  ;  the  rock  bears  marks  of  the  drift,  and  these  mark 
the  direction  in  which  the  drift  was  last  moved.  If  most  of 
the  stones  in  any  patch  of  drift  belong  to  any  known  forma- 
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tion,  the  line  of  moveineut  is  shown  by  the  nature  and  poai- 
tion  of  the  stones  moved.  For  example,  the  majority  of  the 
stones  in  a  hill  of  drift  near  the  sea,  at  Galway,  are  bits  of 
scratched  mountain  limestone,  and  that  kind  of  stone  is  found 
in  situ  to  the  north-east.  The  direction  in  which  this  hill 
of  drift  moved  was  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  because  stride  and  loose 
stones  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  the  hiQ  also  con- 
tains specimens  of  many  other  rocks  ;  so  it  may  have  belonged 
to  ice  which  had  saQed  far,  like  that  which  is  drifting  along 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  loaded  both  with  foreign  and  native  drift. 

23.  Weathering. — As  all  kinds  of  rock  wear  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  ice-marks  on  rocks  and  boulders  wear  out 
when  the  dressed  surface  is  bare. 

First,  the  fine  polished  skin  gets  rough  and  pitted,  as  rain 
and  air  and  lichens  decompose  parts  of  the  stone.  Then 
"strije"  wear  out  in  the  order  of  their  depth.  Then  deep 
grooves  become  shallow,  from  the  weathering  of  their  sides 
and  edges.  Then  larger  grooves,  and  hollows,  and  tors,  and 
ridges  between  them,  assume  new  shapes.  Beds  and  joints 
weather  and  widen,  till  an  old  tor  looks  hke  a  pUe  of  stones. 
Then  valleys  and  hiUs  change  their  form.  Elvers  dig  smooth 
pits  and  ja^ed  angular  ruts  in  hill-sidea,  and  these  split,  and 
crumble,  and  fall,  and  join,  leaving  weathered  glens,  peaks, 
and  needles  at  last.  This  spoiling  process  may  be  watched, 
and  the  work  may  be  seen  in  all  stages,  in  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Europe.  But  still  the  last  bit  of  an  ice-ground 
surface  may  sometimes  be  found  left  at  the  very  top  of  a  hill, 
whose  sides  have  crumbled  and  fallen  away  to  make  heaps  of 
talus,  cliffs,  and  cairns  of  stone. 

The  ridge  ^— s  or  the  pealc  A  is  least  worn  by  falling 
water,  so  it  lasts  longest. 

24.  Shape. — Becaiiae  of  weathering,  old  ice-marks  are  not  to 
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be  found  without  searcli.  But  so  long  as  any  part  of  tlie  out- 
line of  an  ice-ground  hill  retains  its  shape,  a  practised  eye  can 
detect  ice-work ;  and  a  careful  search  at  likely  spots  wiU 
generally  unearth  some  one  or  aU  of  the  marks  above  de- 
scribed. Two  or  three  will  suffice  to  determine  the  direction 
in  which  ice  moved,  and  a  few  well-chosen  spots  will  serve 
to  map  out  a  lai^  district 

25.  Bocks. — Different  rocks  weather  in  different  ways  and 
at  different  rates. 

It  is  hopeless  to  search  for  any  but  lai^e  marks  upon 
coarse  materials  like  sandstone.  Limestones,  unless  protected 
from  rain-water  by  clay,  lose  tlie  marks  readily.  Granites 
protected  from  the  air  retain  even  sand-liues,  and  the  finest 
polish ;  when  exposed  they  become  rov^h,  and  some  kinds 
crumble.  On  some  granite-lulls  m  Arran  even  deep  grooves 
are  obHterated,  though  slate-hills  close  to  them  retain  a  fine 
polish  and  the  whole  series  of  ice-marks. 

Wliere  quartz  rock  has  not  split  up,  it  retains  the  finest 
marks  ;  but  quartz  rock  is  very  liable  to  break  and  fall  away. 
So  marks  on  quartz  are  rare. 

Trap,  whin,  and  greenstone,  etc.,  last  well,  retain  strite,  and 
lose  the  polish,  but  some  kinds  of  trap  weather  easily  and 
crumble  to  diist 

Hard  blue  cla>  slite  ippeii's  tn  lesist  tlie  WLithri  bpst  tf 
all.  Tce-maiks  still  evist  on  hire  ^late  rock^  in  ^\  iks  Sc  >t 
land,  and  Ireland  which  u)uld  hardly  1  e  distinguished  fi-oni 
marks  on  rocks  beneith  e\istuig  gliciers 

It  follows  thit  the  best  mitenil  for  inscribed  monuments 
is  the  slate  which  stdl  retains  fine  fe'indlmes  mide  when 
British  hills  weie  2000  feet  deepei  m  the  sli  or  up  to  then 
shoulders  in  land  ice 

26.  Smuhing—ln  wii  1  m_  a  (   unti\  t  i  cU  i  l  j  n  1 
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it  is  best  to  look  out  foi'  a  hill  of  slate,  quartz,  or  trap,  wiiich 
has  a  rounded  outline  y^. 

Try  the  liill-top  first  for  old  marks,  then  beat  the  sides 
about  bums,  new-made  turf-dykes,  quarries,  and  other  such 
places  where  the  rock  has  been  laid  bare.  If  no  marks  of  a 
general  movement  can  be  foimd  at  the  upper  levels,  try  the 
glens  for  the  spoor  of  glaciers,  and  such  small  game. 

There  are  few  parts  of  Northern  Europe  where  an  old 
scratch  may  not  be  found  by  careful  searching. 

27.  Copying. — Eock-surfaces  and  ice  "T^o^eb  cmnot  be 
carried  away,  and  specimens  are  bulk;  h(.i-\y  and  haid  tc 
carry  when  quarried.  Drawings  take  a  lon^  time  to  make 
photographic  apparatus  are  grievous  imjie  bments  but  lock 
surfaces  may  be  qiuckly  and  accui'ately  copied  thus  — 

Lay  a  sheet  of  foolscap  on  the  rock  witli  the  1  n  t 
edges  in  the  meridian,  as  nearly  as  a  compass  oi  the  ui 
win  show.  Hold  the  paper  fast  and  mb  it  ■with  a  pencil  a 
bullet,  a  coin,  a  burnt  atiek,  a  bit  of  black  c  ■il  or  a  1  it  of 
heel-ball.  The  pattern  below  will  be  copied  — ratted  points 
dark ;  hollows  light.  The  experiment  may  be  tried  on  the 
cover  of  this  boot,  which  is  copied  fix)m  a  rubbing  made 
from  a  striated  rock  beside  the  "  Queen's  Drive,"  on  Arthur's 
Seat,  at  Edinbui^h.  The  copy  and  the  original  may  be  com- 
pared, so  as  to  test  the  method ;  and  then  other  copies,  and 
descriptions  of  marks,  will  have  more  value  if  the  paper,  the 
book,  and  the  rock,  are  found  to  correspond  when  compared. 

When  the  copy  is  made  mark  the  north,  and  from  the 
centre  of  a  circle  draw  arrows  pointing  at  any  hill  or  hollow 
which  might  influence  the  movements  of  glaciers ;  or  currents 
of  water  moving  from  the  horizon  to  the  spot,  at  the  level. 
Small  outline  sketches  may  be  drawn  at  the  ends  of  the 
arrows  if  there  is  time. 

Note  the  name  of  the  place  ;  the  names  of  conspicuous 
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points  Oil  tlie  horizon ;  their  bearings  are  given  by  tlie  arrows. 
Note  the  height  of  the  spot  by  aneroid  barometer ;  the  dis- 
tance by  pedometer  from  the  last  place  of  observation  in  a 
day's  walk ;  the  kind  of  rock ;  the  dip  and  strike  by  clino- 
meter aud  compass ;  the  slope  of  trees,  and  anything  else 
worthy  of  note  ;  and  do  all  this  as  much  as  possible  without 
moving  the  paper  from  the  rock. 

The  finished  sheet  is  a  portable,  accurate,  pictorial  record 
of  a  set  of  observations  at  one  spot,  which  may  be  transferred 
to  a  map,  or  otherwise  combined  at  leisure.  Eanged  in  order 
with  dates,  each  record  becomes  a  page  in  a  journal.  The 
woodcut  below  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  sheet  which  was  thus 
prepared,  on  a  rock-surface,  on  the  hill-shoulder  which  is 
represented  on  the  margin  of  the  map  at  the  end  of  vol  i. 

The  dark  marks  within  the  circle  are  ridges  '-~v  between 
strife  -'—^  on  a  veiy  smooth  surface  of  fine-grained  hard 
quartz  rock.  The  direction  in  which  the  engine  moved  is 
shown  by  the  arrow.  The  loch  is  Loch  Maree  in  Scotland, 
and  the  sea  horizon  is  open  to  the  W.  of  N.,  and  to  the  E.  of 
S. ;  to  Greenland,  and  to  Scandinavia.  To  the  west  are  tall 
hills  of  the  A  pattern,  and  higher  ice-ground  rocks  of  the 
- — ^  pattern ;  to  the  east  is  a  deep  ice-ground  glen  ^ — '  running 
parallel  to  the  strife,  and  beyond  it  are  high  hills  of  the  . — ^ 
pattern,  and  higher  hills  of  the  A  shape,  and  numerous  ice- 
marks,  none  of  which  point  at  the  peaks. 

The  dip  of  tlie  rock  is  towards  D,  the  white  marks  in  the 
rubbing  are  chinks  and  fractures. 

At  this  spot  on  the  backbone  of  Scotland,  at  1800  feet 
above  the  present  sea-level,  ice  moved  past  peaks  of  the 
A  pattern  over  hiUs  of  the  ^— v  pattern,  from  the  direction  of 
the  Baltic  towards  the  Atlantic,  horizontally.  The  spoor  is  so 
fresh  that  sand-lines  need  a  fine  lens  to  make  them  out, 
while  other  gi-ooves  would  hold  the  mast  of  a  ship  ;  and  the 
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hill-side   is   thus  worn,   for   a   height  of  nearly  2000   feet, 
throi^hout  an  area  of  many  scLuare  miles. 

If  this  plan  of  copying  had  been  devised  twenty  years 
sooner,  ohservations  made  would  have  had  more  value.  With 
such  a  plain  spoor  as  this  ice-tracking  is  easy  work. 
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CHAPTEli    XXIX. 

I!,U.TIC  CURRENT  2— BRITISH  ISLES  2 — IRELAND  1 — COXNEMAEA 
CALWAY  AND  WESTPORT  CURVES. 

In  tlic  map  of  the  northern  hemisphere  (end  of  vol.  i.),  a  series 
of  curves  are  drawn  from  the  Pole  towards  the  Equator. 

The  apace  hetweeii  two  of  these  corresponds  roughly  to 
the  existing  Arctic  Current  between  Spitzbergen  and  New- 
foundland ;  and  to  low  groimds  in  North  America  which  are 
strewed  with  glacial  drift,  and  where  many  large  hollows  and 
small  ice-marks  on  shore  point  south-westwards.  The  space 
between  another  couple  of  curves  includes  Novaya  Zcmlya, 
part  of  Eussia,  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  and  the  British  Isles. 
It  corresponds  to  the  supposed  course  of  an  arctic  Baltic 
Current,  wliich,  according  to  theory,  only  ceased  to  flow  south- 
west in  this  tract  when  the  Scandinavian  istlimiis  rose  and 
turned  the  stream.  In  the  map  (vol.  i.  p.  232),  similar  curves 
are  drawn,  and  one  ends  in  the  sea  at  Galway. 

In  a  systematic  attempt  to  test  the  soundness  of  this  theory 
founded  on  marks  in  Scandinavia,  a  search  should  begin  as 
far  to  the  south-west  as  possible.  A  stick  laid  in  an  ice- 
groove  on  a  hill-top  points  out  the  way,  and  it  should  be 
honestly  followed.  If  it  leads  to  the  marks  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  whole  series  point  one  way,  the  Baltic  Ciirrent 
theory  may  be  launched  like  a  big  boulder  to  find  its  own 
resting-place  amongst  other  rough  blocks. 
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The  west  coast  of  Ireland  is  at  tiie  tail  of  the  fossil 
stream  ;  so  the  west  of  Ireland  is  the  place  to  search  for 
marks  of  ice-floats  like  those  which  uow  cumber  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle. 

London  caa  he  got  at  from  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  west«m  coast  of  Ireland  is  very  easily  reached  fiwrn 
London,  between  morning  and  midniglit. 


Forms  chai-acteiistie  of  the  action  of  ice  are  well  seen  by 
the  way.  Running  into  Chester  by  railway,  the  N,E.  comer 
of  Wales  appears  in  profile,  and  on  leaving  the  station  the  hills 
are  conspicuous.  They  rise  gradually  from  a  plain  strewed 
with  glacial  drift  and  water-worn  boulders,  and  from  the  sea. 
They  are  green  and  cultivated ;  their  bones  are  hid  beneath 
a  skin  of  clay  and  soil,  and  covered  by  a  rich  mantle  of  green 
and  yellow ;  but  rounded  rocks  appear,  as  the  skeleton  does  in 
a  living  creatui-e.     "Wliei-e  a  quarry  or  railway  cutting  has 
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torn  a  rent,  or  cut  a  gasli,  the  saudstone  frame  appears  trokeii 
and  angular  ;  but  the  hills  are  aR  rounded  and  smooth. 

This  is  denudation,  hut  not  the  work  of  water.  There  is 
not  one  ravine  V  between  Chester  and  Ehyll,  nor  is  there  a 
cliff  L,  though  the  line  runs  over  a  raised  beaeh  between  the 
sea  and  an  old  margin  aU  the  way. 

At  Conway  the  hilis  are  steeper  and  higher,  but  the  glens 
still  are  rounded,  and  in  them  fresh  ice-marka  abound,  as  will 
be  shown  below. 

Near  the  Menai  Bridge  glens  have  the  peculiar  forms  of 
glaciation.  Many  quarries  and  cuttings,  faults  and  fractures 
in  the  slate,  show  that  the  rounded  outlines  of  these  liiUs  and 
glens  are  not  due  to  fracture  and  disturbance,  but  to  some 
wearing  action;  and  boulders  and  beds  of  clay  all  tell  of  ice. 

The  N,E.  end  of  the  Snowdon  range  is  seen  in  profile  from 
Anglesea.  It  has  a  sloping  outline  -— v  like  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Wales  ;  but  the  rocks  are  harder,  the  slope 
is  steeper,  and  some  hill-tops  are  broken  and  weathered. 

Anglesea  is  all  iee^round.  Near  Holyhead,  amongst 
some  drifting  sand-hills,  glaciated  rocks  rear  their  heads 
amongst  the  bent.  They  are  smooth  and  round  like  the 
sandnSunes,  and  their  longest  slope,  like  that  of  the  hills,  is 
still  towards  the  N.E.  The  waves  which  roll  in  from  the 
S.W.,  driven  by  the  wind,  have  their  longest  slope  towards 
the  S.W".  If  Wales  were  a  new  country,  the  shape  of  it  would 
suggest  the  glaciation  which  is  proved  by  a  closer  search. 

From  Dublin  to  Galway  the  country  is  boggy,  low,  mid 
flat.  A  depression  of  500  feet  would  sink  it  beneath  the 
Atlantic. 

The  first  glance  at  the  country  about  Galway  shows  the 
action  of  ice.  Lai^e  boulders  piled  and  scattered  broadcast 
everywhere,  low  rounded  hills,  beds  of  clay  stuck  full  of 
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rounded  stoues,  walls  built  of  bouldere — all  suggest  glacial 
denudation  on  the  large  scale  ;  but  no  higli  mountains  are  to 
be  seen  to  account  for  land-glaciers.  Close  to  tlie  town,  on 
the  beach,  but  above  high-water  niai'k,  numerous  ground  rocks 
show  smaller  ice-marks  distinctly.  The  scores  and  grooves 
point  fix)m  N.E.  to  S.W.,  or  thereby.  At  Blackrock,  the 
favourite  bathing-place,  these  guides  point  out  into  Galway 
Bay,  where  the  track  is  lost  in  the  Atlantic, 

About  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town  the  sea  1ms 
undermined  a  long  round-backed  hill.  It  is  broken  short  off 
at  tlic  end,  leaving  a  perpendicular  cliff  about  50  feet  high, 
with  a  beach  of  boulders  under  it.  The  hiU  is  called  Gnoc-a- 
BMaka  or  Blake's  Hill,  and  the  point  Cuoc-na-Carrig  or  the 
HiU  of  the  Stones. 

The  sea-cliff  is  a  section  of  the  bouldet-clay,  and  ice-work 
of  the  most  striking  character.  A  matrix  of  hard,  compact, 
bluish-yellow  gray  clay  is  stuck  full  of  rounded  "  subangular" 
blocks  ;  some  are  three  or  four  feet  long,  otliers  as  big  as  a 
man's  head,  others  small,  like  apples,  nuts,  and  peas  ;  and  the 
beach  is  made  of  them.  They  stand  out  from  the  clay  where 
the  rain  has  washed  it  down,  like  plums  in  an  iced  pudding. 
Every  stone  is  scratched,  grooved,  and  scored ;  and  the  marks 
are  as  plain  as  if  they  had  just  been  made  with  rasps,  files, 
and  sandpaper.  Many  surfaces  are  polished  so  brightly  that 
they  shine  in  the  sunlight.  Kew-fallen  stones,  stones  in  situ, 
and  stones  picked  out  of  this  ehff,  all  are  polished,  ground, 
scored,  and  scratched  in  many  directions,  and  on  all  sides. 
There  are  specimens  of  red  and  yellow,  coarse  and  fine  granite, 
fossiliferous  dark  blue  limestone,  and  other  rocks.  Tlie  hill  is 
a  museum  of  transpoi'ted  stones,  gathered  long  ago  by  wander- 
ing ice,  and  pushed  into  Galway  Bay. 

Near  the  place,  specimens  of  thi'  f^aiiio  .■clones,  wcatlioj-eil 
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and  water-worn,  may  be  compared  with  these  boulders, 
the  dykes,  where  mountain  limestone  has  been  i 
fossils  stand  out  in  relief,  showing  the  minutest  detail  In 
the  cliff  where  the  ground  surface  has  been  preserved  from 
weather  by  hard  clay,  fossils  can  only  be  distinguished  by 
their  colour.  On  the  beach  away  from  the  diff,  roUed  pebbles 
are  rounder  and  dinted ;  the  scratches  have  disappeared. 
Where  these  sea-roUed  stones  have  been  weathered,  they 
retain  the  fiuished  oval  shape  which  sea-waves  gave  them, 
after  ice  had  blocked  them  out.  The  waterworn  and  the 
weathered  surfaces  are  wholly  different  from  the  old  ice- 
mark.  Here  then,  at  the  most  western  coast-line  of 
northern  Europe,  are  the  works  of  ice ;  and  here  too  the 
prevaOing  S.W.  direction  of  the  wind  is  pointed  out  by  grow- 
ing trees. 

If  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  pointed  out  by  a  weather- 
cock, and  its  prevailing  direction  by  a  bent  tree  on  a  liill,  it  is 
equally  well  shown  on  a  plain  by  sand-drifts  or  grass  tufts. 
If  the  direction  in  which  a  lai^  iee-eystem  moved  is  well 
shown  by  grooves  upon  hill-tops,  it  is  equally  well  shown 
by  grooves  on  a  wide  plain,  where  there  are  no  high  hills  to 
interfere  with  the  general  movement.  So  at  Galway  the  stria> 
tell  of  a  general  system  of  glacial  action,  not  of  local  glaciers. 
On  the  tops  of  low  hdls,  by  road-sides,  in  fields,  and  generally 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whatever  the  kind  of  rock  laid  bare 
may  be,  grooves  have  a  general  N.E.  and  S.\V.  direction. 

One  end  of  a  long  stick  laid  in  a  groove  points  N.  N,  E.  or 
N.  E.,  and  the  other  end  aims  a  little  to  the  outside  of  Black 
Hea^l,  past  the  end  of  the  Claie  mountains 

This  direction  agrees  neither  with  the  slope  of  the  countiy 
nof  with  the  flow  of  rivers,  nor  with  the  piesent  nm  nf  the 
tiik>? ;  it  nnly  agrees  with  a  i^^tem  of  laige  hollows  which 
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cross  Ireland,  and  are  mai'ked  as  valleys  and  sea-lochs  on  the 
best  Irish  map. 

The  movement  wag  not  a  result  of  sliding,  for  there  are 
no  hiUs  to  the  N.E,  of  Galway  from  which  ice  could  slide. 
This  is  no  part  of  a  local  glacier  system,  but  there  are  clear 
traces  of  the  general  movement,  which  also  left  its  marks  on 
Scotland,  Yorkshire,  Wales,  and  Devonshire,  as  will  be  shown 
below. 

A  good  map  of  Ireland  shows  the  lai^e  grooves  which 
correspond  to  the  curves  on  the  map.  Tlie  northern  and 
southern  end  of  the  comitry  is  crossed  hy  diagonal  valleys, 
whose  general  direction  agrees  with  that  of  the  Menai  Strait, 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  other 
Scotch  and  English  hollows.  The  ice-stream  certainly  floated 
over  the  low  grounds  of  Ireland,  and  part  of  it  poured  out 
between  the  mountains  of  Clare  and  Connemara,  tln-oi^h 
Galway  Bay. 

Curves  drawn  from  Galway  in  the  direction  pointed  out  hy 
ice-grooves  upon  hill-tops  near  the  town,  cross  Ireland  hy  way 
of  Camck-on-Shannon,  the  end  of  Lough  Conn,  and  north  of 
Belfast  Lough.  They  pass  between  the  Mull  of  Ceantire  and 
Portpatrick,  into  the  Firth  of  Clyda  In  Ireland  they  pass 
over  a  low  flat  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lakes,  canals, 
and  Imes  of  railway.  In  Scotland  they  join  a  system  of  lai^e 
wide  glens,  which  tmverse  that  countiy.  Let  this  be  called 
the  Galway  curve,  and  traced  back  as  far  as  it  will  lead. 

Travelling  northwards,  other  curves  should  be  crossed  if 
this  were  a  general  movement.  From  Galway  to  (hi^litcmrd, 
the  road  skirts  the  north-eastern  side  of  a  low  range  of  hills 
in  Moyculleen,  and  coasts  Lough  Corrib.  The  hills  on  this 
side  are  all  rounded  and  strewed  with  lai'ge  ^vrecked  boulders, 
but  on  the  other  side  they  are  steeper,  and  the  rock  is  bare. 
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The  low  country  beyond  tlie  lake,  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
and  tlie  lake  itself,  all  are  strewed  with  enormous  stones  and 
patches  of  clay.  Low  down,  boulders  and  gravel  arc  ever}'- 
wliere,  but  the  hill-sides  are  generally  rock  with  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  soil  or  peat,  or  bare. 

Where  limestone  is  the  foundation  of  the  country,  the 
general  outline  of  glacial  denudation  alone  remains.  The 
rock  is  furrowed  and  drilled  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes, 
apparently  by  water  and  weather. 

When  granite  is  the  rock,  the  general  fonn  is  nearly  the 
same,  and  the  surface  is  still  weathered.  Ciystals  stand 
up  separately,  veins  stand  out  and  run  over  the  backs  of 
rounded  tors  and  ridges.  The  veins  are  sharp  and  angular,  but 
the  rocks  are  all  round  like  Devonshire  tors,  and  tlie  hills  to 
the  very  top  retain  shapes  into  which  ice  ground  them  - — ■ , 

Beyond  Oughterard  a  road  leads  over  a  low  col  down  into 
a  wild  tract  of  country  where  the  rocks  are  bare  or  smothered 
in  bogs. 

The  surface  i'^  gLueially  weathered,  10  that  ^tii^e  and 
grooves  are  hard  to  iind,  but  when  the  morning  sun  is  shin- 
ing across  the  giooves,  the  marks  come  out  cleaily,  a";  blue 
lines  of  shadow  on  long  ridges  of  warm  grav  giamte,  which 
raise  their  backs  m  the  dark  moor. 

Low  down,  at  the  sea^level,  and  on  hills  about  400  feet 
liigh,  the  direction  is  from  N.N.E.  or  N.E.  to  the  opposite 
points. 

At  Furness  Lake,  which  lies  close  beneath  the  Moyeulleen 
HiUs,  grooves,  ridges  of  granite,  and  trains  of  lai^  stones, 
point  the  same  way. 

The  cut  was  sketched  from  nature.  It  shows  part  of  the 
Moyeulleen  Hills,  on  wliich  ice-marks  are  plain,  and  part  of 
the  low  conntiy,  wliicli  is  strewed  with  diift  and  trains  of 
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blocks.  The  district  is  one  of  the  best  samples  of  au  ice- 
ground  country  that  is  to  be  found  in  Western  Europe. 

These  grooves  do  not  aim  at  the  hills  ;  they  run  aloi^  the 
hiU-foot,  and  aim  at  a  large  groove  ^ — '.  A  pass  about  500 
feet  high. 

At  Sgrioh  Bridge  the  direction  is  still  the  same  ;  at  Inver 
Lodge,  at  Lugge&ii  Lough,  at  Lough  Oorrib,  the  low  j 


all  point  nearly  one  way.  They  do  not  aim  at  mountains 
which  surround  the  low  bogs  of  Connemara  and  the  sea- 
lochs,  but  point  at  glens  which  lead  to  the  low  country  beyond 
the  hills,  and  to  great  lakes.  One  of  these  moiintains  stands 
alone.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Cnoe  Ourid,  and  is  about  1300 
feet  high.  It  is  about  two  miles  from  Shan  Folagh,  which  is 
N.N.E.  of  it,  2000  feet  high,  and  the  end  of  the  Mam  Turk 
i-ange.  A  valley  mora  than  1000  feet  deep  sei>arate8  Cnoc 
OuriJ  from  the  higher  range,  and  Shan  Folagh  is  jouiod  U\ 
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Mam  Turk  by  a  col  To  the  S.SAV.  is  a  tbiix]  isolated  liiU 
called  Gnoc  Mordan,  and  about  1100  feet  high.  It  is  separated 
from  Cnoc  Ourid  by  a  bo^y  plain  more  than  tour  miles  wide, 
and  but  little  above  the  sea-level.  To  the  8.E.  is  a  range 
of  low  bills  iu  Mot/culleen,  which  makes  one  side  of  a  block  of 
high  land,  and  is  separated  from  Shan  Folagh  by  the  glen  of 
Oughterard. 

These  four  high  points  are  well  situated  for  ascertaining 
the  direction  of  the  general  movement,  which  has  so  ground 
and  altered  the  wliole  face  of  this  country. 

Ciioe  Ourid. — In  mounting  Cnoc  Ourid  from  the  nortli 
side  from  Eusheen  Lake,  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  upheaved  and 
strangely  contorted.  It  contains  fragments  of  other  rocks, 
broken  and  rounded,  and  is  folded  about  the  fragments  in 
■waving  lines.  Ice  polished  the  rock  across  the  edge  of  the 
beds,  and  the  surface  has  been  weathered  so  as  to  leave  the 
structure  of  the  rock  in  low  relief.  Upon  ridges  and  domes 
of  this  gray  moss-grown  gneiss  large  boulders  are  perched. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  deep  grooves  are  well  preserved, 
and  they  point  at  Mam  Turk  and  Shan  Folagh,  past  the 
shoulder  of  Cnoc  Ourid.  Here  then  are  the  works  of  cold  and 
heat — contorted  gneiss,  upheaved  and  altered  by  fluid  granite, 
ground  down  by  ice,  and  weathered  afterwards.  Five  hundred 
feet  up  the  hiU  the  rocks  are  all  of  the  same  pattern  as  those 
in  the  plain  below,  and  on  them  rest  laig;e  angular  blocks  of 
gneiss,  and  smaller  boulders  of  various  hard  rocks — quartz, 
grecnstene,  etc.  These  last  must  have  travelled  far.  Eight 
hundred  feet  up  is  a  lai^e  block  of  gray  trap  freshly  broken, 
and  near  it  is  a  block  unbroken,  and  perched  upon  a  rounded 
saddle  of  gneiss.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty  feet  up,  on  the  toji 
of  the  northern  shoulder,  strife  and  grooves  are  well  pi-eserved 
on  gneiss.     They  point  N.N.R  at  the  end  of  the  higher  range 
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beyond  the  valley,  ani.1  S.S.W.  out  of  Camus  Bay  at  the 
Atlantic.  These  marka  are  iiulike  those  which  are  made  by 
river-glaciera ;  tliey  are  like  writing  made  by  a  shaking  hand, 
for  they  waver  and  vary  slightly  in  direction,  so  as  to  cross 
each  other  at  a  small  angle. 

Thirteen  himdred  feet  up,  by  aneroid  barometer,  on  the  top, 
the  view  is  mid  and  desolate.  Lakes  appear  to  lie  in  every  pos- 
sible direction,  in  a  wilderness  of  water,  stone,  and  bog,  winch 
fades  away  into  a  shallow  sea,  fuU  of  low  islands,  stones,  and 
rocks,  scattered  broadcast  in  bays  and  sea-lochs.  Galway 
Bay  is  seen  over  Moyculleen ;  Lough  Corrib  and  Lough 
Mask,  and  a  wide  stretch  of  low  land,  are  seen  past  the 
shoulder  of  Shan  Folagh.  There  is  no  hiU  far  or  near  to 
account  for  glaciation  by  land-ice  at  this  spot  and  in  this 
direction,  and  yet  ice-marks  are  there,  and  weU  preserved.  A 
stick  laid  m  a  groove  points  S.W.  by  S.  at  the  shoulder  of 
Cnoc  Mordan,  out  of  Camus  Bay,  at  the  sea-horizon,  and  N.E. 
by  K.  through  a  notch  in  the  hills,  at  a  sea  of  lakes  and  bogs 
bounded  by  a  land-horizon  as  flat  as  the  sea  The  notch  is 
the  col  which  joins  Shan  Folagh  to  the  Mam  Turk  range,  and 
the  nearest  hill-top  of  equal  height  is  beneath  the  horizon,  if 
not  beyond  the  sea.  Descending  the  hill  on  its  eastern  side, 
a  block  is  perched  at  1200  feet;  and  near  it,  where  the  wood- 
cut was  sketched,  a  solitary  goat  had  perched  himself  upon  a 
saddleback  of  gneiss.  His  family  and  friends  were  scattered 
about  picking  up  a  scanty  supper  amongst  the  bare  rocks. 
They  kept  peering  at  the  sti-anger,  bleating,  streteliing  theu' 
long  necks,  wa^ng  their  gray  beai-ds,  and  flourishing  their 
horns  over  tlie  sky  line.  The  click-click  of  a  sparring-match 
between  two  old  bucks  was  tlie  only  sound  besides  tlie  sough 
of  the  evening  wind,  and  the  red  light  of  simset  made  fSie  old 
gray  mcks  and  their  gi'ay  inhabitants  glow  like  fire. 
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It  was  a  diffeient  scene  when  the  block  was  diopped  by 
ice  1200  feet  iljo\e  the  piesent  sea  level  ami  whtn  ice  floated 
over  the  top  of  Cqoc  Ouni  This  hill  is  joined  by  a  low  col 
about  500  feet  hi£,h  to  i  range  rf  low  granite  and  ^eiss  hills, 
on  the  S.E.  At  the  top  of  this  col  the  groo^  es  point  N.E. 
by  N.  over  a  wide  flat  moor  which  leids  tD  Lough  Corrib 
and  Lough  Mask  Theie  is  no  high  hiU  m  that  direction  for 
many  miles.  A  Ime  ilrawn  on  the  map  parses  north  of  Bel- 
fast Patehet,  of  hiid  yellow  clay  are  dep  fitud  in  sheltered 
hollows  on  thi',  cil  and  these  (.ontiin  '^niall  bLuhkis  of  black 


ica  schist,  ■very  liard  trap  quartz  lock,  gray 
porphyry,  and  other  rocks  which  are  fore^n  to  thib  hill,  but 
which  may  be  found  m  the  direction  ot  the  grooves.  Tlie 
limestone  in  particulai  is  like  rocks  neii  Ougbteiard  on  the 
low  shores  of  Lough  Comb,  and  the  trap  is  like  Antrim 
trap.  The  north-eastern  slope  of  the  hiU  and  of  the  col  is  less 
steep  than  the  south-western. 

Onoc  Mordan,  the  second  hill,  is  even  more  isolated.  It 
makes  the  noitli-westem  hom  of  Camus  Bay,  and  no  hill  of 
the  same  height  is  near  it 

At  the  sea-level  the  sfcrite  ai-e  well  seen ;  they  point  N.K. 
by  N".,  S.W.  by  S.     Laige  gi-anite  boulders  am  scattered  about 
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in  tlie  moor.  One  shaped  like  a  eliipped  peljble,  near  Inver- 
more  Lake,  measures  18  x  12  x  9  feet,  and  many  are  still 
lai^r.  Ascending  the  north-eastern  slope,  the  angle  is  less 
steep  than  the  south-western  side  of  Cnoc  Ourid,  There  are 
rounded  surfaces  and  perched  blocks  to  the  very  top.  At 
600  feet  the  grooves  are  N.W.  by  N". ;  at  700  a  groove  points 


N  ' 


IS 


.^hT^' 


At  1100  feet  above  the  sea  a  great  angular  mass  of  granite 
is  stranded  upon  a  shelf,  like  a  boat  ready  for  launching.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  Cloch  mor  Binnen  na  gawr — the  big 
stone  of  the  goat's  peak.  A  lot  of  bare-footed  Celts,  two  pretty 
girls,  two  men  and  a  small  boy,  were  clustered  about  when 
the  sketch  was  made  ;  while  a  party  of  fishermen  out  for  a 
walk  took  shelter  from  a  S.W.  breeze,  and  smoked  under 
the  lee  of  a  rock.  Behind  the  stone,  Cnoc  Ourid  and  Shan 
Folagh  rose  up  to  the  N.E.  beyond  the  lakes  of  Inver  and  the 
;s  of  Connemara. 
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The  top  of  the  hill  is  flat,  boggy,  and  strewed  with  small 
houlders,  and  every  rock-surface  is  ground.  Grooves  are  well 
marked  everywhere,  though  weathered,  and  their  general 
direction  is  N.N.E.,  S.S.W.  The  hill  is  very  hke  a  small 
Dartmoor.  Granite  fops,  which  rise  out  of  the  moss,  are 
miniature  tors,  with  joints  beginning  to  open  and  weather. 
The  work  is  the  same  though  it  is  further  advanced  in  Devon- 
shire. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  Great  Britain  since  these 
rocks  were  thus  ground  at  a  height  of  1300  feet,  and  yet  the 
marks  are  so  fresh  that  the  change  must  have  happened 
recently.  Gi-anite  weathers  and  crumbles,  but  these  mountain- 
tops  upon  which  tempests  beat,  and  where  rain  falls  in  torrents; 
mountain-sides,  where  torrents  gather  and  pour  down  after  every 
shower  ;  river-beds,  lake-basins,  and  sea-margins — all  retain 
the  marks  of  ice  moving  diagonally  on  meridians  in  a  general 
south-wffitem  direction  over  this  comer  of  Ireland. 

Shan  Folagh  {the  Hill  of  Flesh)  is  the  third  hdl  in  this  row. 
It  is  2000  feet  high  by  the  Ordnance  map,  and  by  aneroid 
barometer,  Tlie  top  is  about  ten  miles  from  Inver  Lodge  by 
pedometer.  It  is  the  eastern  end  of  Mam  Turk  (the  Eange  of 
the  Boar),  and  the  top  is  isolated. 

At  800  feet  on  the  south-western  side  the  rock  is  stratified 
gneiss,  dipping  at  a  high  angle,  and  the  whole  outline  of  the  hill 
is  rounded ;  but  the  surface  on  this  side  is  nmch  split  and 
weathered.  The  hill  is  very  steep.  At  the  head  of  the  glen, 
near  the  col,  the  angle  is  45°.  Few  boulders  are  to  be  seen, 
and  few  grooves  ;  but  those  wlxich  do  remain  at  this  height 
point  N.N.E.  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  at  the  col  wliicli 
joins  it  to  the  range,  and  S.S.W,  out  to  sea  past  Cnoc  Ourid 
and  Cnoc  Mordan. 

They  are  parallel  to  the  deep  glen  below  them,  and  t\:i 
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several  chains  of  lakes  wliich  are  seen  in  the  piain,  and  they 
correspond  to  marks  on  the  hill-tops  at  which  they  point. 

From  tills  height  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  brittle  plates 
of  ice  of  great  thickness,  like  those  which  drift  about  off 
Labrador,  might  float  and  slide  over  low  hills  of  granite  in 
the  hollow  between  Mam  Turk  and  Moyculleen ;  for  the  wide 
valley — six  or  seven  miles  across — seems  almost  a  plain.  In 
particular,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  ice-floes  might  split  and 
ground  upon  the  tops  of  Cnoc  Ourid  and  Cnoc  Mordan  ;  score 
them,  break  them,  stick  to  them,  pick  up  fragments,  and  di-op 
them  in  the  lee. 

Supposing  these  hiU-tops  to  be  awash  in  a  frozen  sea 
moving  south-westward,  the  stream  and  the  ice  which  it 
carried  would  curl  round  the  hill-topa,  as  a  stream  curls  round 
a  big  stone,  and  it  would  spread  out  when  it  had  passed  the 
Straits  of  Onghterard. 

At  1450  feet  the  tops  of  Ciioe  Ourid  and  Cnoc  Mordan 
sink  below  the  sea-horizon  of  Rhan  Polagh,  and  at  that  level  a 
groove  upon  a  rounded  table  of  gneiss  points  S.S.W.  over  the 
top  of  Cnoc  Ourid  down  Camus  Bay  at  the  sea-horizon. 

At  2000  feet,  on  the  very  top  of  Shan  Folagh,  the  rock 
is  gray  quartz  traversed  by  white  veins.  The  beds  are  nearly 
vertical ;  the  surface  rounded  and  polished  wherever  it  has 
not  broken  and  split  from  weathering. 

On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  top,  the  rocks  are  polished 
and  scored  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  and  from  their 
hardness  the  surface  is  exceedingly  well  preserved.  Great 
flat  tables,  sloping  towards  the  !N,N.K  at  an  angle  of  54°  or 
thereby,  are  ground  perfectly  smooth,  and  rounded  off  at  the 
upper  edge.  Grooves  run  upwards  in  various  directions,  from 
N.,  N.N.E.,  and  N.E.  by  N.,  and  they  are  peculiar  Some  marks 
are  rounded  dints,  as  if  the  polished  rock  had  been  stmck  and 
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■,Touiid  at  one  spot  by  aomethiug  which,  was  afterwards  pushed 
over  the  hill-top.  Bits  of  this  poUshed  surface  are  easily 
picked  out,  for  joints  in  the  stone  make  it  a  sort  of  smooth 
mosaic  work. 

LooMr^  towards  places  at  which  these  grooves  point,  there 
is  no  higher  land  to  account  for  this  manifest  glaciation.  The 
grooves  point  2000  feet  over  Lough  JIask,  or  800  feet  over 
Slieve  Patry,  or  level  at  hills  twenty  miles  off,  over  glens,  and 
through  deep  glens,  and  over  the  end  of  Killary  Harbour, 
which  shines  like  a  glass  amongst  the  dark  hills. 

These  certainly  are  grooves  made  by  floating  ice,  which 
grounded  upon  this  hill-top,  2000  feet  above  the  present  sea- 
level,  when  the  whole  land  was  under  water. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  hills  seen  from  this  high  station 
is  that  of  something  ground  at  about  this  level.  MoycuUeen 
seems  to  be  a  roUii^  plateau  of  rounded  tops,  like  those  which 
exist  in  the  valley.  Slieve  Patry  is  a  block  of  high  land 
deeply  furrowed  by  glens,  but  the  top  is  a  smooth  even  rounded 
slope.  Beyond  it  lie  Castlebar,  Lough  Conn,  Balliua,  and 
Shgo.  In  one  direction  only,  to  the  northward,  higher 
mountains  seem  peaked ;  but  the  northern  Hue,  when  drawn 
on  a  map  from  the  top  of  Shan  Polagh,  passes  through  a  deep 
glen  forty  miles  off,  beyond  Clew  Bay.  Standing  upon  glaci- 
ated rocks  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  lookii^  at  a  horizon 
54  miles  away,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  these  ice^round 
Irish  hills  rose  in  the  midst  of  an  arctic  current  which 
flowed  amongst  them  and  altered  their  forms.  So  here  the 
first  impression  suggested  by  the  shape  of  the  country  is 
amply  confirmed  by  closer  examination  of  details. 

Glaciers. — A  marine  glacial  period  ending  in  a  rise  of  land 
should  have  produced  land-glaciers,  and  local  system,^  of 
marks  ;  and  these  marks  do  in  fact  remain. 
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The  col  and  corrie  between  Shan  Folagh  and  Mam  Turk 
certainly  contained  a  small  glacier,  for  the  marks  are  there. 
The  top  of  the  col  is  bare  ice-ground  rock,  and  the  glen  has 
the  rounded  sliape  of  a  glacier  valley.  There  is  hardly  any 
talus,  though  the  rocks  split  easily.  Looking  downwards 
from  the  steep  slope  at  the  head,  the  glen  aeems  to  fade  away 
into  the  boggy  plain.  There  are  few  lai^  stones  in  it,  and 
these  seem  to  have  rolled  down  from  broken  rocks  above  them, 
Cnoc  Ourid  seems  nearly  to  fill  the  mouth  of  the  glen,  and 
Cnoc  Mordan  is  seen  to  the  right,  over  the  shoulder  of  Mam 
Turk.  Between  them  ai-e  Camus  Bay  and  the  sea-horizon 
nearly  level  with  the  distant  hill-tops. 

The  col  was  a  sea-stmit  when  Cnoc  Ourid  was  awash, 
and  tlie  glen  ought  to  be  fuU  of  wrecked  drift  dropped  in  the 
shelter.  It  seems  to  have  been  swept  clean.  The  hUl-sides 
are  ground  from  top  to  bottom,  for  the  glen  is  a  trench  dug 
transversely  through  neaily  vertical  strata. 

But  when  the  mouth  of  the  glen  is  reached,  the -small 
river  is  found  to  have  cut  through  a  bed  of  boulders  and  clay 
nearly  fifty  feet  thick.  A  green  hillock  is  fouaid  to  be  part  of 
a  moraine,  and  most  of  the  stones  contained  in  the  clay  seem 
to  he  derived  from  liills  which  make  the  sides  of  the  glen. 
Lower  down,  ice-ground  rocks  peer  up  through  the  brown 
moss,  and  the  river  washes  a  grooved  rock-surface,  which  it  has 
failed  to  spoil.    But  this  moraine  has  been  washed  out  of  shape. 

Shan  Folagh  was  a  sunken  itMik ;  then  awash ;  then  a  low 
island  at  the  end  of  a  point ;  then  a  peninsula  with  small 
glaciers  at  the  isthmus  ;  then  a  hill  in  a  plain  :  and  then  the 
glacier  seems  to  have  come  to  a  sudden  end,  for  the  moraine 
stops  short  in  the  jaws  of  the  glen.  The  glacial  period  pro- 
bably ended  when  the  land  had  risen  to  a  certain  point. 

At  the  moraine-level,  about  200  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
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low  hills  between  Mam  Turk  and  MoycuUeen,  and  those  upon 
the  borders  of  Ix)ugh  Corrili,  and  near  Oalway,  BaUina,  and 
Sligo,  would  he  like  rocks  which  now  fill  the  sea-loughs  ;  and 
ice  might  still  drift  and  carry  boulders  through  straits  which 
are  now  county  Galway,  and  the  glen  iu  which  the  road  has 
been  made  to  Inver  Lodge. 

At  the  present  level  of  sea  and  land,  the  Arctic  Current 
is  shut  out  by  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Scandinavia, 
and  Lapland,  and  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  up  in  the  lee.  If  the 
sea  were  2000  feet  higher  on  this  region  of  the  earth's  northern 
smface  generally,  the  Arctic  Current  would  overflow  tlie  dam 
which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  from  the  White  Sea. 
Then  the  Equatorial  Current  might  be  driven  elsewhere,  and 
then  the  climate  would  be  changed. 

When  Celts  named  the  "hill  of  flesh,"  and  the  "range  of 
boars,"  the  "  lake  of  stags,"  and  similar  places,  they  found  other 
creatures  in  Connemara  than  snipes  and  hares.  When  they 
composed  the  long  poems  which  Connemara  peasants  stUl 
repeat,  the  pastime  of  their  lives  and  the  burden  of  their 
songs  were  love,  war,  and  hunting ;  but  before  there  were  ele- 
phants, elks,  and  men,  to  be  hunted  and  smothered  in  Irish 
bogs ;  the  wide  Atlantic  covered  the  whole  land  ;  and  marks 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  made  by  floating  ice  on  the  highest 
top  of  Shan  Folagh,  have  not  been  worn  out  by  all  the  rain 
which  has  fallen  there  since  the  day  of  Finn  MacCool, 
MacArt,  MacTreunmor,  and  since  Shan  Folagii  peered  above 
the  waves. 

Leaca  Donna. — Shan  Folagh,  Cnoc  Ourid,  and  Gnoc  Mor- 
dan,  being  on  one  side  of  a  strait,  the  other  side  is  a  gneiss 
hill,  called  Leata  Donna,  or  brown  slabs.  It  makes  the 
western  comer  of  the  block  of  high  land  in  MoycuUeen, 
the    highest  point    of  which    is    about    1200   feet    above 
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the  sea.  The  western  face  of  this  hlock  is  romided,  and 
almost  bare  of  soil  and  vegetation.  From  the  road  at  Sgriob 
Lake  to  the  top  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles. 

At  the  head  of  Sgriob,  Shan  Folagh  is  seen  to  the  north- 
east as  a  loimded,  conical,  isolated  hilL  Slieve  Patry  is  seen 
past  the  eastern  shoulder  as  a  block  of  hills  witli  a  smooth 
sloping  top  ;  and  to  the  westward,  in  the  MoycuReen  range,  a 
wide  rounded  valley  runs  half  a  mile  eastwards  into  the 
hiEa. 

About  the  lake  in  the  low  grounds  loose  blocks  of  granite 
are  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  the  rocks  are  all  ground 
and  scored.  The  grooves  at  high-water  mark  at  this  spot  run 
north  and  south. 

At  the  same  level,  a  mile  and  a  half  eastwards,  grooves  are 
well  seen ;  they  point  N.E,  S.W.,  and  m-oss  the  mouth  of  the 
small  glen,  which  seems  made  to  be  the  habitation  of  a  glacier. 
If  these  grooves  were  made  by  land-ice  they  would  point  due 
west  <Mt  of  the  glen. 

Half  a  mile  nearer  to  the  hills  the  gi-o\md  is  strewed  with 
the  debris  of  a  small  moraine,  which  makes  a  curved  sweep 
across  the  mouth  of  the  glen.  It  marks  the  spot  where  a 
small  glacier  ended,  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  Shan  Foli^h 
glacier.     This  moraine  is  washed  out  of  shape. 

In  this  sheltered  nook  a  village  built  of  boidders,  fields 
fenced  with  rounded  stones,  green  com,  blighted  potatoes,  and 
worm-eaten  cabbages,  show  a  better  soil  than  bare  granite 
and  wet  peat,  which  make  the  plain. 

The  base  of  the  hiU  on  the  right  of  this  glen,  up  to  350 
feet,  is  thickly  strewed  with  lai^e  loose  blocks.  Alxive  that 
level — which  wordd  join  Lough  Corrib  to  the  sea,  make  Moy- 
cnlleen  an  island,  and  Ireland  an  archipelago — the  ice- 
groxuid  hill  is  swept  bare  ;  but  every  here  and  there  perched 
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blocks  riding  on  granite  saddles  hang  on  the  steep  liOl-side, 
where  a  good  push  would  send  them  rolling  to  the  bottom. 

The  rock  generally  is  rough  and  weathered,  but  every  here 
and  there  a  vein  of  hard  quartz  stands  up  half  an  inch  from 
the  gneiss.  The  quartz  snifaee  is  smooth,  polished,  shining, 
and  marked  by  aand-hnes  and  scores.  The  edges  of  the  ribs 
are  still  ar^ular.  Elsewhere  hard  patches  preserve  their 
smooth  surface  for  a  couple  of  square  yards.  At  700  feet 
the  grooves  and  finer  sand-marks  point  KN.E.  and  S.S.W. 
along  the  face  of  the  hill,  past  Slieve  Patry,  over  Lough  Mask, 
at  the  Firth  of  Clyde  in  one  direction,  and  out  to  sea  in  the 
other. 

At  1000  feet  a  well-marked  groove  on  the  top  of  a  shoulder 
points  N.E.  by  N.,  S.W.  by  S.,  near  Arran  in  Scotland,  and  at 
the  Irish  Arran  Islands. 

At  1130  feet  by  barometer  the  1  lU  toj  ill  oggv  rolhng 
plateau,  with  low  rocky  sadUebacks  peeim^  uj;  through 
black  moss.  Sea  and  bog  ;  lulli  i  Ian  Is  lake")  an  1  moun- 
tains ;  Galway  Bay,  Lough  Comb  and  the  low  grounds  of 
centrtd  Ireland — are  spread  out  hke  a  maj  and  theie  is  not 
a  hill  in  sight  to  account  for  this  glacittion  by  land  ice. 

In  the  foreground  of  this  wil  I  landsi^j  e  a  -v  il  1  ^up  of 
figures  completed  the  picture.  In  a  hik  wet  hollow,  where 
a  stream  oozed  out  of  a  bog,  a  thm  hi  le  smoke  c  irled  up  into 
the  sunlight.  Two  bare-footed  Hack  h^ied  _iil  diesaed  in 
patched  red  garments,  shaded  their  eyes  fiom  tl  e  sun,  and 
peered  doubtfully  at  the  intrudei  Three  men  an  I  a  boy, 
picturesque  and  wild,  unkempt,  bare-footed,  ragged,  and  polite, 
paddled  about  in  the  black  peat.  Barrels,  casks,  noggins, 
baskets,  creels,  peats,  malt,  a  copper  stiU,  sweet  worts,  the 
worm  in  its  tub,  a  pile  of  potatoes  for  supper,  and  the  black 
lioles  from  which  the  whole  gear  had  been  dt^,  showed  a 
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poteen  distiUeiy  in  full  work.  The  Oughterard  gaugei- — ^liad 
luck  to  liim — found  it  out. 

From  the  ice-period  to  the  period  of  poteen  in  Connemara 
is  a  long  time,  but  the  weatherii^  of  gneiss  during  that  time 
has  been  less  than  half  an  inch  ;  for  it  can  be  measured  from 
the  polished  surface  of  a  rib  of  quartz  to  the  rough  surface 
above  which  it  rises.  Spate  co\ild  be  turned  into  time  if  the 
rate  of  weathering  were  known.  Surely  works  of  hiiman  art, 
obelisks,  pyramids,  or  sculptured  stones,  might  give  the  rate 
of  weatliering,  and  so  fix  the  date  of  the  glacial  period  in  Ire- 
land. 

Thus,  on  four  isolated  hiU-tops  within  sight  of  each  other, 
but  far  apart,  at  a  height  of  2000  feet  and  at  the  sea^level,  the 
Galway  curve  is  i-epeated  in  well-marked  ice-grooves  upon 
fixed  rocks  in  Connemara. 

The  hoiUders  which  ice  carried  sire  very  remarkable  in 
this  district.  They  seem  to  spread  like  a  fan  from  t)ie  pass. 
Close  to  the  road-side,  near  the  police  barracks  at  Inver,  lies 
a  great  block  of  grauit*  (p.  10),  It  measures  36  x  12  x  10 
feet,  and  it  rests  upon  rounded  granite,  where  it  fell. 

It  is  broken  into  seven  pieces,  wliich  retain  their  positions. 
The  upper  side  is  ground  hke  other  neighbouring  sutfeces ; 
one  end,  the  rest  of  the  sides,  and  the  fractm^s,  are  angular 
and  unground.  It  is  evident  that  this  great  stone  was  a  bit 
of  the  granite  surface  of  the  country ;  tliat  it  was  lifted  bodily, 
carried  some  distance,  and  dropped  where  it  lies  broken, 
Perliaps  it  broke  when  it  fell ;  perhaps  it  split  afterwards. 

It  lies  in  tlie  jaws  of  a  glen,  wliich  was  a  strait  at  the  foot 
of  a  roimded  granite  liill,  Slian  na  Clerich  {tlie  Clerk's  Hill), 
which  is  about  400  feet  higlL  Tlie  hill  is  scored  and  ground 
all  over.  Perched  blocks  are  scattei^ed  over  it ;  but  all  about 
it,  and  chiefly  on  S.W.,  or  lee-side,  enormous  blocks  of  granite 
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are  thickly  strewn.  A  great  many  of  these  are  hroken,  and 
most  of  them  are  rounded  on  one  side  or  another.  Some  few 
are  rounded  on  all  sides,  and  chipped  at  the  lower  edge,  as  if 
they  broke  them  when  they  fell  down.  Sometimes  they  are 
ranged  in  rows,  which  point  N.E,  by  N.  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill  towards  the  low  pass,  through  which  the  road  leads 
from  Oughterard, 

Nearly  all  these  blocks  rest  upon  bare  I'ock,  but  here  and 
there  the  rock  ia  covered  by  compact  hard  beds  of  gravel  and 
reddish  clay.  The  gravel  is  chiefly  granite,  but  the  clay 
encloses  small  boulders  of  gi'eenstone,  and  quartz  rock  of 
various  kinds  and  colours.  These  are  foreigners,  for  there  are 
no  rocks  of  the  kind  within  ten  mQes  at  least.  Where  the 
clay  has  been  moved  to  make  roads,  the  granite-surface  beneatli 
is  perfectly  preserved  in  many  places.  Crj-stals  of  quartz  and 
felspar  no  longer  stand  out  in  relief  to  give  a  firm  hold  to 
hob-nailed  boots,  but  crystals  and  strings  of  harderrock  are  all 
smoothed  to  a  fine  polished  surface  ;  upon  this  grooves  which 
a  pencil  fills  and  finer  marks  remain.  Hob-nails  make  almost 
as  cleai'  a  mark  when  they  slide  upon  the  rock.  The  polish 
on  the  pillars  of  the  Colosseum  is  not  better  presei-ved,  and 
the  marble  of  the  Parthenon  is  far  more  weathered  than  this 
ice-giMJund  Connemara  granite  where  protected  by  the  clay, 
which  helped  to  smooth  it.  All  these  grooves,  gi'eat  and  small, 
h^h  and  low,  point  nearly  N.E.  by  N. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ice  scraped  along,  carrying 
boulders  and  grinding  rocks,  and  the  rocks  show  whence  some 
of  these  boulders  came  ;  others  may  have  come  from  Antrim. 
Amongst  the  large  blocks,  and  trains  of  blocks,  lidges  of 
gi-anite  of  the  same  kind  rise  up  in  the  moor.  They  have 
strange  weiifl  shapes,  and  surest  gray  monsters  crawling 
eastwai'ds  out  of  the  moss.     Thev  are  the  sides    — -  of  i-ock- 
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grooves  ^— ',  in  whicli  peat-moss  gathers  and  gi'ows,  and  the 
dragofls  and  giant  caterpillars  and  maggots  are  tors  and 
ridges,  ready  to  be  joint«d,  quarried,  and  carried  away  to 
make  granite  boulders,  for  the  stone  is  already  split. 

Some,  as  in  the  woodcut  (p.  7),  are  actually  moved,  and 
left  loose  in  the  place  where  they  were  first  ground  into 
shape,  and  then  quaiTJed  and  pushed  out  by  ice.  Tliese  are 
cliiefly  to  be  found  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  ridges,  where 
they  were  struck  and  shaken. 

At  other  places  the  angular  nest,  from  which  a  stone  has 
been  pushed,  lifted,  or  dragged,  remains,  but  the  stone  has 
disappeared.  At  some  places  the  granite  has  been  worn  so 
near  to  a  joint  that  it  can  be  split  off  in  thin  layers.  Else- 
where it  is  solid,  and  the  fracture  is  never  round  like  the 
worn  surface. 

All  over  the  moors  and  bogs,  chiefly  on  the  lee-side  of 
isolated  hills,  these  blocks  are  scattered  and  ranged  in  rows. 
Many  are  of  enormous  size.  One,  near  luver  Lake,  measures 
14  X  11  X  12  feet,  and  must  weigh  ahout  130  tons. 

Clocii  Coi-ril  (p.  19)  is  stUl  lai^r ;  it  stands  on  the  bank 
of  Lough  Corril,  and  it  probably  came  from  Shan  Folagh, 
ten  miles  off.  Tlie  circumference  is  66  feet,  and  the  height 
about  24  The  upper  side  is  raunded,  the  under  hollowed 
and  smoothed.  The  sides  are  angular,  and  coincide  with  the 
natural  fracture  of  the  stone,  for  it  is  splitting  up  and  fallir^ 
in  lai^  masses,  which  lie  about  it,  and  the  i-ain  drips  through 
it  into  the  hollow  beneath.  It  stands  upon  a  rounded  tahle  of 
granite,  on  which  straw  is  laid ;  it  is  smoked,  for  fires  are 
burned  beneath  it ;  and  it  is  rumoured  that  malt  dries  there. 
The  lake  is  a  rock-basin  full  of  big  stones,  and  the  stiise  upon 
its  islands  point  the  usual  way,  towards  Cnoe  Mordan  and 
Mam  TiU'k,     It  is  a  heautiful  spot  to  look  at,  and  "  a  fine 
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place  for  brewing  poteen/'  as  a  native  remarked.  It  lias  a 
bad  name,  so  it  is  seldom  visited.  It  is  haunted  by  "ea«h 
uisge,"  the  water-borse,  and  other  dangerous  beings— so  few 
people  go  tbere  except  to  fish  or  brew  spirits  ;  heather,  blae- 
berries, ivy,  yew,  boUy,  birch,  and  oak  scrub,  flourisli  upon 
the  islands ;  white  goats  caper  about  amongst  the  stones,  and 
nibble  the  bark  of  the  trees ;  it  is  a  green  spot  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness  of  brown  bc^gy  moor,  surrounded  by  the  dis- 
tant blue  hills  of  the  "Joyces'  country,"  and  the  Twelve  Pins 
of  Connemara.  The  chief  feature  in  the  landscape  is  the  old 
gray  boulder,  which  is  very  like  one  upon  the  Unteraar 
glacier  (voL  i.  p.  153).  That  stone  has  given  shelter  to  many 
a  tourist — to  Saussure,  Forbes,  and  to  masters  and  students 
of  glacial  action.  The  Swiss  stone  rests  on  ice  which  is  grind- 
ing rocks  ;  the  Irish  stone  upon  rocks  which  are  ice-ground. 
Ice  is  carrying  one,  and  ice  certainly  carried  the  other. 

Such  a  stone  must  have  a  legend,  and  thus  the  b^est 
boulder  in  Connemara  has  one  of  its  own.  It  was  the  play- 
thing of  a  Celtic  hero,  Corril,  who  crushed  his  finger  and  left 
the  mark  ia  the  hollow  stone,  when  he  tlirew  it  from  Mam 
Turk  at  Mordan,  the  father  of  Goll  MacMorna,  who  stood  on 
his  own  hill  about  ten  nules  off. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ti'act  was  ground  for  a 
depth  of  2000  feet  by  ice  moving  from  N.E.  or  N.N.K  to  the 
opposite  points.  All  marks,  from  geneiul  forms  of  hill  and 
dale,  down  to  minute  sand-lines,  tell  one  story.  If  this  be 
glacier-work,  the  snowshed  was  beyond  Scotland.  If  it  be 
the  work  of  a  cun'ent  with  floats,  similar  work  is  going  on  in 
coiTesponding  latitudes  mthin  ten  days'  sail 

Surely  it  was  sea-ice  which  earned  Cloch  Corril  (p.  19), 
and  set  it  gently  down  on  its  base.  Surely  it  was  a  fusible 
vaft  which  planted  a  block  \ipon  end  like  a  pilLiv  on  a  big 
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stone  pedestal  at  tlie  foot  of  Cnoc  Omid,  on  a  rock  iii  the 
midst  of  a  bog.  When  the  sketch  was  made  on  the  wood, 
two  gray  horses  stood  heside  the  stone,  lazily  switching  their 
tails  to  keep  away  a  host  of  flies.  "When  it  was  gently  placed 
upright  on  its  base,  sea-horses,  seals,  and  beai-s,  may  have 
played  about  the  hitl-sides,  where  goats  now  browse.  There 
are  "  seal-meadows"  further  south  on  the  opposite  coast. 

These  sea-monsters,  and  the  end  of  the  Irish  glacial 
period,  may  have  been  seen  by  the  ancestors  of  tlie  men  who 
are  now  migrating  westward  after  the  glacial  period.  Celts 
owned  the  land  at  the  earliest  historical  date,  the  ice-marks 
are  as  fresh  as  Koman  and  I^yptian  sculpture,  and  all  Celtic 
tribes  in  the  British  Isles,  from  Cornwall  to  Sutherland, 
people  their  lakes  and  seas  with  water-horses,  water-bulls, 
dragons,  and  sea-monsters.  Then-  popular  tales  speak  of  ice- 
mountains,  of  hills  of  glass,  of  islands  with  iire  about  them, 
rising  from  the  sea ;  of  wicked  cities  and  plains  sinking 
beneath  the  waves. 

According  to  a  Connemara  man,  Finn  and  his  warriors 
once  chased  a  deer  till  they  lost  their  way,  "  and  all  but  two 
were  frozen  and  starved,  so  that  they  died  of  cold  and 
starvation."  The  suiTivors  did  many  marvellous  feats.  If 
these  myths  be  of  native  growth,  they  must  surely  be  traclis 
which  a  recent  glacial  period  has  left  on  human  minds.  The 
beUef  in  mythical  sea^monsters,  large  deer  and  birds,  is  fresh 
and  vivid,  plain  and  clearly  marked,  amongst  all  ancient 
Britons,  as  are  the  ice-marks  upon  these  Irish  hills  and 
plains  in  Connemara. 
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BALTIC  CURRENT  3  —  BRITISH  ISLES  3  —  IRELAJSD  2— CONNE- 
MAEA  2 — NORTH-WESTEEN,  AND  NORTH-EASTERN  COASTS- — 
GALWAT,    WESTPORT,  AND  DERRY  VEAGH  CURVES. 

The  broad  trail  of  the  Galway  c\trve  is  well  marked. 

The  fact  of  glaciation  in  a  certain  south-westerly  direction 
for  a  height  or  depth  of  2000  feet^  and  a  breadth  of  thirty 
miles,  being  established  at  one  point  on  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland,  the  next  step  is  to  look  to  the  configuration  of  the 
country.  Books  on  geology — The  Antiquity  of  Man  by  Lyell, 
Jukes'  Manual  of  Geology,  and  other  works  of  authority — show 
that  the  sea-level  has  varied  greatly  on  Irish  hiUs.  Shells 
are  found  high  up,  and  peat,  which  grows  on  shore,  is  found 
below  low-water  mark ;  and  for  numerous  reasons  it  is  taken 
to  be  an  established  fact  that  most  of  Ireland  was  under 
water  after  its  hiUs  had  assumed  their  present  general  form. 

If  the  contour  line  of  500  feet  is  traced,  and  assumed  to  he 
an  ancient  sea-level,  Ireland  becomes  an  archipelago.  Fifteen 
groups  of  islands  are  disposed  about  a  central  strait,  which 
ends  at  Galway  and  Oiighterard.  If  the  level  of  2000  feet, 
the  top  of  Shan  Folagh,  is  taken  to  be  the  sea-level,  very  little 
of  Ireland  remains.     (See  map.  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  276.) 

The  western  coast  at  the  present  sea-level  is  indented  by 
a  series  of  bays  runniog  northwards  and  eastwards — Donegal 
Eay,  Clew  Bay,  Galway,  Shannon,  Diugle,  Kenmare,  Bautiy, 
etc.     Most  of  the  high  mountains  to  the  west  are  on  promon- 
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tones  which  separate  these  hays.  If  tlieac  western  mountains 
were  groups  of  islands  stretching  alor^  the  lines  of  movement 
already  indicated,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  north-eastern 
current  ran  amongst  them,  and  to  know  where  to  look  for 
conspicuous  ice-marks  upon  Irish  plains  and  hill-tops. 

The  north-eastern  comer  of  each  block  of  high  laud  ought 
to  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  ice  drifting  south-westwards  ; 
and  curves  drawn  through  glens  which  were  sounds  and  straits 
ought  to  bear  reference  to  main  Hnes  drawn  by  greater  streams 
in  the  widest  opeiiiiigs. 

The  course  of  a  rivulet  passmg  throi^h  a  row  of  stepping- 
stones  ;  the  run  of  laiger  stieams  which  spht  and  join  in  pass- 
ing a  salmon  weir;  the  run  of  the  ebb  m  a  sen,  loch  studded 
mth  rocks  and  islands;  the  cur\es  in  the  tiil  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  where  it  passes  northwards  md  ei'itnards  amongst 
islands  off  Hammerfest  and  the  north  of  Noi-wnj  ;  the  Medi- 
terranean Current  off  Gibraltar ,  the  Baltic  Current  off  the  south 
of  Sweden,  and  the  windings  of  the  Arctic  Current  off  Green- 
land and  Xorth  America,  all  are  illustrations  of  the  move- 
ments of  an  old  Arctic  Current  striking  upon  Irish  hills. 
The  theory  is  simple  ;  but  a  theory,  however  formed,  is  worth 
little  till  it  has  been  well  tried.  If  it  stands  examination,  it 
rises  in  value  by  every  new  test-. 

Norlhrwestiyrn  coast, — A  curve  drawn  below  the  500  level 
fix)m  Galway  to  Newport  joins  Clew  Bay  to  Galway  Bay,  and 
cuts  off  a  large  block  of  high  land  which  would  be  a  group  of 
islands  if  the  sea  were  less  than  500  feet  above  its  present  level 
The  Twelve  Pins  of  Gonnemara  form  part  of  the  group. 

Eoads  wind  about  amongst  the  mountains  in  this  district 
and  follow  the  lowest  levels,  towns  are  built  near  tlie  coast ; 
so  ice-marks  which  occur  near  roads  and  towns  must  either 
be  marks  of  glaciers  sliding  from  the  hills,  or  of  sti'eams  flow- 
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iiig  in  shallow  sounds.  If  a  main  stream  flowed  in  from  the 
N,E.,  about  Belfast  and  Londondeny,  it  must  have  found  its 
way  out  by  glens,  into  bays,  which  open  to  the  Atlantic  at 
Galway,  Westport,  and  Donegal  Ice-marts  do  follow  ciu-ves 
wliich  agree  with  this  supposed  movement  of  an  arctic  cuiTent 
amongst  islands. 

In  travelling  from  Ougliierard  to  Cliftcm,  the  road  leads 
along  the  foot  of  Mam  Turk  and  the  Twelve  Pins  of  Connemara. 
If  ice-grooves  were  made  by  land-glaciers,  they  would  cross 
the  road ;  if  they  were  made  by  floating  ice  and  an  ai^ctic 
current  this  was  a  place  for  an  eddy  in  the  stream,  and  the 
grooves  should  run  along  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

At  the  foot  of  Mam  Turk,  in  the  lee,  there  are  tliict  beds 
of  glacial  drift ;  the  large  boulders  are  buried  in  moss,  and  the 
rocks  are  hidden,  but  the  hill-sides  are  ground  to  tbe  very  top. 
On  Hearing  Ballynahinch,  after  passing  a  deep  glen,  the  rocks 
appear,  and  grooves  point  back  at  Shan  Folagh,  the  promontory 
round  which  a  north-eastern  stream  500  feet  deep  must  have 
turned  to  reach  this  spot.     The  marks  run  nearly  E.  and  W, 

At  BaUynahinch  Lake,  near  Canal  Bridge,  the  rock  is  slate, 
and  much  contorted.  The  gromid  surface  is  well  preserved 
near  the  road,  and  the  grooves  point  £.¥.£.  along  the  toot  of 
the  Twelve  Pins  at  the  shoulder  of  Mam  Turk.  In  the  other 
direction,  they  point  out  to  sea  over  the  lake,  wherein  fisher- 
men disport  themselves  and  salmon  plunge. 

At  Clifton,  a  glen,  a  hill-side,  and  well-marked  grooves, 
point  E.  and  W,  out  of  a  deep  gorge  in  the  mountains  at  the 

Further  on,  in  a  wide  boggy  plain,  a  rounded  boss  of  wliiu- 
stone  has  grooves  which  point  N.W.  and  S.E.  at  the  end  of 
the  Twelve  Pins.  Thus,  in  passing  along  t)ie  foot  of  tlie  lulls 
on  the  lee-side,  the  grooves  tiun  gradually,  till  at  the  point 
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tliey  cross  the  main  current  at  right  angles,  as  eddy-streams 
do  tehind  a  stone.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  127,  and  map,  p.  496.) 

From  this  place  the  road  bends  back,  and  passes  up-stream 
into  a  deep  gorge  at  Lett&rfrack.  Here  la^e  mounds  of  boul- 
ders are  piled  below  steep  mountains,  which  are  swept  bare 
higher  up.  A  few  large  boulders  are  strewed  about  the  foot 
of  the  hills  which  border  Kylemore,  and  woods  of  birch  and 
other  trees  fringe  the  lakes,  and  explain  the  name  of  Great- 
wood.  At  the  mouth  of  this  pass  the  drift  is  an-anged  in 
terraces,  and  these  look  hke  sea-work. 

The  valley  divides  the  Twelve  Pins  firom  Ben  Coona,  and 
after  passing  a  low  col  the  road  descends  about  300  feet  to 
the  Killaries. 

Here  a  very  small  depression  would  join  the  sea  to  Lough 
Mask,  and  make  the  hills  a  group  of  long  islands  separated 
by  narrow  sounds. 

Up  to  700  feet  these  hill-sidcs  are  certainly  ice^rouud, 
and  they  seem  to  be  ground  to  the  top  in  the  direction  of  the 
valleys.  Low  down,  the  rocks  are  strewed  with  boulders ; 
high  up,  they  are  swept  clean. 

At  Leenan  the  road  comes  to  the  end  of  a  long  sea-locli, 
and  runs  up-stream  in  a  deep  glen  in  the  direction  of  Castle- 
bar  and  the  Ox  Mountains,  N.E.  by  N.  At  the  head  of  the 
sea-loch  is  a  mass  of  drift  packed  in  level  terraces. 

From  Leenan  the  road  follows  a  deep  gorge,  with  steep 
hills  on  both  sides.  On  the  light,  crosa-glens  run  far  up. 
A  few  moraines  cross  the  mouths  of  these  glens.  The  rock 
is  Silurian,  a  series  of  beds  of  conglomerate  ;  mica-slate  and 
clay-slate  much  upheaved.  Where  the  road  passes  out  of 
the  glen,  at  heights  of  about  600  and  700  feet,  ice-grooves  are 
exceedingly  well  preserved  on  blue  slate.  The  bottom  of  the 
glen  elsewhere  is  full  i>f  drift.    Here,  near  the  col,  the  rock  is 
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bare,  or  covered  only  by  peat.  Torrents  have  cut  a  few  shallow 
angular  trenches  in  the  steep  hiU-sides,  but  here,  at  the  top 
of  the  pass,  is  evidence  of  a  current  700  feet  deeper  than  the 
present  sea  flowing  iu  from  the  low  centre  of  Ireland.  Tho 
grooves  are  clear  as  well-preserved  scnlptuie  on  a  slate 
tombstone  a  year  old,  and  in  ascending  the  hUl  they  turn 
gradually  round  till  tliey  get  clear  of  obstructions,  and  point  the 
same  way  as  the  high  Shan  Folagh  grooves  already  described. 
At  the  bridge  they  point  E.N.E.  over  the  shoulders  of  a 
hill  at  the  head  of  the  pass. 

At  300  feet,  a  little  further  on,  N.E.  at  a  notch.  At  the 
head  of  the  glen,  700  feet,  they  point  N.E.  by  N.  over  every- 
thing at  the  Ox  Mountains  twenty-five  miles  away  and 
beyond  a  glen. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  in  this  district  minor 
valleys  all  agree  with  these  marks.  From  large  and  small 
grooves  it  seems  that  the  stream,  which  ran  out  by  Ualway 
and  Oughterard,  split  upon  the  hard  block  of  land  which  is 
now  the  T^velve  Pins  of  Connemara,  and  glanced  off  north- 
westwards through  the  Killaries  and  Kylemoie. 

Looking  back  over  Slieve  Patry,  which  makes  the  north- 
eastern cornet  of  this  block,  the  outline  is  smooth  and  the 
slope  small,  though  the  outline  is  along  the  strike  of  strata 
which  dip  away  from  the  ridge  on  both  sides.  It  seems  clear 
that  Uttle  weathering  or  river-work  has  been  done  amoi^st 
these  hills  since  they  were  last  gi'ound  by  floating  ice. 

On  leaving  this  glen  the  road  passes  across  the  supposed 
stream,  and  over  a  plateau  varied  by  ridges  of  low  hills, 
strewed  with  large  blocks. 

Near  Westport  these  become  very  numerous.  The  whole 
country  is  covered  with  big  stones,  and  wherever  the  peat 
has  been  cut  away  the  drift  appears. 
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Many  atones  are  scored  and  grooved,  walls  are  museums 
of  transported  atones.  Eed  sandstone,  gray  and  hlue  and 
black  limestone,  white  quartz,  coarse  conglomerates,  whin- 
stones,  grits,  and  granite,  are  piled  up  in  houses  and  fences ; 
and  no  ice-groove  in  the  neighbourhood  points  at  the  holy 
Croagli  Patrick,  which  towers  up  2510  feet  on  the  left.  It 
must  have  been  a  tall  island  when  the  rest  of  Ireland  was 
nearly  aU  drowned. 

At  Westport  the  head  of  Clew  Bay  ia  reached.  A  curve 
drawn  U.E.,  or  thereby,  500  feet  above  the  aea^levei,  passes 
up  a  valley  to  Castlebar,  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  at  the  end 
of  Lough  Conn,  past  Ballina,  over  a  flat  country  to  Sligo,  and 
so  through  Donegal  Bay  to  Lough  I'oyle,     (See  vol.  i.  p.  232.) 

It  cuts  off  two  blocks  of  high  land ;  one  which  ends  in 
Achill  Head,  and  a  second  to  the  north  of  Donegal  Bay, 
wliich  ends  about  Letterkcnny  and  Eossan  Point  Let  this 
be  called  the  "Westport  curve,"  and  followed  wherever  it  will 
lead. 

Westport  cm-ve. — If  a  stream  ran  in  by  Lough  Foyle,  out 
by  Donegal  Bay,  branched  off  through  the  gap  at  Lough 
Conn,  between  the  Ox  Mountains  and  Croagmoyle,  and  struck 
upon  Croagh  Patrick,  the  northern  shore  of  Clew  Bay  would 
be  in  the  lee,  and  the  rash  would  be  at  the  narrows  at  the 
end  of  Lough  Conn ;  at  Westport ;  and  at  the  end  of  Donegal 
Bay.  The  western  mountains — Achill,  and  those  near  that 
island — would  all  be  sheltered  by  hiUs  to  the  east.  The  road 
to  Achill  is  in  the  supposed  lee,  and  the  country  supports 
theory. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  shore  of  Clew  Bay  is  thickly 
covered  by  drift,  and  the  hiUs  are  clothed  to  the  top  with 
heather,  so  that  the  rock  is  hidden.  The  bay  is  a  wide  arm 
of  the  sea  studded  with  islands.     These  seem  all  to  be  of  one 
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pattern  They  !ia-ve  roiinded  aiopes  tow  aids  the  hnad  of  the 
bay,  and  many  are  broken  short  off  tn  seawaid  The  diift 
upon  the  mainland  is  pded  up  m  great  heap'^,  mounds,  and 
beds.  Many  of  tlic  stones  are  a  very  coaise  conglomerate  of 
white  quartz  pebbles,  as  lai^e  as  pigeons'  eggs  'SVhere  these 
liave  been  long  exposed  the  cement  weathers  out,  leaving 
surfaces  wlueh  resemble  a  modem  sea-beach  But  many  ■sur- 
faces have  been  ground,  so  tliat  one  front  of  a  bed  of  pebblrs 
is  flat  and  smooth,  while  the  sides  aie  round.  Amongst  these 
are  specimens  of  gta>  mica  schist,  red  sandstone,  and  othei 
rocks,  imbedded  m  hard  yellowish  clay. 

AchiU  Island,  the  Isle  of  the  Cell,  is  separated  fiom  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  shallow  sound.  The  low  grounds  are 
covered  by  veiy  deep  peat-mosses,  m.  which  bog-pine  and  bog- 
oak  abound  Beneath  the  peat  aie  thick  bed')  of  bouldeis 
and  claj  Several  laige  hiEs  occupy  the  rest  of  the  space, 
and  these  end  in  steep  slopes  or  perpendicular  soa-iliffs 
These  lulls  have  the  usual  long  north-eastern  slope  and 
rounded  foims,  and  piles  of  diift-hke  morames  fill  up  thp 
ends  of  mountain  hoUows  Wheie  rocks  do  appear  they  \m\  e 
the  shape  ot  ice-ground  locks,  and  ?ome  few  have  giooves, 
but  bare  mcks  are  hard  to  find  m  AchilL  Cmaihan.  2222 
feet  high  according  to  the  survey,  and  22110  and  odd  by 
observation,  is  the  highest  point. 

On  the  eastern  shoulder,  at  600  feet,  a  rock-surface,  very 
much  weathered,  is  exposed,  and  a  deep  groove,  which  can 
still  be  traced  there,  points  east  and  west.  A  few  blocks  are 
perched  upon  rounded  rocks  at  this  spot,  and  higher  up  at 
800  feet.  These  are  clear  ice-marks.  At  1000  feet  the 
ground  is  covered  with  lai^  loose  stones,  laid  flat  and  closely 
packed.  They  are  of  many  kinds.  At  1500  feet  stones  stiU 
cover  the  ground,  but  they  are  smaller,  and  some  patches  of 
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yellow  clay  peep  out.  At  tlits  top  the  gi'ouml  is  still  tliickly 
covered  with  large  loose  rounded  stones,  and  the  rock-surface 
is  hidden. 

To  the  eastwards  a  smaU  glen  has  been  lioUowed  out  of 
t)ie  slope  of  the  hiU,  and  swept  bare.  A  small  lake  has 
formed  behind  a  mound,  which  seems  to  be  the  moraine  of  a 
small  glacier  which  once  nestled  here  and  swept  a  trench  in 
the  drift.  To  the  north  the  hiU  has  been  broken.  It  has 
a  steep  scarped  face  more  than  2000  feet  high,  along  which 
men  and  sheep  can  barely  scramble,  and  at  many  places  the 
slopes  end  in  sheer  cliffs. 

The  end  of  Achill  is  a  ridge  which  projects  westwai'd  into 
the  Atlantic.  Sheep  and  shepherds  scramble  along  the  face  of 
the  chffs  by  paths  on  which  even  natives  hesitate  to  venture. 
Perched  on  the  verge  of  this  cliff,  830  feet  above  the  Atlantic, 
when  the  wind  is  high,  the  whole  rock  seems  to  shake  and 
quiver.  It  is  a  grand  specimen  of  ocean-work,  and  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  ice-marks  in  Connemara.  There  everything  is 
rannd ;  here  all  is  angular,  the  hUls  are  ground  from  above,  but 
the  cliffs  are  undermined  and  broken  from  below  by  the  sea. 
Even  where  black  rocks  peer  throi^h  broken  white  water  off  the 
extreme  point ;  where  the  nm  of  the  tide  is  the  strongest,  and 
Atlantic  waves  are  of  the  lai^st  size ;  even  there  roek-forms  are 
sharp  and  angular.   Water- work  and  ice-work  are  very  different. 

On  a  fine  morning  after  a  westerly  gale  has  blo\vn  itself 
out,  great  rolling  masses  of  cloud  gather  and  ground  npon 
these  high  western  points.  They  seem  to  anchor  themselves 
upon  the  peaks  and  stretch  slowly  away  to  leewaiil,  10l)0 
feet  above  the  sea,  dropping  showers  as  Uiey  drift.  Their 
tall  white  heads  roll  upwaixls  and  shine  like  snow  in  the 
sun,  while  the  ribs  and  keels  of  these  air-slups,  dyed  blue 
and  pur^ile,  cast  deep  indigo  sliadows  on  tlie  Iieather.     As 
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these  clouds  now  drift  steadily  and  ground  upon  the  hill- 
tops, so  ice  once  drifted  and  grounded ;  and  here,  on  the  lee- 
side  of  a  group  of  hills,  boulders  ■which  ice  carried  and  dropped 
are  strewed,  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  edge  of  cliffs 
which  the  sea  is  now  hrealcing  down. 

Here,  too,  is  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  ocean-move- 
mcnts  which  result  from  the  earth's  rotation,  and  from  heat  and 
cold.  "Where  ice-grooves  of  an  arctic  enrrent  point  seawards 
towards  America,  the  Etjuatorial  Current  now  brings  tropical 
seeds  to  land.  The  people  constantly  pick  up  "nuts,"  and 
they  are  the  "horse-eyes'*  and  "brown  purses"  which  arc 
the  playthings  of  English  children  in  Jamaica,  "  fairy  eggs" 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  "  Ljusne  sten"  in  Iceland. 

In  Achill,  according  to  theory,  there  ought  to  be  drift  in 
the  lee,  and  there  is  so  much  of  it  that  rock-surfaces  are 
almost  wholly  concealed.  At  Westport  and  Lough  Conn,  at 
the  north-eastern  end  of  this  high  ground,  the  rock  ought  to 
be  swept  bare. 

On  leaving  Westport  the  road  passes  up-stream  over  a 
low  hill  about  400  feet  high.  It  separates  the  bay  from  the 
inland  plain,  and  it  stands  in  the  way  of  a  current  ilowing  in 
from  the  K.K  It  is  swept  bare  of  drift,  and  the  rock  is  much 
gi'ound.  Trees  point  from  W-KW.  and  show  the  usual  run 
of  currents  of  air  ;  rock-ridges  point  W.S.W.  out  into  the  hay, 
and  E.N.E.  up  a  wide  valley  at  the  low  lands  of  central 
Ireland.  From  this  hill  the  road  descends  into  a  rich,  well- 
cultivated  plain,  which  seems  to  be  made  of  drift,  for  rocks 
and  large  boulders  are  hidden 

At  Castlebar  rock-surfaces  begin  to  appear,  and  they  seem 
to  be  ground  from  the  N.E. 

Thence  to  Culhn  Lake  the  road  passes  over  a  tract  of  low 
country,  where  numerous  boulders.laa^  blocks,  beds  of  houlder- 
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clay  ill  hollows,  aiid  glaciated  rocks  and  ridges  abound.  The 
country  is  flat  and  boggy,  hut  the  hlock  of  high  land  of  which 
Achill  Island  forms  part  is  close  to  the  plain.  The  plain  is 
about  300  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Tlie  hills  are  about  2000. 
Ice-furrows  run  along  the  road-side,  gradually  sweeping  round 
the  foot  of  the  hill  till  they  point  at  the  narrows  between 
Lov/jh  Conn  and  Lough  Cullen.  Here,  according  to  theory, 
rocks  at  a  north-eastern  comer,  on  a  weather-side,  and  in  a 
low  pass,  ought  to  be  much  ground,  and  swept  clear  of  drift ; 
and  here  in  fact  rocks  are  as  bare  as  hill-tops  in  Scandinavia, 
or  the  straits  at  Oughterard. 

It  is  a  beautiful  spot.  The  road  winds  along  the  shore, 
and  passes  between  the  two  lochs,  beneath  gray  rocks,  amongst 
which  berries,  heather,  fern,  and  graceful  birch-trees  iind 
shelter  and  room  to  grow.  Distant  blue  liiUs  are  mirrored 
in  the  calm  water,  and  beaches  of  yellow  sand  and  mica  glow 
and  glitter  in  the  sun  like  gold  and  diamonds.  High  up,  on 
large  bosses,  ridges,  and  tors,  gi'eat  rounded  boulders  and 
roeking-stones  hang  poised  where  legends  tell  that  Finn  and 
Ins  giants  cast  them,  and  a  pretty  salmon  river  curls  under  a 
bridge  and  joins  the  lakes.  It  is  a  bit  of  Sweden  planted  in 
the  midst  of  Ireland,  and  the  same  agent  has  done  similar 
work  in  both  countries.  More  conspicuous  ice-work  could 
scarcely  be  found,  and  yet  there  is  no  indication  of  land-ice. 
Lai^  ridges,  and  grooves  upon  them,  all  point  at  low  lands 
along  the  course  which  was  chosen  to  make  a  level  road 
through  the  pass  which  was  a  strait  at  the  500  feet  level. 

The  lines  come  in  from  N.N.E.  near  the  river,  pass  S.S.AV. 
through  the  strait,  and  turn  gradually  westward  as  they  pass 
round  the  foot  of  the  hUl,  past  Castlebar  and  over  the  plain  to 
the  bare  hill  behind  Westport.  There  the  tall  cone  and  saddle- 
back of  Croagh  Patrick  blocks  the  way,  and  turns  the  course 
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of  ciirrents  of  air  ;  it  seems  to  have  thrown  the  water-stream 
westwards  into  Clew  Uay,  to  join  another  hranch  which  came 
in  from  Lough  Conn  to  Newport ;  and  these  two  probably 
dropped  their  burdens  of  drift  in  the  lee  of  the  hills. 

From  Ballina  to  Sligo  the  road  passes  up-stream  over  a  low 
flat  country  which  is  generally  well  cultivated.  Large  blocks 
of  stone  and  smaller  bouldei^  are  scattered  about,  and  stand 
up  like  monuments  in  the  green  fields.  Wlierever  the  soil  is 
broken  glacial  drift  appears,  and  where  rivulets  have  cleared 
their  beds,  the  rock-surface  below  the  drift  is  ground.  For 
many  miles  the  cone  of  Cro^h  Patrick  may  still  be  seen  past 
the  shoulder  of  a  hQl  of  the  same  l\  pattern,  which  rises  west 
of  Lough  Conn,  and  divides  tlie  glens  which  lead  to  Newport 
and  Westport. 

So  two  groups  of  hills  in  Galway  and  Mayo  appear  to 
record  that  they  were  groups  of  islands  in  a  frozen  sea  which 
moved  sonth-westward. 

To  the  right  is  a  block  of  liigh  land  which  reaches  to 
Enniskillen  ;  to  the  left  are  the  mountains  of  Donegal  beyond 
the  bay  ;  and  in  front  is  the  deep  groove  which  crosses  Ireland, 
and  holds  Donegal  Bay  and  Lough  Foyle. 

According  to  theory,  a  N.E.  current  entered  between  Innish- 
owen  and  Ballycaatle,  and  split  upon  hills  about  Enniskillen. 
The  Westport  branch  ran  down  past  Ballyslianuon  and  Sligo, 
through  Donegal  Bay,  and  branched  off  into  Clew  Bay  at  Lougli 
Conn ;  the  other  joined  a  stream  which  came  in  hy  Belfast, 
and  ran  out  by  way  of  Lough  Mask,  Lough  Corrib,  Onghterard, 
and  Galway.  Both  came  from  Scotland.  Tlie  Deny  and  Done- 
gal stream  came  along  the  north  side  of  Ceantire ;  the  Belfast 
and  Galway  stream  came  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  they  were 
kept  separate  by  the  mo^mtains  of  Antrim  and  by  Ceantire. 
In   travelling  from   Ballysftannon    to   Enn'iskilkn   these 
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two  streams  are  crossed.  The  soutli-westeni  bank  oi' 
Loi^li  Eme  is  the  block  of  high  land  -wliich  stretches  to 
Lough  Conn ;  the  nortli-eaatem  bank  is  low  and  undulating. 
A  depression  of  a  few  htmdred  feet  would  sink  the  plain,  and 
make  these  hills  islands.  Tliey  are  beds  of  grit  and  limestone 
nearly  horizontal,  and  from  Sligo  to  Enniskillen  the  hill-faces 
resemble  broken  sea-cliffs.  At  Enniskillen  the  eastern  side 
has  the  same  form,  but  tlio  low  groiuids  about  tlie  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  the  hUI-tops,  are  rounded.  The  lake  itself  seems  to 
be  a  rock-basin  filled  with  mud,  boulders,  and  water.  If  an 
ice-laden  current  beat  upon  the  edge  of  a  stratum  of  limestone 
it  would  tend  to  make  sea-cliffs. 

From.  Miinishillen  to  Lough  FoyU  the  stream  is  crossed 
again  by  a  railway.  The  country  is  low  and  flat,  thickly 
covered  with  deep  soil  and  beds  of  clay  and  boulders,  and  no 
rocks  are  to  be  seen  by  a  passing  traveller.  At  £alli/shann&n, 
where  a  salmon  stream  worthy  of  Norway  is  cutting  a  drain 
for  Loi^h  Eme  through  limestone,  fossUs  are  weathered  out, 
and  the  rock-surface  is  pitted  like  that  of  weathered  lime- 
stone elsewhere.  In  the  plain  the  rocks  are  hid,  stri^  can- 
not be  seen,  but  the  general  shape  of  the  country  remains, 
and  it  tells  of  ic&  Hollows  and  low  ridges  have  one  general 
direction,  and  point  from  or  towards  the  bays  which  here 
approach  each  other  and  make  Donegal  a  peninsula. 

From  StraMne  to  Lettcrkenny  the  sea  of  relling  hills  and 
glens  is  crossed  at  the  isthmus.  Every  here  and  there  a 
great  roimd  stone  in  a  corn-field,  a  dam  buUt  of  boulders, 
a  gravel-pit,  or  a  bed  of  clay  in  a  burn,  appears  to  give 
evidence  in  favour  of  ice-floats.  So  from  the  end  of  Lough 
Poyle  to  Achill  Head  and  Galway  the  evidence  agrees  so  far. 
At  the  highest  ])oint  ou  the  road  between  Tjctterkenny 
and  Strabane,  400  feet  or  thereabout-s,  the  boiddcre  include 
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granites  of  various  sorts,  gray  and  white  i^uirtz  lock,  and 
traps  of  various  colours.  Many  of  these  must  ha\e  travelled 
far : — some  perhaps  from  the  Giant  s  Ciu'iew  ay  The  lines 
point  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  granitea  resemhle  Aberdeen 
granites  ;  according  to  theory  they  may  have  come  thence,  but 
there  is  granite  close  at  hand  in  Donegal. 

From  Zetterkenny  to  Gmeedar  a  coast-road  makes  nearly 
half  a  turn  round  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Donegal 
mountains,  or  the  weather-side  of  a  group  of  islands. 

On  leaving  Ldterkenny  glaciated  rocks  appear  at  about 
400  feet  above  the  sear-leveL  Eidges  rim  N.E,  and  S.W.,  but 
the  rock  is  too  much  weathered  for  small  marks.  Further 
on,  at  the  turn,  the  rocks  are  swept  bare  and  much  ground, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  dii'ection.  Thence  all 
the  way  to  Gweedor  the  rocks  near  the  sea  are  glaciated,  but 
broken  into  low  cliffs.  A  range  of  lofty  hills — Muckish,  big 
and  little  Ach,  and  Aracul — stand  out  from  the  Deny  Veagh 
range  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  most  northern  mountain,  about 
2000  feet  high,  a  bed  of  fine  white  sand  is  worked  for  glass- 
making.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  it  got  there,  or  why  it 
has  not  been  washed  away.  The  toad  bends  south-westwards 
along  the  base  of  these  mountains,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  deep  glens. 

If  these  hills  were  islands  in  a  north-eastern  cuiTent,  and 
exposed  to  the  Atlantic,  the  inn  at  Gweedor  would  be  at  the 
end  of  a  sea-strait,  and  in  the  lee  of  the  stream.  The  weather- 
side  has  been  swept  clean ;  in  the  supposed  lee  a  large  deposit 
of  glacial  drift  is  piled  at  the  end  of  the  strait.  The  heap 
crosses  the  glen  below  the  lake,  and  rises  more  than  500  feet 
on  the  hill-flanks.  SmaU  rivulets  have  made  sections,  which 
show  these  low  lulls  to  consist  of  sand,  gravel,  large  and 
small  boulders,  all  mixed  confusedly  and  i-esting  upon  sand- 
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atoue.  The  river  whiijli  drains  the  lake  cuts  tliruiigli  the 
mound  in  a  wide  gap  which  looks  as  if  a  glacier  had  ploi-^hed 
it  out  after  the  land  TOSe.  Many  of  tlie  larger  stones  in  fcliese 
mounds  are  scored  The  sweep  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
prevailing  wind  is  from  the  S.W.  If  sea-waves  ilriven  by 
S.W.  winds  piled  such  heaps,  these  would  he  in  the  lee  at 
the  north-easteni  end  of  the  range,  which  in  fact  is  swept 
clean,  so  the  evidence  tells  for  movement  from  the  N.E. 

Aracul  is  the  highest  mountain  in  this  tract  After 
leaving  the  inn,  glaciated  rocks  begin  to  appear  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  at  about  400  feet.  The  ascent  from  this  side 
is  very  steep.  After  passii^  over  a  series  of  cairns  of 
angular  quartz  blocks  which  seem  to  have  fallen  from  the 
hUl,  a  steep  slope  of  talus,  angle  35°,  leads  up  to  the  foot  of  a 
large  whin  dyke.  This  stands  out  from  the  loose  stones  like 
a  great  cyclopean  wall.  No  better  specimen  of  the  works  of 
Are  is  to  be  found  in  Iceland,  It  runs  south  through  the 
hdl.  In  that  direction  a  cLuarry  has  been  opened  which 
yields  excellent  crystalline  white  marble.  It  is  fine  and 
white  as  that  of  Pentclicus. 

At  about  2200  feet  these  cliffs  are  passed,  and  a  steep 
slope  of  stones,  with  patches  of  heather,  grass,  and  moss  like 
green  velvet,  leads  to  the  top.  From  this  point,  on  a  showery 
day,  with  a  S.W.  wind,  the  march  of  clouds  over  the  Atlantic 
is  seen  in  perfection.  "When  a  shower  is  coming,  a  low  ragged 
fringe  blots  out  the  horizon  to  windward,  and  advances 
steadily  upon  the  mountain,  seeming  to  eat  up  the  coast-line, 
the  low  country,  and  the  lakes.  Then  a  puff  of  mist  like  a 
wreath  of  gray  smoke  sweeps  up  the  hill-side,  and  then  the 
whole  cloud  sweeps  round  the  top  and  a  sudden  darkness 
wraps  everything  as  in  a  thick  veil.  The  lower  world 
disappears ;  the  rain  patters  down  and  splashes  against  the 
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stone'^,  ami  the  wind  sweeps  past  with  a  vusliiiig  noise  like 
the  sound  of  the  sea-  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  crouch 
nndei  a  stone,  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  res^ation.  In  ten 
minutes  the  cloud  passes  on  its  way  ;  light  dawns  as  suddenly 
as  it  disappeaied  ,  coaat-line,  plain,  coni-land,  hill  and  moor, 
seem  to  grow  out  of  the  gray  sea  of  mist.  The  sun  wades 
out  into  the  blue  sky,  tlie  tail  of  the  cloud  creeps  over  the 
lugliest  peak  of  the  hill,  the  sough  of  the  wind  dies  away, 
and  the  shower  and  the  cloud  are  gone. 

If  tlie  cloud  were  ice,  the  wind  an  arctic  current,  and  the 
rain  boulders,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  rocks  would  be 
marked,  and  drift  scattered. 

On  tlie  sides  of  this  particular  hill  there  is  no  vestige  of 
ice-work,  for  it  is  a  broken  ruin.  Looking  down  from  the 
pi'ak,  loose  stones,  which  rains  have  freshly  washed  from  the 
crumbling  sides,  radiate  in  yellow  winding  streams,  like  the 
floods  which  carried  them  to  lower  grounds.  This  hill  is 
weathered.  But  lower  down,  rocks  on  cols  have  the  familiar 
ice-shape,  and  nearly  aU  the  lower  hiUs  to  the  south  are  mani- 
festly ice-ground.  On  the  veiy  top  of  the  highest  peak  of 
Aracul  one  only  patch  of  the  original  surface  seems  to  be 
preserved  Tt  is  a  liard  gray  quaii;;  rock  about  three  scLuare 
yartls  in  area,  and  smoothed  across  the  joints.  The  surface 
appears  to  be  scored  N.E.  by  N.,  SAV.  by  S.  ;  the  height  ia 
2450  feet  above  tlie  sea. 

This  mark  is  uncertain,  but  about  1000  feet  lower  down  ice- 
marks  are  plain.  On  a  col  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
on  a  knob  of  hard  gray  quartz,  grooves  cross  the  col  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.,  in  the  direction  which  a  stream  would  take  if  it  flowed 
(hi-ough  filcnveoffk  and  branched  off  soawai-ds  upon  the  cone 
of  Aracul.  In  tlie  glen  at  which  these  grooves  point  are  heaps 
of  broken  stones  piled  confusedly,  as  ii'  swept  there  by  streams 
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or  a  glaflior.  On  the  col  are  several  large  rounded  bouldei'S 
of  granite,  wldeli  contrast  stiangely  with  the  angular  gray 
(■[iiartz  of  tlie  bTOken  mountaiua.  One  great  granite  pebhle  is 
nine  feet  long  by  six  broad.  At  a  height  of  about  900  feet,  in 
tlie  pass  by  tlie  road-side,  the  rocks  are  hidden  beneath  a  mass 
of  boulders  and  clay,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  stones  are 
foreign  to  the  rocks  upon  whicli  they  rest.  At  the  top  of  the 
pass  of  Glenveagb,  about  1100  feet  on  the  side  of  Beiiduich, 
are  many  well-preserved  granite  surfaces,  upon  which  grooves 
point  EiN.E,  over  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  in  Scotland.  Many  perched  blocks  of  large 
size  are  balanced  upon  these  bare  granite  rocks.  Bums  and 
gravel-pits  by  the  roadnside  show  the  whole  of  the  low  grounds 
in  tliis  pass  to  be  paved  with  drift  beneath  a  carpet  of  peat- 
moss, but  the  col  is  swept  bare,  and  high  up  on  the  sky-line, 
to  the  south,  great  stones  are  poised  in  ranks,  as  if  the  in- 
habitants liad  i-anged  them  there  to  hurl  upon  offending 
Saxons. 

The  quartz  hnis  to  the  north  have  none  of  these  conspicu- 
ous ice-marks  ;  they  are  weathered  qtxartz  peaks,  but  granite 
has  withstood  the  weather,  and  the  hills  to  the  south  are 
manifestly  ice-ground.  On  one  side  are  talc^  soil,  and 
vegetation ;  on  the  other,  bate  rock  and  perched  boulders. 
Tjower  down  on  the  weather-side  there  is  little  drift  and  much 
glaciation  ;  jointed  tors  and  long  ridges  abound,  and  the  hills 
are  rounded  to  the  very  top.  At  Lough  Veagh  another  great 
pass  nuis  S.AV.  through  the  hUls,  and  here  a  patch  of  drift  or 
a  moraine  makes  a  dam  and  a  beautiful  lak&  At  the  weather- 
end  of  the  next  ridge  a  series  of  grooves  point  N.  and  S.,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  500  feet  Soon  after  this  the  north-eastern 
end  of  the  Donegal  peninsula  is  passed,  and  the  direction  of  ice- 
gvooves  clianges.     They  pointed  across  the  stream  at  the  end 
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of  tlie  ridge,  where  the  streams  split ;  wlien  the  end  is  pasaeil 
they  point  along  the  side  of  the  ridge,  and  into  glens  which 
converge  about  the  head  of  Donegal  Bay.  The  spoor  seems 
to  record  movements  like  those  which  are  roughly  shown  on 
the  margin  of  the  map  (vol.  i,  p.  496). 

Here,  too,  the  rock  changes — granite  is  left,  ilags  are 
reached,  and  heather  and  bog  give  place  to  grass  and  corn- 
fields. But  still  the  old  rocks,  with  their  old-woild  inscrip- 
tions, peer  out  all  the  way  down  to  tlie  sea  at  Lough 
S  willy. 

At  the  holy  rock  of  Tohar-an-doon,  where  sick  pilgrims 
resort  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  from  Scotland,  and  even  from 
America  ;  where  a  garden  of  planted  crutches  and  walking- 
sticks  bears  flowers  and  a  foliage  of  bows  and  rags,  the  votive 
offerings  of  those  who  believe  that  the  holy  well  beside  the 
rock  cured,  or  will  cure,  their  ailments  ;  the  old  ivck  upon 
which  Irish  kii^  were  crowned  in  the  olden  time — is  an 
ice-ground  tor  ;  and  here  in  the  low  grounds  the  direction  is 
once  more  N.R  and  S.W. 

So  the  trail  is  clearly  marked  for  a  height  ectual  to  that  of 
the  highest  hills  in  the  north  and  west  of  Ireland,  all  the  way 
from  Galway  to  Gweedor,  and  the  lines  aU  aim  diagonally 
across  meridians,  northwards  and  eastwards,  except  at  places 
where  a  current  would  split  or  eddy  behind  an  island,  as  the 
wind  now  eddies  behind  tlic  Irish  hills. 

Three  curves  are  thus  started  from  Galway,  Westpovt,  and 
Derry  Veagh. 

North-eoiiern  coast. — The  western  coast  gives  a  broad  clear 
tiail,  and  it  points  to  the  N.E.  coast  of  Ireland.  It  was 
ciossed  from  Galway  to  Gweedor  north wanls ;  the  next  cast, 
liki  1  sUidv  pointer's  range,  should  be  soiithwai'd.%  tlin 
nthei  v.'w 
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The  nortli-eastern  corner  of  Ireland  is  about  the  Giant's 
CauseyMy.  From  Deny  a  line  of  rail  leads  over  a  flat,  up- 
stream to  Coleraine,  and  the  first  high  hUl  is  at  Ballycastle. 

Looking  N.E,  from  the  Causeway,  on  a  fine  day,  the  land- 
scape fades  in  the  Sound  of  Juia.  A  north-eastern  line 
passes  near  Loch  Awe  in  Scotland,  and  clears  the  land  of 
Ceantire  ;  a  S,W,  line  passes  over  low  lands  towards  Ennis- 
Idllen  and  Galway.  The  rocks  of  the  district  are  basalt  or 
chalk,  and  the  boulder  clay  seems  chiefly  to  contain  blocks  of 
basalt.  But  on  the  beach  and  elsewhere,  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  granite,  of  a  dark  limestone,  of  sandstone,  and  of 
gray  cLuartz,  are  fomid. 

Kear  the  top  of  the  cliff  ice-stria  are  well  marked  upon 
whinstone,  near  a  wall  They  point  N.E.  by  E.  along  the 
north  shore  of  Ceantire,  and  S.W.  by  W.  along  the  shore  of 
Lough  Foyle.  In  a  field  near  this  spot  is  a  large  wandering 
block  of  trap,  and  near  it  are  several  Ixmlders  of  sandstone, 
greenstone,  and  granite,  some  of  which  are  grooved.  This 
direction  ^rees  with  the  run  of  the  flood-tide,  which  splits 
off  the  Giant's  Causeway.  One  branch  pours  up  Lough 
Foyle  in  the  old  groove,  the  other  passes  outside  of  Innish- 
owen,  and  so  north  in  an  eddy  A  depression  of  500  feet 
would  let  the  tlood  pour  through  Donegal  Bay.  Parallel  to 
the  aea-eliffs,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  is  a  hne  of 
submarine  cliffs,  well  known  to  fishermen,  who  get  fish  in 
tlie  deep  water. 

If  heavy  ice  were  now  floating  in  the  Irish  Channel,  and 
grounding  upon  the  top  of  this  lower  shelf,  some  200  feet 
below  the  sea,  ice-floats  would  make  parallel  marks  similar  to 
those  which  now  exist  on  the  top  of  the  upper  shelf,  about 
300  feet  above  the  sea.  If  the  \ipper  cliff  were  imder  water 
half  Ireland  would  be  submerged.     If  it  were  2000  feet  under 
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water,  and  the  sea  ovtr  &han  Folagli,  laigc  litigs  like  those 
which  now  pass  Cape  Faiewell,  might  ground  at  the  Gianfa 
Causeway.  If  the  depiession  wa?  geneial  m  Europe,  the  sea- 
way would  be  open  to  the  polai  basiiL  (See  map,  vol  i  p  2*52 ) 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  these  marks ;  they  are  ice- 
grooves  crossing  each  other  at  a  small  angle.  They  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  kind  as  grooves  which  are  found  on  the 
top  of  basaltic  cliffs,  within  sight  of  glaciers,  neai  the  edge  of 
the  Arctic  Current,  at  the  foot  of  SnEefeU  at  Stapi  in  Iceland 
(chap.  XXV.)  There  the  grooves  point  at  glacier's,  basalt,  and 
lava,  and  at  the  top  of  a  volcano ;  here  they  point  at  low 
lands  and  sounds,  where  the  tide  still  moves  in  curves  parallel 
to  the  old  ice-groovea.  And  here  the  works  of  fire  are  as 
manifest  as  they  are  at  Staffa  and  StapL 

From  Bcdlycasth  to  Cush&ndal  the  road  passes  over  a  spur 
of  the  Antrim  hills,  and  reaches  as  high  as  800  feet.  The 
higher  it  goes  the  more  drift  there  is,  and  at  the  highest  point 
the  rocks  are  ground  but  weathered.  To  the  N.E.  is  the  Mull 
of  Ceantire,  so  this  part  of  the  coast  was  ui  the  lee  of  the 
Scottish  Land's  End,  hetween  two  streams  or  tides  which 
passed  through  Lough  Foyle  to  Donegal  Bay,  and  through 
Belfast  Lough  to  Galway  Bay. 

From  Ouskmdal  to  Glcnami  the  road  coasts  along  the 
sear-margin  beneath  cliffs  of  chalk  capped  with  whin.  The 
contrast  of  white  and  brown,  with  all  possible  shades  of  green 
and  blue  and  purple,  on  land  and  sea,  and  in  the  distance, 
make  these  cliffs  very-  beautiful.  The  beach  is  composed  of 
boulders,  chiefly  whinstone,  but  pink  granite  is  to  be  seen 
here  and  tliera 

"When  rocks  whose  colours  are  so  conspicuous  are  thus 
placed,  transported  fragments  are  like  thistle-down  which  a 
deer-stalker  throws  up  to  find  out  the  direction  of  a  breeze 
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A  bit  oi'  "  Irish  liiuestoiio "  used  to  fonii  pail  of  a  cliild'a 
museum,  on  the  opposite  coast ;  a  flint  is  a  ittre  stone  beyond 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  There  are  none  on  the  opposite  coasts 
of  Scotland — flints  were  btmed  with  their  owners  in  Koss- 
shire  and  in  Arran.  Boulders  on  the  opposite  Scotch  coasts 
are  chiefly  gray  C[uartz,  like  hills  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Hebrides.  But  if  the  south-westem  line  is  followed,  Irisli 
drift  is  full  of  chalk  and  trap.  Professor  Jukes  says  (Maniial 
of  Geology,  p.  6*75) — "Chalk  flints  and  pieces  of  hard  Antriui 
chalk  are  found  in  the  drift  in  the  coimties  of  Xtubliu  and 
Wicklow,  up  to  heights  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  and  along 
the  whole  eastern  and  southern  coast  of  Ireland,  at  least  as 
far  as  Ballycotton  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Cork." 

The  tides  run  both  ways,  but  this  drift  went  S.W.,  wliicli 
again  supports  a  theory  of  a  Baltic  cuiTent. 

Opposite  to  the  Antrim  hills  at  Clandehoyc,  m  County 
Down,  an  isolated  hill  of  slaty  quartz  risra  upon  the  southern 
point  of  Belfast  Lough.  The  hill  is  ice-ground,  and  the  strife 
at  about  600  feet  point  N.E.  by  N.  at  Arran,  and  S.W.  by  S. 
at  the  shoulder  of  the  Monrne  Mountains,  in  the  tbreetion  of 
Galway.  From  "  Helen's  Tower,"  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  a 
magnificent  panorama  includes  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the 
opposite  coasts  from  the  Mull  of  Ceantire  to  Cumberland. 

.  Belfast  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  lough,  in  a  hoUow 
which  stretches  far  inland.  The  hollow  is  boimded  on  the 
N.W.  by  a  range  of  hills,  extending  soxith-westwanJ  from 
Lame.  These  are  of  trap  or  chalk,  and  where  they  are  not 
broken  away  in  cliffs  they  are  rounded.  At  600  feet  a  large 
wandering  block  of  whin  stands  in  a  green  field,  where  it 
must  have  been  carried.  At  1450  feet,  on  the  top  of  one  of 
these  liills,  another  lai^e  block  is  planted.  It  lias  been  split 
by  gunpowder,  but  the  rounded  forms  of  tlie  fragments  con- 
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trast      tl    tl  e  f  act  r         d  1   t    y  tl  f,  q  ot  tl  e    t     e 

Fiom  tl  s  po  nt  the  -tx)  ind  slope  n  all  li  e  t  ong  an  1  lo  ^ 
heathe  sloj  e**  stretcl  ml  nd  t*  w  i  b  Long!  Ne'i^l  A  In  g 
searcl  o  the  e  hill  t  ps  filled  tu  d  ^co  er  a  k  face 
Some  snipes,  a  grouse,  a  collie-dog,  and  a  keeper  were  foimd, 
and  the  latter,  on  heing  questioned,  exclaimed,  "  "What,  in 
heaven's  name,  do  you  want  with  rocks?"  Quarries  in  the 
hill-side  show  that  the  rounded  forms  of  these  hiUs  are  due 
to  denucktion,  and  the  glen  gives  the  same  direction  as  the 
grooves  at  Helen's  Tower.  Tlie  form  remains,  hut  the  exposed 
surface  and  all  smaU  marks  have  crumhled  away. 

Another  hill  of  about  the  same  height  gave  a  similar  re- 
sult. On  the  side  of  Cave  HiH  a  large  quarry  facing  Belfast 
gives  a  fine  section  of  the  chalk,  with  its  dykes  and  cover  of 
trap.  A  thin  bed  of  red  and  yellow  baked  flints  divides  the 
two.  The  dykes  appear  to  have  cooled,  and  set  at  the  sides 
of  the  fisaures  through  which  the  melted  stone  rose,  and  the 
chalk  in  the  walla  of  the  vein  of  trsip  is  hard  and  brittle  as  if 
it  had  been  heated. 

Above  the  trap  is  a  layer  of  loose  brown  earth,  containing 
numerous  rounded  stones,  chiefly  trap.  The  chalk  fi'om  this 
quarry  is  used  for  ballast,  and  ballast  when  done  with  is 
thrown  overboard  ;  ships  from  Belfast  sail  far,  so  a  lump  of 
Antrim  chalk  on  a  beach  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
natural  movement  in  the  sea.  About  1000  feet  up  this  hill 
is  a  large  rounded  stone,  different  from  the  rock  beneath  it. 
At  the  top,  1300  feet,  are  more  loose  stones,  but  the  rock  is 
liidden.  The  sea-face  is  a  cliff!  The  chalk  has  been  under- 
mined, and  the  trap  has  split  ofl'  and  sunk  down  like  the 
Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of  "Wights  Looking  towards  central 
Ireland  from  this  hill-top,  there  is  no  high  land  to  stop  the 
movement  which  marked  the  liill  at  Clandeboye.    Tlie  Moume 
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Mountains  ai'e  there,  but  they  fade  away  mliiid  At  bOO  feet 
the  whole  land  from  Belfast  to  the  Moume  hills  would  be  a 
wide  strait.  It  is  now  the  line  of  various  cinils  md  riilways, 
works  which  follow  level  ground  and  a-v  oid  mountauis  Far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  is  a  level  horizon  oi  in  undulating 
plain. 

When  all  the  lines  thus  found  ruled  upon  a  few  Irish  hills 
are  laid  do\vn  on  a  map,  and  carried  at  the  proper  level  from 
liill  to  hill ;  over  plain,  glen,  and  sea ;  they  are  found  to  have 
a  common  general  direction.  Galway  lines  point  towards 
Antrim  hills.  Lines  at  Clandeboye  point  along  the  south  side 
of  Ceantire  at  Arran  in  Scotland.  Lines  near  "Westport  point 
at  Lough  Conn,  and  there  lines  point  at  Lough  Poyle.  At  the 
Gianfs  Causeway,  at  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle,  lines  pouit 
along  (he  north  shore  of  Ceantire  towards  Inverary  and  Oban. 
At  Glen  Veagh  lines  point  towards  Mull  and  the  Cidedonian 
Canal,  The  lines  seem  to  agree  with  hollows  laid  down  on 
good  maps.  Either  the  lines  of  movement  were  governed  by 
the  form  of  the  land,  or  the  form  of  tlie  land  was  altered  by 
the  movement.  But  it  is  admitted  that  the  form  of  the 
rock-surface  is  a  result  of  denudation,  and  where  ice  is  work- 
ing in  earnest  now,  as  it  is  off  Labrador,  rocks  seem  to 
crumble  like  mole-hills  before  the  mighty  force.  Looking  to 
the  geology  of  Ireland,  harder  rocks  are  in  the  hills,  and  softer 
generally  in  hollows.  Looking  to  the  ice-marks,  it  is  clear 
that  ice  has  worked  in  Ireland  up  to  a  height  of  2000  feet. 
Taking  the  whole  evidence,  it  seems  that  denudation,  and 
transport  of  a  great  mass  of  debris,  have  resulted  in  northern 
Ireland  from  a  general  south-westerly  movement  in  a  cun'ont 
laden  with  heavy  ice,  which  continued  to  flow  till  land  rose 
and  stopped  the  movement 

The  people  of  Antrim  and  the  N.E.  of  Ireland  liail  from 
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S     thil     fitl    -v  II     1    es  1       1    1^    ce  on  liisli  r(u:ka 

a  n  back  at  'luatli   I    so  the  next  t,  %t  n    st  be  taken  Iwyoiiil 
the  SPi  'uiJ  this  t  lie  noitl-v  iris 
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IJALWAY  CURVE — AKRAN. 

The  ice-lines  on  the  east  coast  of  Northern  Ireland  aeemed  to 
converge  on  Arran,  Ceantire,  and  Loch  Linne  ;  so  the  Irish 
spoor  must  be  followed  past  the  Mull  of  Ceantire  by  the 
Galway  and  Westport  curves. 

Galway  carve,  Firthof  Clyde,  CMmftroe.— Steamboats  follow 
the  Galway  curve  up-stream  from  Belfast  to  Aivirossan.  On 
that  coa3t  no  observations  are  recorded,  and  none  were  made 
on  this  journey ;  but  ice-marks  abound  in  Ayrshire. 

On  the  Cumhraes,  an  arrow  on  Mr.  Geikie's  map  *  points 
nearly  south,  out  of  the  Firth.  It  is  a  low-level  mark  corre- 
sponding to  the  run  of  the  ebb. 

Arran. — On  Arran  no  arrows  are  marked  by  Geikie.  The 
hills  are  well  seen  frem  the  Ayrshire  coast,  and  to  them  the 
high  grooves  in  Connemara  and  Antrim  point. 

The  high  ground  forms  a  block  which  is  still  surrounded 
with  water.  The  granite  mountains  differ  in  shape  from  the 
granite  hills  of  Connemara  ;  they  are  higher,  and  down  to 
a  certain  level,  about  2000  feet,  Goatfeli  and  his  giant 
brethren  are  broken  weathered  peaks  A.  They  are  like 
jagged  mountains  which  tower  above  ice  ui  Spitzbergen  and 
in  the  Alps.  But  in  Arran,  and  elsewhere  about  the  Clyde, 
hdls  below  2000  feet  are  rounded  like  ice-ground  hiUs 
everywhere  ■-"^ .  Above  Zamlash,  a  long  glen  and  a  steep 
*  On  the  Phenomena  of  the  Glacial  Drift  of  Scollaiid,  by  A,  Geikie ;  1863. 
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Toad  lead  over  to  the  south  eud  of  Arrai].  At  800  feet,  close 
to  the  road-side,  ice-grooves  are  weU  marked  on  sandstone ; 
they  point  N.E.  by  N.  and  N.E.  at  the  shoulder  of  the  Holy  Isle, 
and  S.W.  over  the  col  at  Ireland.  .At  this  level  the  stream 
would  not  be  influenced  by  the  low  Ayrshire  coast,  for  800 
feet  of  water  would  sink  most  of  the  low  lands.  To  the  south 
of  the  road  is  a  hill-top  1350  feet  high.  Here,  on  a  rock 
which  has  the  form  of  glaciation,  a  deep  groove  points  N.K 
by  N.  over  the  Cumbraes  at  Ben  Lomond.  In  the  other 
directions  a  stick  nearly  clears  the  Mull  of  Ceantire,  and 
points  at  Antrim.  At  this  level  a  stream  would  be  free  to 
move  over  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

These  marks  were  not  made  by  land-gLieiers,  foe  they  do 
not  point  at  the  high  mountains  beside  them.  TJiey  seem  to 
belong  to  the  hollow  which  crosses  the  south  end  of  Arran 
diagonally,  and  to  a  stream  which  flowed  through  it. 

In  the  deep  glen  which  runs  south-westward,  enormous 
masses  of  drift  are  piled ;  but  the  drift  is  not  arranged  in 
c;Bnical  3ieaps  hke  a  moraine.  In  the  glen  which  runs  N.E.  there 
is  less  drift.  Trees  show  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  ^ri^d 
to  be  S.W.,  for  the  branches  point  up-stream  in  one  glen,  and 
down-stream  in  the  other. 

A^Tan,  western  coast. — A  road  coasts  northwai'ds  along 
the  back  of  the  island-  At  a  point  caUed  Leaca  Bknaca 
(Speckled  Slabs)  certain  igneous  rocks  are  much  weathered, 
but  icfr^round  to  a  great  he^ht.  At  200  feet  or  thereabout, 
grooves  are  distinct ;  they  run  horizontally  along  the  hill 
which  faces  Ceantire  ;  at  this  spot  these  contour-lines  run 
N.,  S.  Perched  blocks  and  jointed  tors  are  numerous  up  to 
the  sky-line.  In  the  lee  of  this  point  to  the  south  are  great 
beds  of  drift  which  contain  stones  of  many  kinds,  but  one 
pattern.     After  a  long  search  no  flints  or  Antrim  chalk  were 
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found  North  of  tliis  promontory,  another  deep  glen  leads  to 
Brodick  over  a  pass,  and  the  coast-land  is  a  wide  flat  moor. 
Over  thia  a  path  leads  to  the  King's  Caves.  Close  to  the 
sea  ia  a  fine  mass  of  columnar  basalt. 

At  Mackari  the  drift  is  arranged  in  terraces,  whicli  look 
like  anoient  sea^margins,  but  these  are  chiefly  composed  of 
glacial  drift. 

The  actual  sea-beach,  where  no  ice  now  forms,  is  a  gootl 
specimen  of  its  class.  It  is  a  hollow  curved  slope  of  lai^e 
stones,  with  ripples  of  coarse  gravel  about  high-water  mark, 
and  a  calm  of  sand  below  it ;  but  every  here  and  there  a 
great  ice-boulder  is  planted  in  the  midst  of  these  stone-waves 
like  a  beacon  amongst  breakers.  About  Dvhhgan'ie  walls 
are  a  curious  study.  They  are  made  of  big  stones  found 
about  the  sea-margin ;  they  were  washed  out  of  the  drift- 
terraces  by  the  sea,  and  they  have  been  broken  by  men  so  as 
to  show  their  internal  stracture.  Some  blocks  are  conglomer- 
ates, which  contain  rounded  water- worn  ciuartz  boulders  as  big 
as  turnips,  bits  of  water-worn  granite,  gray  and  red  sandstone, 
and  other  stones  all  cemented  with  a  coarse  hard  reddish 
cement  Others  are  blocks  of  old  red  sandstone,  which  con- 
tain large  pebbles  of  water-wom  quartz  with  the  sand  packed 
round  them,  as  sand  is  packed  about  pebbles  on  the  sea-beach. 
Others  are  Mocks  of  granite  very  like  those  which  are  found 
on  the  beach  near  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  along  the  Antrim 
coast.  There  are  many  chips  broken  from  Arran  hills,  but 
amongst  them  are  no  bits  of  Antrim  flint  or  chalk. 

At  the  house  of  Duhhgarrie,  at  the  end  of  the  longest  and 
deepest  glen  in  Arran,  a  river  ia  crossed.  It  rises  amongst 
the  highest  hills,  2874  feet.  Here  is  a  washed  moraine  with 
conical  lulloeks  and  terraces.  A  little  beyond  the  house  the 
TOad  passes  under  a  steep  bank  of  brush^food  growing  on 
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glacial  drift.  A  lew  atixiainlets  Itave  cut  sears  in  this  face, 
which  is  about  100  feet  high.  The  bank  contains  scratched 
and  polished  stones  of  all  sizes  imbedded  in  fine  gray  clay, 
very  unlike  the  common  drift-clay. 

This  tlien  appears  to  be  a  record  of  the  local  glacier- 
system  of  Arran,  a  museum  of  Arran  stones  brought  down  to 
the  sea,  and  partially  arranged  by  the  sea. 

At  lomachar  the  north-western  comer  of  the  island  is 
reached.  There  a  sea^cliflf  about  150  feet  high  rises  above  a 
beach  of  rolled  stones  and  broken  crags.  Tliis  is  modem  sea- 
work,  but  the  TOck-surfaee  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  is  ice- 
ground-  It  is  so  weathered  and  worn,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  the  direction  with  certainty.  The  rock  is  contorted 
slate,  and  on  it  rounded  blocks  of  compact  granite  are  perched 
at  this  level 

At  a  little  more  than  1000  feet,  on  the  shoulder  of  a  hill 
which  makes  the  base  of  Ben  Bhanrigh  (the  Queen's  Hill), 
ice-scores  are  very  well  preserved  on  a  smooth  patch  of  slate, 
which  appears  from  under  the  peat-moss.  The  direction  at 
this  promontory  is  again  N.  and  S.  A  stick  aims  nearly  at 
Skipness  Point,  and  at  the  MuU  of  Ceantire,  along  the  run  of 
the  coast.  A  little  lower  down,  and  furtlior  from  the  hill, 
scores  upon  similar  rocks  point  N.N.E. 

At  Whitefarlane,  close  to  the  road-side,  at  less  than  100 
feet  above  the  sea,  strias  on  slate  are  very  clear.  They  point 
N.E.  by  N.,  and  so  do  bent  trees  beside  them.  Grooves  are 
tool-marks  of  ice  and  water-streams ;  trees  are  shaped  by 
streams  of  air ;  the  equinoctial  gale  followed  the  run  of  the 
Arctic  Current,  and  both  were  driven  by  the  same  forces  past 
this  spot  in  opposite  directions. 

The  Galway  curve  is  carried  over  Arran  at  Lamlash  at 
1300  feet,  and  past  the  west  and  nortli-west  comers  of  Arran 
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at  more  than  1000.  To  account  ibr  these  Jiiaiks  by  laiid-ice 
alone,  a  glacier  must  be  imagined  reaching  from  1350  feet  to 
the  sea-bottom,  and  from  Ceantire  to  the  nearest  hills  of  equal 
height  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  To  account  for  the 
marks  by  floating  ice,  like  that  which  is  working  off  Labixidor 
in  the  same  latitude,  a  change  of  climate  and  of  sea-level 
must  be  assumed. 

The  run  of  the  tide  in  the  Sound  coiTcsponds  to  the  ice- 
lines  on  the  hill ;  the  wind  follows  tiie  ice-grooves  along  the 
hill  1000  feet  higher.  A  south-westerly  breeze,  whieli  soon 
became  an  ecLuinoetial  gale,  and  whose  path  along  the  sea 
was  marked  by  blue  squalls  and  crisp  waves,  swept  the  fringe 
of  a  low  cloud  of  sea^-mist  northwards  along  the  hill  at  the 
high  level.  Further  up  the  Sound  the  same  south-west  wind 
curled  round  the  hills  and  blew  from  the  south-west ;  further 
up  it  blew  from  the  west.  In  the  lee  of  the  mountain  the  sea- 
mist  hung  and  boiled  and  roUed  over  and  over.  A  stream  of 
water  of  equal  depth  moving  the  other  way  would  move 
solid  floats  as  the  wind  moved  clouds  ;  surely  the  stream  did 
flow  here,  and  the  floating  solids  have  recorded  the  fact. 

In  the  night,  when  the  breeze  became  a  storm,  it  was  a 
Dutchman's  hurricane,  straight  up  and  down,  in  the  glens.  It 
surged  over  the  hiUs  like  great  rollers  on  a  beach,  and  plunged 
down  upon  the  house-tops,  as  if  to  crush  them ;  and  ocean- 
streams  must  toII  over  sunken  hills  in  the  same  way. 

At  Cathr-mihio-Dkuil,  which  strangers  liave  baptized  Cati- 
kill,  and  at  Loch  Kanza,  are  two  long  glens  which  held  glaciei-s, 
for  terraced  moraines  are  near  the  sea  A  lofty  ridge  divides 
the  glens,  and  the  hiU-top  was  a  good  point  for  high  gi'ooves. 

Loch  Halloa. — Up  to  1300  feet,  rocks  on  this  ridge  are 
icebound,  but  so  weathered  that  the  direction  is  hard  to 
make  out.     On  a  shoulder  at  this  levi'l  many  large  boulders 
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of  granite  (some  six  feet  loiig)  are  poised  on  slate  t 
The  smoothest  side  of  these  slate  knolls  points  N.N.E.,  the 
broken  side  S.S.W.  The  dip  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
shape  and  fracture.  These  forms  give  the  direction  given 
hy  grooves  at  1000  feet,  and  the  wind  which  followed  the 
grooves  below  blew  against  the  fractured  side  of  the  rock  here. 

At  1400  feet,  a  deep  groove  in  granite  again  pointed  down 
wind  N.  E.,  over  everything  in  Arran  and  Bute,  up  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  at  Iiills  ahout  Ben  Lomond 

So  the  Galway  curve  is  here  earned  over  Arraii  at  1400  feet. 

At  tlie  top  of  the  ridge,  1800  feet  or  thereabouts,  several 
lai^e  stones  had  been  moved  a  few  yards  from  their  beds 
towards  the  S.W.,  but  here  the  giunite  is  weatheiii^  fast, 
and  has  weathered  so  far  as  to  ohhterate  all  small  marks. 

Gravel  as  large  as  peas,  scudding  before  a  gale,  was  form- 
ing tiny  beaches  in  front  of  every  heather-bush  and  peat-bank ; 
and  rain-drops  pattered,  and  splashed,  and  rattled  against 
the  hill,  diiven  by  the  gale.  It  was  bad  weather  for  spooring 
on  high  grounds. 

Lm)!  Marks. — In  the  bottom  of  the  glen  neai-  Loch  Eanza, 
about  200  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  fine  section  of  an  ancient 
water-washed  moraine.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  granite 
gravel  swept  from  the  hills,  and  of  very  lai^  gitinite  boulders, 
which  something  stronger  than  wind  and  water  must  have 
piled  there ;  but  this  is  not  a  perfect  moraine,  the  surface  had 
been  worn  down.  Lower  down,  stones,  sand,  and  gravel  are 
mnged  in  terraces,  and  packed  upon  a  different  principle.  The 
stones  are  sorted  in  sizes,  and  laid  in  sloping  beds,  where  the 
rivers  shot  them  out  during  floods  and  low  waters.  These  are 
the  washings  of  moraines  an-anged  by  burns  in  the  sea.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  loch  in  the  sea  is  a  ridge  of  stones  washed  into 
another  shajw,  and  arranged  on  a  different  plan,  by  the  ebb 
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aiid  tJow  of  tlie  tide,  aiid  by  sea^wavea.  An  old  castle  stands 
on  the  sea-bar  to  mark  a  date,  and  amongst  the  gravel  at  the 
point  a  large  block  of  granite  stands  firm  in  the  station  which 
it  took  up  before  the  castle  was  built  From  Loch  Ranza 
to  the  south  end  of  Arran,  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  similar  large  granite  boulders  are  planted  on  the  beach  ; 
and  more  boulders  of  the  same  kind  are  perched  on  the  top  of 
the  Holy  Isle,  according  to  a  work  on  tlie  geology  of  AiTan.* 

Thus  granite  blocks  and  ice-marks,  in  situ-,  can  be  traced 
from  the  central  high  hills  to  the  south  end  of  Arran,  but 
there  are  traces  of  two  kinds  of  glaciation.  In  the  glens  are 
marks  of  a  large  local  system,  but  high  up  on  watersheds  are 
marks  of  something  laiger.  According  to  theory  these  high 
marks  record  the  passage  of  the  same  arctic  current  whose 
traces  were  found  at  Belfast,  and  in  Conneniara  ;  because  ice- 
grooves  point  from  the  E  of  N.  to  the  W.  of  S.  in  tliis  district. 

Having  canied  the  Galway  ciirve  thus  far,  the  Westport 
curve  must  be  carried  a  stage  if  possible.  Having  beat  round 
Arran,  and  found  the  spoor  a8  high  as  1400  feet,  and  all 
round  the  coast,  the  next  cast  is  northwards  across  the  stream 
to  Ceantire. 

•  Geology  in  Clydesdale  mid  Arran,  embracing  the  Marine  Zoology  imd,  the 
Flora  of  Arran,  etc.     By  James  Biyoe,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S, 

Tliis  author  sayn,  at  p.  15,  that  he  had  foiled  to  discover  any  decided 
cases  of  glacier  moraines  in  An'an.  He  meiitinuB  piles  of  drift  at  the  mnuth 
of  O-len  loi'sa,  and  at  "'Catacol,"  which  are  mentioned  above,  as  moiaineB 
K'ashed  out  of  shape.  Mi'.  Bryce  attiibutea  thian  to  currents  of  water  sweep- 
ing these  glens  when  the  area  was  I'ising  from  beneath  the  sea.  At  pp.  86  and 
87,  and  elseivhere,  terminal  and  lateral  moraines  are  mentioned  and  described 
at  higher  levels  in  these  Arran  glens ;  and  at  p.  89,  the  combined  action  of 
local  glaciers  and  ice-floats  is  suggested  to  Bcconnt  for  the  dispersion  and 
placing  of  blocks  of  native  granite,  which  are  perched  on  distant  liigli  points 
in  Amn,  such  as  the  Holy  Isle  at  which  high  grooves  above  Lamlnsh  point 
(see  p.  66).  The  anthor  has  failed  to  notice  these  and  other  high  marks  which 
would  have  helped  hia  argument.  This  seeins  to  be  the  work  of  an  able  geolo- 
gist who  changed  his  fii-st  opiuion  after  careful  einminaliun  and  due  com- 
parison with  other  parts  of  tlic  coiinti'y,  so  hia  evideme  is  the  more  valuable. 
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Between  the  Gal  way  and  Westport  curves  is  Ccantire,  at  whicli 
place  grooves  at  the  Giant's  Causeway  pointed.  A  steamer 
runs  from  Loch  Eanza  to  Campbelton,  and  thence  a  road  leads 
to  the  Ughthouse  at  the  Scotch  Land's  End.  The  east  coast  is 
broken  and  weather-beaten  all  the  way,  but  the  highest  hills 
are  rounded.  At  Camplelton  the  hills  are  very  unlike  ice-work. 
Not  a  symptom  of  glacial  action  could  be  traced  np  to  the  top 
of  a  hiU  1100  feet  high  which  rises  south  of  the  town.  But  if 
the  sea  were  1000  feet  deeper,  the  town  and  the  country  between 
the  two  seas  would  be  about  990  feet  under  water.  This 
district  has  been  swept  and  the  surface  destroyed  by  the  sea- 
There  is  no  trace  of  old  ice  in  the  low  grounds  further 
west.  A  few  suspicious  boulders  at  the  end  of  glens  may 
possibly  be  renmants  of  moraines  or  drift,  but  these  are  few 
and  far  between.  Within  four  miles  of  the  lighthouse,  rocks 
on  high  grounds  begin  to  assume  the  familiar  shape,  and  at 
a  height  of  700  feet,  a  laige  block  is  perclied  upon  a  roimded 
hiU-shoulder  to  the  right  of  the  road.  At  900  feet,  some 
blocks  of  rounded  granite  peer  through  the  moss  by  the  road- 
side, and  beside  them  are  lumps  of  the  crumpled  contorted 
islate  of  the  country.  Fifty  yards  furtlier,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road,  is  a  well-preserved  surface.  It  is  a  miniatiire  toi', 
and  a  deep  gi-oove  on  the  top  of  it  points  ucar]\-  E.  and  '\\'.. 
at  the  notch  through  which  the  iwad  passes. 
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Over  tlie  brow  to  the  south  of  the  road,  hilis  rise  to  a 
height  of  1260  feet,  according  to  a  barometer  which  passing 
gales  made  an  uncertain  guide  for  tlie  time.  All  these  tops 
have  glaciated  surfaces,  broken  short  off  on  the  Irish  side ; 
and  the  run  of  hollows  and  hill-sides,  and  of  ridges  of  rock, 
nearly  agrees  with  the  opposite  hollow  in  whicli  Belfast  Lov^h 
now  ebbs  and  flows.  But  all  fine  lines  seemed  worn  out  of 
the  contorted  broken  mica^slate.  One  hiU-top  after  another 
was  drawn  blank.  After  a  long  search  some  very  renuirkable 
grooves  were  found  below  the  brow,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
Mull  They  arc  on  a  point  of  hard  rock  at  1080  feet  or  there- 
abouts. Two  smooth  regular  deep  grooves,  about  six  feet  long, 
run  parallel  to  each  other,  so  as  to  cut  out  a  narrow  ridge 
upon  which  a  man  could  ride.  One  groove  is  a  foot  deep, 
and  two  feet  wide,  the  other  about  the  same  size.  Part  of 
this  reck  has  split  off  and  fallen,  and  large  blocks  of  it  lie 
below  the  solid  point.  The  fragments  are  deeply  grooved, 
and  these  marks  ran  parallel  to  the  others,  before  they  split  off. 

One  of  these  fallen  grooves  ends  suddenly,  so  that  the 
hollow  would  fit  a  man's  head  like  a  stone  helmet.  The 
grooves  cut  through  the  edge  of  beds  in  the  stone,  and  the 
whole  rock  is  rounded.  In  profile  it  has  the  form  of  a  great 
gray  leech,  and  Fair  Head  in  Ireland  is  seen  over  the  rounded 
back.  A  stick  laid  in  one  of  the  grooves  points  W.N.W.  just 
outside  the  Ehinns  of  Islay,  along  the  run  of  tlie  tide,  wiiich 
hurries  past  heaving  and  boiling  1000  feet  below.  Hei'e  then 
a  stream  bearing  ice  once  curled  round  the  MuU,  and  ran,  as 
streams  now  run,  from  Loch  Fyne  and  the  Kyles  of  Bute, 
round  Skipness  Point,  along  the  Sound  of  Kilbrannan,  and 
past  the  great  Scotch  rendezvous  for  niotleiii  stoims  and  tides. 

These  smooth  gmoves  sixo  all  the  more  remai'kablc  from 
the  shattered  I'ocks  wlu'ch  surround  them  on  all  sides.     It 
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reniaiaed  to  be  seen  if  waves  and  streams  make  similar  marks 
at  the  shore,  without  the  help  of  ice,  and  after  a  close  search 
no  grooves  were  found.  The  coast-Une  is  made  up  of  anguUr 
forms,  land-slips,  rifts,  riven  cUffa  ready  to  slip,  and  vast  piles 
of  broken  fallen  cliffs,  amongst  which  a  wild  sea  raged  and 
roared,  while  the  wind  drove  spray,  cutting  sliowera  of  rain, 
and  hail  scudding  over  land  and  sea.  About  the  aiguilles 
of  Mont  Blanc  (chap,  xii.)  similar  piles  of  ruin  are  strewn  ; 
here  all  the  power  of  the  Atlantic  has  failed  to  obhterate  high 
ice-marks  on  the  brow  of  the  MuU  of  Ceantire. 

Fmin  Campbelton  to  Gleiihar  the  road  coasts  the  Atlantic 
for  twelve  miles  along  the  north  shore.  The  rocks  about  this 
level  are  all  shattered  and  riven,  and  the  power  of  ocean- 
waves  is  displayed  in  the  grand  tumbling  surf  which  rolls  in 
upon  the  sand  at  Maehariehanish  Bay.  On  the  land  aide  are 
piles  of  drift,  which  seem  at  first  to  be  hills  of  blown  sand, 
but  the  sand  covers  heaps  of  large  stones.  At  Glenbar  the 
mouth  of  a  glen  running  north-eastwards  towards  Arran  is 
passed,  and  there  numbers  of  large  polished  and  grooved 
blocks  of  hard  stone,  foreign  to  the  district,  had  been  freshly 
dragged  from  a  field  and  were  piled  along  the  road-side  for 
building  fencea.  The  ice-marks  on  these  were  quite  fresh. 
The  Giant's  Causeway  bears  S.W.  by  W.  from  this  spot,  and 
is  clearly  seen  on  a  fine  day.  Ice-marks  at  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way pointed  N.E.  by  E.  into  Glenbar,  and  along  the  shore  of 
Ceantire.  There  is  no  Antrim  chalk  at  Glenbar,  but  there  is 
granite  in  Antrim.  From  this  glen  to  the  mouth  of  West 
Loch  Tarbert  the  coast  gradually  loses  the  shattered  form  of 
ocean  denudation,  and  smooth  ice-work  is  better  preserved 
as  the  shelter  is  reached.  Rocks  are  less  and  leaa  broken  as 
the  mainland  is  approached,  and  as  one  island  breakwater 
after  another  shuts  out  the  waves.      As  the  western  surf 
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decreases  in  power,  aiid  waves  get  smaller,  rifta  and  geos 
become  hollows  ;  cliffs  change  to  ridges  and  tors  ;  patches  of 
drift  with  stones  appear  on  hill-sides,  more  lai^e  boulders  are 
seen  on  the  shore,  and  every  rock-fonn  points  into  Loch 
Tarbert,  and  the  wide  hollow  in  which  it  lies,  as  the  direction 
from  which  some  grindii^  force  moved.  At  Fronichean,  upon 
the  top  of  an  isolated  hill  about  200  feet  high,  a  weathered 
surface  is  preserved,  so  tliat  the  direction  can  be  deter- 
mined by  deep  grooves  and  other  sure  marks.  At  this  spot 
ice  moved  from  N.E.  towards  the  island  of  Cara. 

At  about  100  feet  above  the  clachan  tiie  marks  are  fresh. 
The  rock  is  smooth  and  rounded,  and  straight  grooves  on  it, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches  wide,  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  deep,  and  some  more  than  six  feet  long,  prove  that  ice 
moved  from  E.N.K  at  this  spot  At  300  feet  on  the  same 
liili  the  general  form  alone  is  preserved.  The  same  rock  has 
weathered,  so  that  waving  ribs — the  edges  of  beds  of  crumpled 
slate — rise  an  inch  or  more  above  the  surface.  At  first  sight 
the  fresh  grooves  would  seem  to  be  the  work  of  a  small  modern 
glacier,  which  slid  down  a  north-eastern  hollow  from  low  hills 
in  Ceantire.  The  moraine  seems  just  below  the  village,  but 
the  shape  of  tlie  hills,  deep  glens,  and  the  direction  of  the 
gi'ooves,  make  a  modem  land-glacier  impossible.  One  surface 
has  been  preserved  at  one  spot  by  clay,  and  lately  exposed,  so 
it  remains  entire  beside  a  bare  surface  spoiled  by  weather. 

The  highest  hill  on  the  road-side  is  opposite  to  Ardpatrick, 
and  is  400  feet  high.  The  surface  is  bare  rock,  ground  and 
weathered.  Deep  marks  here  point  E.N.E.  up-stream,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  pass  which  leads  over  Ceantire  to  Skipness,  and 
W.  S.W.  past  Ardpatrick  at  the  southern  poijit  of  Islay.  A 
mmiber  of  loose  stones  are  scattered  on  this  hill,  one  of  which 
is  a  large  block  of  white  quariz. 
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At  the  end  of  West  Loch  Tarbert,  Ceantire  is  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  about  halt'  a  mile  wide  and 
some  thirty  feet  high.  "West  Loch  Tarbert  lies  in  a  deep 
hollow  about  ten  miles  long,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
strike  of  rock-beds.  On  either  side  of  this  large  gix)ove  are 
hills  from  1500  to  2000  feet  high.  Those  to  the  south-east 
make  the  north-eastern  end  of  Ceantire ;  the  other  side  of  the 
groove  is  a  block  of  high  land  which  ends  in  another  lai^e 
groove  at  the  Crinan  Canal,  and  the  highest  point  in  the  dis- 
trict is  Sliamh  Gaoil  (the  HUI  of  Love),  about  which  many 
songs  and  legends  are  repeated.  Above  the  town  of  Tarheit, 
in  the  middle  of  the  trench,  is  a  long  ridge  about  600  feet 
high.  On  the  top  of  tliis  ridge  are  perched  blocks,  and, 
thoi:^h  much  weathered,  ice-marks  abound  on  the  hill.  At 
one  place  a  long  narrow  ridge  like  the  back  of  an  animal  ends 
abruptly  where  it  waa  broken  off ;  at  another  a  patch  of  hard 
stone  ground  smooth  has  resisted  the  weather,  and  marks  are 
plain.  The  ridge  itself  gives  the  direction.  A  stick  pointed 
at  Dunskeg  in  West  Loch  Tarbert,  points  down-stream  over  the 
island  ofCara  at  Lough  Foyle  in  Ireland,  and  up-stream  N.E.  by 
E.,  over  Cowal,  past  the  northern  shoulder  of  Iiigh  hills  neai' 
Ardkinglas ;  and  every  rock-form  in  the  neighbourhood  points 
the  same  way.  With  the  sea  at  tliis  level  Ceantire  would  he 
three  islands,  with  sounds  near  Skipness  and  at  Campbelton. 
A  stream  flowii^  as  the  ehb  does  in  Loch  Fyne,  would  split 
on  hills  east  of  Tarbert.  One  branch  would  join  a  stream 
coming  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  as  the  ehb  does  at  Skipness 
Point,  and  follow  the  direction  of  ice-grooves  on  the  Arran 
hills ;  another  would  flow  past  Tai-bert  through  two  naiTow 
soimda,  and  jobi  the  other  streams  aboiit  Clachau,  when>  ice- 
grooves  point  at  the  hollow  which  crosses  Ceantire.  At 
higher  levels  similar  streams  would  still  follow  these  ilcej) 
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trendies,  and  flow  round  islands  which  are  liills  now.  In 
walking  north-westwards  from  Taibert,  long  parallel  ridges 
and  deep  troughs  are  passed  as  the  hill  is  mounted.  From 
Tarbei-t  to  the  top  of  the  first  ridge  is  about  550  or  600  feet. 
Tlien  comes  a  steep  descent  of  about  500  feet  into  the  next 
groove.  Tlien  a  steep  hill  rises  to  650  feet,  and  a  point  is 
reached  which  opens  the  narrow  end  of  Loch  Fyna  Ben 
Cruachan  is  seen  to  the  north,  the  Ardltinglas  liills  to  the 
south,  and  a  wide  hollow  with  hills  and  glens  between  these 
high  points.  Eidge  follows  ritlge  up  to  the  top  of  Shamli 
Gaoil,  and  the  whole  district  seems  ice^round. 

All  the  low  hills  are  of  one  pattern.  At  TOO  feet  are 
perched  blocks,  and  more  can  be  seen  higher  up  ;  rolled  stones 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  and  many  are  foreign  to  the 
rocks  on  which  they  rest.  Every  bare  rock  in  this  district, 
oven  rocks  below  high-water  mark,  and  under  water,  are 
grooved  and  rounded  in  the  same  general  direction. 

So,  after  a  check  at  the  Mull  of  Ceantire,  the  spoor  wliich 
was  taken  up  at  Westport,  at  Clew  Bay,  in  Ireland,  is  fresh 
on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  It  lies  in  a  wide  hoUow  between 
the  Jura  and  Arran  hUb ;  between  Cruachan  and  Ben  Lo- 
mond further  inland ;  and  central  Scotland  is  right  ahead. 
The  track  will  be  taken  up  there  again. 

On  Mr.  Geikie's  map  arrows  point  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  over 
these  Ai^llshire  hUls,  and  the  marks  are  attributed  to  glaciers 
of  very  large  dimensions  sliding  off  Scotland,  According  to 
the  marlc3  now  described,  ice  moved  south-westwards  as  far 
as  Galway  and  Westport,  in  Ireland  ;  if  it  was  a  glacier,  it 
was  2000  feet  thick  at  Shan  Folagh ;  it  was  at  least  sixty  miles 
wide  on  this  part  of  the  Scotch  coast,  and  it  moved  over  the 
tops  of  hills,  between  1500  and  2000  feet  higli,  in  Arran  and 
Ceantire 
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BALTIC    CURRENT    6 — GALWAY   AND   WESTPOET    CDRVKS — 
ARGYLL,   ETC. 

Gaiway  Cwrves. — The  spoor  talten  up  at  Galway,  and  found  at 
Belfast  and  in  Arran,  is  fresh  in  Bute  ;  but  at  the  low  level 
of  Bute '  the  lines,  according  to  Mr.  Geikie's  map,  follow  th<; 
run  of  the  ebb  tide,  and  curve  hack  to  the  E.  of  S. 

At  Greenock  a  glaciated  rock  peers  out  from  under  a 
garden-wall  in  a  footpath  near  the  town. 

So  three  lines  taken  up  in  Ireland  are  landed  in  three 
grooves  which  cross  Scotland. 

The  Deny  Veagh  line  points  to  the  Caledonian  Canal ; 
the  Westport,  Deny,  and  Tarbert  line  to  Glenorchy ;  the  Gal- 
way, Belfast,  and  Arran  line  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde  :  and  these 
must  be  followed. 

At  or  near  the  present  sea-level  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
path  which  ice  followed  in  aU  the  lochs  of  western  Argyll 

In  crossing  from  Greenock  to  Inverary,  from  the  Galway 
to  the  Westport  curve,  a  series  of  hollows  are  traversed.  It 
is  plain  that  land-ice  or  sea-ice,  moving  at  low  levels,  could 
only  slide  down,  or  float  up  or  down,  these  deep  grooves. 

Zoch  Long  (the  Sliip  Loch)  runs  up  W.E.,  and  rocks  on  its 
shores  are  ground  from  the  N.E.  as  far  as  Tarbert,  where  Ben 
Ix)mond  stands  sentry,  A  low  neck  of  land  divides  Loch 
Long  from  Loch  Lomond.  At  the  level  of  sea-shells  found 
about  Paisley,  Greenock,  etc.,  the  sea  would  reaeh  Glenfallocli, 
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and  surround  a  large  block  of  high  land  iu  DuniLaiiousIiire. 
At  Tarbert  the  ice-marks  do  not  point  at  Ben  Lomond,  but 
turn  round  and  point  at  the  shoulder,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
locli,  where  engineers  chose  Glenfalloeh  as  the  lowest  pass  to 
reach  Loch  Tay.  Ben  Lomond  was  not  the  source  of  the  ice. 
A  great  stream  was  moved  down  from  Glenfalloeh,  leaving 
great  atones,  to  wMch  legends  are  attached.  One  is  the  "Stone 
of  the  Bulls."  It  was  capsized  and  rolled  down  from  the  moun- 
tains during  a  mythical  fight  between  two  mythical  bulls,  and 
it  has  been  used  as  a  pulpit  in  later  days.  High  up  ou  the 
sky-line,  on  the  shoulder  of  Ben  Lomond,  at  least  2000  feet 
up,  more  boulders  are  perched,  where  they  could  not  have 
rolled.  They  must  surely  have  floated.  If  these  be  marks  of 
ice-floats,  the  GlenfaUoch  stream  split  at  Tarbert ;  one  branch 
went  S.W.  down  Loch  Long,  the  other  round  by  Dumbarton 
to  Greenock.  The  proof  must  be  sought  at  the  head  of  Glen- 
falloeh, at  the  watershed,  and  that  station  has  not  yet  been 
made  good. 

At  Movjardmnan,  on  Loch  Lomond,  where  steamers  call,  a 
point  of  rock  at  the  water-level  has  deep  conspicuous  grooves 
which  clearly  indicate  very  heavy  ice  passing  towards  the 
Clyde,  and  grounding  or  sliding  here.  The  only  doubt  is 
whether  the  ice  was  aground  in  a  sea,  or  high  and  dry. 

Glmerodk. — The  Loch  Long  stream  was  joined  by  several 
others.  A  laa^  branch  can  be  traced  from  Ben  lomma  to 
the  col  at  '■  Kest-and-be-Thankful."  There  the  level  is  about 
800  feet,  and  the  CLuestion  is,  What  was  the  sea-level  when 
the  last  glacier  reached  it  ?  The  marks  can  be  followed  from 
the  col  two  ways ;  down  Glencrodh  (the  Fold  Glen)  to  the 
sea  at  Loch  Long,  and  down  to  Ardkinglas.  The  question  to 
be  answered  is — 

Did  the  ice  slide  all  the  way,  or  did  it   slide  part  of  the 
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way,  to  be  launched  at  2000,  or  800,  or  any  sea-level  other 
than  the  present  ? 

Loch  Goil. — Loch  Goil  branches  off  from  Loch  Long  lowor 
down,  and  heavy  ice  came  down  that  pass  from  the  north. 
The  rocks  are  all  ground,  and  the  weather-side  is  towards 
the  pass. 

At  the  mouth  of  Loch  Goil,  Ciach-an-Turaman  (the  Stone 
of  Sta^ering)  is  perched  upon  the  sky-line  about  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  loch  is  about  250  feet  deep, 
and  the  shape  of  the  bottom  is  known  to  herring-fishers,  who 
say  that  "  it  is  all  in  pits  and  ridges."  It  is  therefore  like  tlie 
shora  If  this  be  the  work  of  land-glaciers,  the  ice  was  at  least 
600  feet  thick. 

At  the  head  of  Loch  Goil  two  glens  branch — one  to  the 
"  Eest,"  800  ;  the  other  to  Glen  Ifrinn,  where  the  eol  is  630. 
A  coach  and  a  character  convey  travellers  to  Loch  Fyne.  At 
200  feet,  and  on  the  top  of  this  pass,  are  piles  of  glacial 
drift,  and  at  the  sea-level  on  both  sides  are  conspicuous  ice- 
marka. 

But  the  difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  high  drift  at  730 
feet.  No  land-glaciers  met  there,  for  there  are  no  glens  to 
hold  them. 

Zoeh  Eck. — Lower  down,  a  third  low  pass  joins  Loch  Fyne 
to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  at  the  Holy  Loch  and  Dunoon. 

The  shores  of  Loch  Eck  are  strewed  with  large  boulders, 
and  grooved.  The  col  is  about  100  feet  higli,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Geikie's  map,  the  ice  moved  towards  the  Clyde  from 
Loch  Fyne. 

The  c[uestion  to  be  solved  is  the  sea-leveL  At  100  feet 
there  would  be  a  strait  at  the  Holy  Loch  ;  at  730,  a  second 
strait  at  Glen  IMnn ;  at  800,  Loch  Fyne  would  join  Loch 
LoiijJ  in  a  rock-basin  called  Loch  Eestal,  and  it  would  meet 
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Loch  Lomond  at  tlie  head  of  Gleu  Ohonaglas,  aud  at  tlie  head 
of  Gleu  P^ii^  If  til*'  sea  ever  was  at  that  level,  there  must 
be  evidence  of  the  fact  somewhere,  and  ice-grooves  on  water- 
sheds may  be  examined  as  silent  witnesses. 

Loeh  F1JIU. — Loch  Fyne  runs  nearly  N.E.  towards  Loch 
Tay.  Striie  are  laid  down  on  Geikie's  map ;  and  they  arc 
very  conspicuous  at  low  levels.  Everywhere  along  the  shores 
from  end  to  end,  ice-maiks  are  fresh  upon  rocks  near  the  sea 
and  awash.  The  direction  of  movement  was  along  the  run  of 
the  ebb,  S.W. 

The  woodcut  on  p.  92  is  copied  from  a  photograph  made 
by  an  able  artist.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  form  of  sucli 
rocks. 

Iwnerary. — North  of  Loch  Fyne,  two  glens-— Gleu  Aoradh 
and  Glen  Siorrath — run  northwards  and  eastwards  towards 
Loch  Awa  In  these  are  piles  of  drift,  and  in  branch  glens 
which  run  into  them  are  similar  collections  of  rubbish  at 
sunilar  elevations,  generally  from  600  to  800  feet. 

At  a  place  in  Glen  Aoradh,  called  TuUick  (momids),  are 
great  conical  heaps  of  scratched  stones,  and  otiier  glacial 
debris,  arranged  like  moraines  described  above  (chap,  xxviii,) 
On  one  of  these  momids  courts  were  held  in  the  olden  time. 
The  drift  extends  to  the  top  of  the  col,  which  is  about  800 
feet  high,  level  with  "Eest-and-be-Thankful."  Tliere  is  notlung 
in  the  shape  of  the  coimtry  to  suggest  a  glacier  ending  at  the 
head  of  Glen  Aoradh.  Ben  Cruachan  is  heyond  Loch  Awe, 
and  tlie  drift  did  not  come  from  that  direction.  But  if  the  sea 
were  1000  feet  higher.  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Fyne,  and  Loch  Lomond 
would  ail  be  joined,  the  sea  would  reach  the  foot  of  the  hills 
of  central  Scotland,  and  all  these  passes  would  be  straits,* 

Lorn,  Cowal,  and  Ceautire  would  be  t-en  islands  added  to 
=  Fill-  tlia  simiv  nf  nilibisli-hi'aiis  ainppwl  fioni  iiieltiiif;  iirs  mv  \-«\.  i.  f.  38(1. 

vol-  11.  c; 
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the  Hebrides,  and  tlie  mainland  of  Scotland  woidd  be  an 
archipelago  at  this  sear-level 

The  river  Aoradb  has  cut  sections  in  the  drift,  and  it 
seems  to  have  come  round  a  hill-slioulder  from  hills  and  glens 
about  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Awe.  Above  a  certain  level, 
about  900  or  1000  feet,  the  hill-tops  are  bare  rock,  and  strise 
on  them  point  in  that  direction. 

Loch  Awe. — Loch  Awe  runs  N.E.  and  S.W.,  like  the  prin- 
cipal glens  in  this  district.  It  points  up  to  Loch  Lyddich 
and  Loch  Ericht  in  central  Scotland  ;  and  rocks  along  the 
shores  of  Loch  Awe  are  ground  from  that  direction. 

The  geneiul  features  of  the  country,  then,  suggest  the 
action  of  some  powerful  engine  which  has  ground  the  whole 
district,  so  as  to  furrow  it  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  cross-cut  it 
from  N.W.  to   S.E.,  leaving  a  few  high   points   unground, 

Above  a  certain  level,  about  2000  feet,  the  tops  are  riven, 
weathered,  shattered,  bare  rocks,  as  Beinn  Copa«h  ("the 
Jagged  Hill,"  which  Saxons  call  the  Cobbler,  and  Celts 
Arthui^s  Seat) ;  the  Gray  Head,  and  others.  Lower  hills  are 
smooth  rounded  ridges,  with  the  worn  strata  peeping  through 
the  turf  to  show  that  the  glens  are  grooves  hollowed  oot. 
They  are  tool-marks  of  some  graving  engine,  not  fractures 
in  the  earth's  crust. 

The  shattered  peaks  prove  tiiat  the  glens  ai-e  not  weather- 
marks.  Eiver-beda  prove  that  the  glens  are  not  simply 
water-marks. 

Right  down  these  smooth  hill-sides  small  streams  are  saw- 
ing rough  splintery  trenches.  They  are  cutting  across  the 
grain  into  the  rounded  sides  of  smooth  grooves  gouged  out 
with  some  other  tool. 

The  sea-coast  proves  that  the  glens  are  not  the  luiu'ks  of 
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oeean-curreiits.  Sea-waves  cliop  like  an  axe  at  tho  root  of  a 
tree,  or  like  a  pickaxe  at  the  foundation  of  a  wall  ;  and  the 
west  coast  is  a  wall  of  cliffs,  wherever  the  sea  iias  ita  full 
swing. 

These  west  country  glens  seem  to  be  large  ice-gitwves  ; 
the  problem  is.  How  came  the  climate  to  change,  and  when 
did  the  change  take  place?  If  there  were  a  measure  for 
river-work,  the  H^hland  burns  would  give  one  answer.  A 
stranger,  wandering  along  a  smooth  hiU-side,  may  see  a  nai'- 
row  belt  of  brushwood  meandering  through  the  heather.  On 
commg  to, the  place,  he  will  find  an  impassable  gorge,  hidden 
amongst  the  trees.  Unless  he  knows  the  fords,  he  may  wan- 
der for  miles,  stopped  by  the  work  of  a  rivulet. 

Legends  tell  how  Eob  Eoy  took  up  his  abode  at  a  river- 
fork  of  this  kind,  and  called  the  place  his  castla  The  house 
is  there  still ;  and,  without  the  modern  bridge,  a  stranger  could 
hai'dly  get  to  it,  though  the  fords  are  easy,  when  found. 

Further  back,  it  is  told  that  a  forfeited  earl  and  a  faithful 
guide  escaped  from  hostile  Atbole  men,  "  who  had  made  a 
stable  for  horses  of  the  Castle  of  MacCailain."  The  foes  got 
near  enough  to  speak,  but  the  strangers  could  not  cross  a 
bum  whose  very  existence  a  stranger  would  liardly  suspect. 

The  river-bed  is  a  fact,  if  the  story  be  too  picturesque  for 
sober  history.  It  is  a  deep  gash,  witli  vertical  sides,  cut  in 
the  smooth  rounded  hollow,  which  was  made  befoi-e  the  rivers 
began  to  saw  ;  and  the  rivers  are  sawing  through  ice-gix)oves, 
which  ai'e  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  been  made  in  the  low 
grounds  of  Ai^U. 

Wesiport  Curve — high  ma7'ks. — In  order  to  find  out  the 
com'se  of  a  general  movement  in  ice  and  wnter,  sufficient  to 
account  for  denudation  on  this  scale,  it  is  neeessarj'  to  get  out 
of  this  network  of  deep  narrow  glens.     Tlie  top  of  the  steeple 
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is  the  place  for  the  weathcr-coek,  and  hill-tops  must  be  sought 
for  the  spoor  of  the  Baltic  Current. 

Ihin  Ckorre  Bhile. — On  the  north  side  of  Loch  Fyue,  iieai' 
luverary,  is  a  hill  wMch  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  Dun 
Horrible  ;  but  the  name  means  the  hill  of  the  steep  brink.  It 
is  about  950  feet  high.  The  top  is  isolated,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
ridge  which  separates  Glen  Aoradh  from  Glen  Siorrath ; 
Ben  Cruaclian  is  to  the  north,  ami  the  cols  are  lower  thaJi 
this  hiU-top.  Loch  Fyne,  and  hilla  and  glens  about  it ;  the 
Ceantii-e  liills,  and  many  other  distant  points,  are  seen  from 
this  spot.  With  the  sea  at  800  feet,  it  was  a  rock  far  fTOm 
shoi-e.  Near  the  top  are  loose  blocks  which  must  have  floatetl 
thei-e,  unless  they  were  carried  by  glaciers  or  mea  The  hill  it- 
self, and  rock-sui-faces  laid  bare,  have  the  usual  rounded  form. 

At  about  750  feet^  weathered  rock-tables  are  bare  in  the 
moor  below  the  top.  Any  marks  which  can  be  found  on  them 
seem  to  point  at  Glen  Siorrath  and  the  shoulder  of  Eeiim 
Buidlie,  beyond  which  lies  Loch  Tay.  A  block  of  hard  stone, 
beautifully  smoothed  and  grooved  on  two  sides,  lies  here ; 
and  fences  are  made  of  boulders  gathered  on  the  hUL  At  this 
level,  and  above  it,  rocks  to  the  north  are  iee-gronnd  all  the 
way  to  the  head  of  Gleu  Aoradh,  and  marks  there  turn  round 
the  hill-shoulder  into  the  Loch  Awe  groove. 

These  marks  lead  to  central  Scotland,  But  there  ave 
higher  marks, 

Bdnn  Bhreac. — The  highest  point  on  the  lidge  which 
divides  Loch  Awe  from  Loch  Fyne  is  Beinn  Bhreac  (the 
Speckled  Hill),  In  ascendii^  to  it  from  Inverary.  signs  of 
glacial  action  appear  everywhere.  Large  giMoved  stones,  enor- 
mous wandering  blocks,  patches  of  drift,  contorted  beds  of 
sfind,  and  other  marks,  appear  in  the  woods,  and  amongst  tbc 
hcaUirr.     At  1200  feet,  at  the  N,K.  end  of  one  <if  Ihc  iiunie- 
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roua  ridges  of  wliicli  tlie  top  is  composed,  a  well-iiiarkerl  deep 
groove  points  N.E.  by  E.,  into  a  hollow  to  the  noitli  of  Beinn 
Buidhe. 

Up  to  1350  feet,  the  whole  ridge  is  iee-gi'ound,  and  every 
rock-form  pointa  at  a  sea  of  hills  in  central  Scotland.  A 
spiritr-level  and  a  map  show  that  the  passes  in  the  distance  are 
lower  than  this  point. 


At  1550  feet,  at  the  end  of  the  uext  ridge,  weathered 
giooves,  six  feet  long,  nin  horizontally  along  the  sides  of  long 
weathered  tors,  which  rival  those  of  Conuemara  ;  and  these 
marks  all  point  one  way  at  central  Scotland 

From  this  point  to  the  top,  1650  feet,  according  to  a  dis- 
turbed barometer,  excellent  specimens  of  roches  moutonn^es, 
witli  perched  blocks,  abound.  The  c\it  was  sketched  on  the 
wood  :  it  is  reversed  ;  but  the  form  was  carefully  copied,  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  ice. 

K  the  sea  were  at  1650  feet,  there  would  be  a  clear  course 
over  Scotland  by  Strathspey  to  Scandinavia.  Dalwhinny,  at 
the  end  of  Loch  Ericht,  is  1169  ;  Loch  Garry,  1330  ;  ajid  the 
highest  point  on  the  Perth  and  Inverness  Railway  is  1480  feet. 
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And  it  is  to  these  places  that  horizontal  marks  on  Beiiin 
Bhreac  point. 

Looking  S.W.  along  the  supposed  line  of  movement,  there  is 
a  clear  horizon  hetween  Jura  and  Arran  along  the  north  shore 
of  Ceantire  ;  and  beyond  the  horizon  is  a  clear  way  to  Loch 
Foyle,  and  thence  to  Westport,  as  shown  above  (chap,  xxx.) 

Looking  KK  there  is  a  broken  horizon  between  the 
vertebrse  of  Scotland  —  between  Ben  Lomond  and  Ben 
Gruachan ;  but  the  way  is  clear  at  this  level,  all  the  way 
to  the  Bergen  glaciers  which  have  been  described  above 
(chaps,  xiv.  and  xv.) 

From  Beinn  Bhreac  a  magnificent  panorama  is  seen ;  a 
wide  stretch  of  moor  and  lake,  with  hills,  islands,  sounds,  and 
the  wide  ocean  ;  Arran  and  Ceantire  are  seen  ;  Tarbert  and 
Sliamh  GhoU  ;  the  distant  smoke  of  Greenock  beyond  Cowa] 
and  Rosen  eatb,  all  the  Aigyllshire  glens  and  cols  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  central  Scotland  right  ahead.  From  this  point 
the  evidence  seems  complete.  These  ice-marks  were  surely 
made  by  sear-ice,  of  the  dimensions  described  by  Lament, 
Dufferin,  Scoresby,  and  others ;  moving  at  this  level  as  sea- 
ice  moves  off  Labrador.* 

If  the  other  theory  be  taken  it  will  not  fit  the  facts.  To 
arrive  at  the  top  of  Beinn  Bhreac  from  central  Scotland, 
land-ice  would  have  to  chmb  for  six  miles  along  the  back  of 
a  steep  ridge,  out  of  Glen  Aoradh  for  about  800  feet,  if  it 
stuck  to  the  col ;  for  1500  feet,  if  it  came  straight  from  Loch 
Awe  ;  and  there  is  no  hill  to  the  N.E.  high,  enough  to  give  the 
necessary  pressure.  The  hiU-top  is  higher  than  the  water- 
shed of  central  Scotland  in  passes  out  of  which  the  ice  must 

"  These  high  mnrlis  were  first  noticed  liy  tlio  present  Duke  of  Aigj-ll,  who,  in 
1857,  wrote  a  paper  on  the  sulgeot,  and  uttributed  thcnioilistoss'a-ii'e. — Eilin. 
Xm  Phil.  Journal,  new  series,  vol.  vi.,  p.  153. 
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have  eonio  according  to  the  marks  which  it  made.  Glaciers 
might  slide  down  to  the  sea  hy  Loch  Awe  and  Loch  Fytie  ; 
but  they  never  climb  if  they  can  slide  past  a  hill. 

Supposing  a  solid  moas  2000  feet  thick  to  travel  along 
parallel  glens  in  Scotland,  like  a  sledge  in  ruts.  Let  one 
i-unner  be  in  the  Caledonian  Canal,  another  in  Loch  Awe,  a 
third  in  Loch  Fyne,  and  a  foiirth  in  the  Clyde.  Let  the  ice- 
tract  be  as  large  as  the  largest  known,  stm  even  that  strong 
supposition  will  not  caiTy  the  ice  over  the  top  of  Shan  Folagh, 
2000  feet  up,  and  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Nor  is  there  any 
apparent  reason  why  such  ice  should  move  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
or  thereby,  from  the  watershed  of  Scotland  to  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland. 

But  if  ice  floated  at  the  level  of  the  highest  marks,  ice  in 
Greenland  and  ofl"  Newfoundland  explains  the  puzzle. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  prevailing  current  may 
have  left  marks,  as  a  prevailing  wind  bends  trees.  It  is  easy 
to  watch  clouds  floating  past  those  hill-tops  at  a  well-marked 
level,  and  tiun  them  into  ice-floes  and  icebergs,  glaciers  and 
snow,  from  pictures  copied  by  memory  from  books  and 
natiire. 

The  average  annual  raiu-faR  in  this  district  is  about  six 
feet.  If  the  rain  were  snow,  as  "  it  is  whiles,"  and  the  climate 
a  trifle  colder,  forty  or  fifty  years  would  build  a  snow-heap 
more  than  2000  feet  deep,  and  glaeiers  and  icebergs  might 
resume  their  unfinished  work  in  Argyll  The  climate  has 
changed,  and  may  change  again  ;  a  reason  for  the  change  is 
surely  worth  seeking.  One  has  been  sought  in  a  rise  of 
Lapland  and  a  Baltic  cun-ent,  and  so  far  the  British  spoor 
looks  well,  for  it  points  the  right  way. 

T-ides. — If  high  ice-marks  are  attributed  to  ice-floats,  and 
low  marks  to  local  glaciers  and  fjoKl  ice,  part  of  the  iee- 
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prolileui  is  solved.  The  powei-s  which  move  these  floats  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Lahrador  are  ocean-currents  and  local 
tides,  and  their  movements  regulate  tlie  movements  of  tlie 
ieo,  as  a  stream  determines  the  path  of  froth.  Ever  since 
there  was  fluid  to  he  moved  on  the  earth's  surface,  there 
must  have  lieen  tides,  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  permanent 
laws  ;  so  existing  tides  on  the  Scotch  coast  throw  light  upon 
marks  made  by  old  Scotch  ice. 

In  the  tidal  cliart  of  the  British  Isles,  given  in  Keith 
Jolinston's  Fhymal  Atlas,  plate  15,  the  local  wave  of  flood 
is  shown  travelling  north-eastwards  across  the  Atlantic  from 
America  towards  the  Baltic,  when  it  runs  foul  of  Ireland. 
There  the  wave  is  stopped  and  divided.  It  is  high  water  on 
the  south- we  stem  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  ebb  begins  to  flow 
back.  But  the  wave  of  flood  sweeps  on,  and  curls  round  till 
flood  meets  flood  behind  Ireland  in  the  lee,  near  the  Isle  of 
Man.  It  is  high-water  in  that  channel,  and  the  ebb  begins 
there,  but  the  wave  of  flood  sweeps  on  past  Cape  Wrath  and 
the  Land's  End,  and  the  waves  meet  a  second  time  in  the  lee, 
as  waves  do  behind  a  stone  in  a  pond.  It  is  high-water  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  a  third  ebb  begins  behind  Great  Britain. 
Finally,  big  waves  which  travel  westwai'ds  in  pursuit  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  which  are  reflected  from  the  shores  of 
America  back  to  Europe,  pass  eastwards  to  Christiania, 
Trondhjem,  and  Gotheborg,  where  the  Baltic  Current  flowing 
oiit  meets  the  wave  of  flood  and  stops  it  in  the  narrow  sound. 

The  general  principle  of  this  tidal  movement  is  simple 
and  easily  understood,  but  the  details  are  very  intricate. 

On  the  western  Scotch  coast  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  learn 
the  tides  in  a  small  district.  At  one  point  it  is  said  by  the 
fishermen  that  seven  tides  meet  At  another,  a  cun«nt  swift 
as  a  mill-race  pours  throiigh  a  sniaU  sound  in  one  direction 
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for  about  eleven  horn's,  ami  after  a  pause,  runs  back  for  one 
liour.  At  another  place  Corrie  Bliveacan  whirls  round,  and 
can  only  be  approached  at  slack  water.  The  famous  gulf  is 
but  a  whirlpool  hke  those  which  whirl  behind  stones  and 
posts,  and  the  piera  of  bridges.  It  is  the  offspring  of  a  strong 
tide  whirlii^  about  steep  islands,  and  there  are  scores  of  small 
whirlpools  in  every  Scotch  and  Scandinavian  strait. 

It  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  maze  of  the  tides  at  the  sea- 
level  where  sea  and  land  are  ekjarly  defined,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  map  out  all  the  movements  of  water  beneath  the 
surface.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  follow  extinct  tides 
which  flowed  through  passes  amongst  archipelagoes  of  hills, 
and  at  various  levels  from  3000  feet  downwards. 

Still,  general  movements  of  fossil  tides  may  be  inferred, 
and  some  high  ice-marks  may  be  referred  to  them. 

At  the  level  of  2000  feet,  which  would  be  shown  by 
contour  lines  on  a  Scotch  map,  if  one  existed,  the  flood-tide 
which  comes  in  from  the  S.W.  would  pass  over  low  lands  in 
Ireland,  and  through  straits  at  Loch  La^an,  Loch  Erieht,  Loch 
Garry,  Loch  Tay,  etc.,  in  central  Scotland,  and  so  on  over 
Sweden,  into  the  Baltic ;  and  the  ebb  would  return  by  the 
same  direct  route. 

At  the  level  of  1000  feet,  Loch  Garry  and  Loch  Erieht 
would  be  closed,  but  Loch  Laggan  and  Loch  Tay  would  be 
open,  and  the  tide  might  still  pass  that  way. 

At  the  level  of  500  feet,  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  tlie 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  Scottish  Central  Eailway  line, 
would  still  be  straits,  though  central  Scotland  had  become  a 
single  island. 

So  long  as  there  was  a  direct  passage  the  waves  of  flood 
would  sweep  through  it  as  they  now  sweep  through  the 
Pentland  Firth  and  the  Straits  of  Dovev. 
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So  long  as  there  was  an  ice-float  to  be  moved  by  tides,  the 
flood-tide  would  move  it  towards  Scandinavia,  and  the  ebb 
wo\ild  drive  it  back  towards  America,  as  tides  are  supposed 
to  move  ice  in  sounds  which  cross  Greenland  (vol  i.  p.  395.) 

If,  when  the  sea-level  was  at  3000,  2000,  1000,  or  500 
feet,  there  was  an  arctic  current  moving  south-westward  out  of 
the  Baltic,  it  would  help  the  ebb  to  drive  the  floats  and  breed 
glaciers  on  any  Scotch  or  Irish  hills  that  remained  above  water. 
Now  that  Lapland  is  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  there  is  no 
such  Baltic  current  and  no  British  ice. 

Inveraiy  nearly  corresponds  in  latitude  to  Nukasusutok 
in  Labrador. 

Great  floes,  big  icebergs,  and  fields  fifty  miles  wide,  are 
movii^  along  the  Labrador  coast  south-eastwards,  driven  by 
the  reflected  current  which  cannot  escape  south-westwai'ds 
from  the  arctic  basin,  because  the  noith-west  passage  is  too 
narrow.  The  Labrador  ice  is  moved  by  tides  and  rocked  by 
Atlantic  rollers  ;  it  whirls  round  islands  and  points  and 
rocks,  but  there  is  a  general  direction  of  movement,  and  there 
must  be  a  general  direction  of  ice-marks  on  rocks  under  water. 

So  old  Scotch  floats  may  have  recorded  a  general  move- 
ment freni  K.R  to  S.W.,  though  every  group  of  islands  and 
every  change  in  the  level  of  sea  and  land  would  alter  the 
run  of  local  tides,  change  tlie  drift  of  ice,  and  so  vary  the 
direction  of  low  marks. 

The  highest  marks  are,  therefore,  best  for  getting  at  general 
movements.  The  SciUy  Bishops  off  Scilly,  the  D\ibh  laiiach 
off  Mull,  the  Mealsack  off  Eeykjantes  in  Iceland,  and  similar 
rocks  in  the  ocean,  are  washed  by  tides,  but  they  do  not 
change  the  course  of  a  tidal  wave  as  Ireland  does. 

On  Shan  Folagh  in  Connemara,  at  2000  feet ;  on  Beinn 
Bhreac  in  Aigj'llsliire,  at  1600  feet ;  and  on  other  isolated 
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tops  wliich  were  solitaiy  rocks  if  the  sea-level  ever  was  so 
high,  ice-marks  do  agree  with  the  assumed  direction  of  tides 
and  currents.  Tlie  actual  path  of  Labrador  ice  coincides  when 
copied  and  transferred  to  Britain  in  the  map  (vol.  i  p.  232). 

4fc  1  wer  le\  ela  m  glens  and  amoUj^st  mountiius  m  places 
where  hills  iiade  an  ar  hipelago  and  the  o^ens  a  netw  ik 
f  s  DUE  is  in  1  firtli&  t]i«  marks  be  Dme  an  mtncate  i  rol  lent 
wl  mil  woull  cost  in  army  of  observers  yeiis  to  sohe  To 
thete  1  w  le\  el  maiks  the  attention  of  Scotch  obier\  ep-  seei  is 
t]  liwe  1  pen  chiefly  lirected  hitheito  if  tl  ej  will  leave  the 
I  eaten  pith  anl  tiy  tli  hill  tliey  mij  workout  the  wlnle 
j^ioUem  n  tune 

This  it  least  is  jlain  If  lanl  lose  or  sea  fell  from  '^OOU 
f(,  toi  anj  ki  h  level  s  far  is  tr  diy glens m  centiil  Scotland, 
and  Beinn  Bhreac  in  Argyll,  even  then  glaciers  might  flow 
down  straths  into  sea-lochs  in  Glenfalloch,  Glencroe,  and  Loch 
Long ;  in  Glen  Fyne,  Glen  Siorrath,  Glen  Chonaglas,  and  Glen 
Aoradh ;  in  Glen  Orchay  and  Loch  Awe  ;  in  Loch  Etive  and 
Glencoe ;  in  Loch  Nevish,  and  in  similar  grooves ;  while  tides 
and  currents  still  flowed  directly  past  Edinburgh  and  Inver- 
ness, over  low  lands  in  the  British  Isles. 

If  there  were  glaciers  on  the  Ai^ll  Bowling-Green  when 
a  cold  stream  was  in  the  Clyde  valley,  that  branch  of  the 
stream  might  carry  ice  grown  in  Lanarkshire,  Dum- 
barton, and  Argyll,  to  Connemara  ;  while  the  Loeliy  branch 
carried  an  ice-fleet  buUt  about  Ben  Nevis  to  be  wrecked  on 
Donegal. 

If  this  really  happened,  there  should  be  ice-marks  to 
correspond  about  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  about  Inverary 
and  Dalwhmny,  about  Fort-William  and  Fort-Augustus,  and 
on  hiUs  and  watersheds  in  central  Scotland  ;  and  of  these 
six  points  one  is  made  good  by  Beinu  Elu'eac  at  Inverary. 
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At  "Rest-and-bcvTliankfiil,"  a  weary  pilgrim  onco  sat  iiiiii 
ilown  and  sang 

"0  king!  0  Peter  and  Paul  ! 
There's  many  a  stride  fram  Rome  to  Locliawe. " 

Above  this  wild  spot,  from  which  a  distant  lowlind  horizon 
can  be  seen  through  a  £;ap  in  the  hills  a  tail  mountain  mes 
and  on  its  steep  ice-ground  '^idc'^  fresh  moiaincb  hang  wheie 
ice  left  them  1000  feet  inl  more  alio\e  the  present  set 
Where  the  old  pilgrim  sit  tiles  surely  met  since  the  hdls 
took  their  present  shape  and  it  they  did  then  way  wis  ckai 
along  this  route  from  Gtalwiy  to  Aberdeen  and  to  plices 
further  from  Lochawe  than  Ivomc 

So  now  to  the  spoor  onre  moic  with  a  cast  s  uthw  ii  Is 
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The  last  cast  was  iiorthwarda,  the  next  is  southwai'ds  into 
the  low  lands  which  were  seen  from  "  Eesfc-and-be-Tliankful ;" 
and  the  next  point  high  on  the  Galway  curve  is  near  Glasgow, 

Dechmont. — About  eight  miles  from  the  town,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  is  an  isolated  hill  of  blue  whiustone,  called 
Dechmont.  It  is  an  igneous  island  in  a  sandstone  sea — au 
upthrow  in  the  coal  formation.  Looking  at  this  hill  from  the 
NiE.,  near  a  bridge  over  the  Clyde,  it  seems  to  have  been 
worn  down  from  the  eastward,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
sight.  It  is  broken  down  to  the  westward.  It  has  a  rounded 
top  ;  and  cliffs  on  the  west  and  north.  In  shape  it  resenible.9 
other  hills  of  the  same  kind ;  for  example,  Stirling  and  Salis- 
bury Crags  in  the  same  glen,  and  Bren  Tor  and  other  tors  in 
Devonshire. 

At  the  Clyde  level,  racks  are  sandstones  covered  witli 
beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  glacial  drift.  Amongst  stones  taken 
from  tlie  fields  arc  boulders  of  hard  reck,  foreign  to  the  dis- 
trict, polished  and  grooved.  Many  of  these  are  set  up  along 
the  road-side,  and  marks  are  so  clear  on  them  that  they  can 
be  seen  from  a  passing  caiTiage. 

Miul  in  till!  C^lyde,  wliich  is  washed  from  this  district,  is 
of  tlie  same  culoiir  as  the  drii't-rhiy  (o  the  south-west,  along 
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the  Galway  curve ;  and  Lanarkshire  boulders  are  like  Irisli 
boulders. 

On  the  eastern  shoulder  of  Decbmont,  a  lavge  pile  of 
atones  bad  been  newly  draped  from  a  field  by  an  improving 
farmer,  in  September  1863,  and  amongst  them  were  large 
blocks  of  crumpled  mica-slate,  quartz  rock,  sandstone,  and 
various  kinds  of  wbinstone.  Thus  glacial  drift  extends  far 
lip  the  side  of  tliis  valley.  On  the  hill-top,  at  550  feet^  the 
blue  whinstone  is  barely  covered  with  soil  and  turf.  There  is 
no  drift,  so  this  hill-top  has  been  swept  bare.  Close  to  the 
keeper's  house,  the  turf  was  moved  in  1862,  to  make  room 
for  a  garden,  and  in  1863  the  rock  was  stiU  exposed.  Ice- 
marks  on  it  are  perfect ;  so  Dechmont  was  ice-ground,  and 
has  not  lost  an  eighth  of  an  inch  by  weathering. 

There  are  deep  scores  with  finer  sand-marks  in  them,  and  all 
these  point  S.K  and  E.S.K,  at  hills  on  the  line  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Railway  near  Lanark.  North-westwaixl,  the  grooves 
aim  over  Glasgow,  down  the  Clyde.  Wherever  the  turf  has 
been  moved  on  this  hill,  marks  are  fresh,  and  point  in  the 
same  direction.  The  hill  was  ground  by  ice  moving  over  it 
from  the  S.E. 

Bent  trees  on  Dechmont  point  the  old  way,  N.E.,  at 
right  angles  ta  these  grooves.  Water,  according  to  theory, 
ought  to  have  followed  the  track  of  air.  But  here,  when  the 
shape  of  the  land  is  studied,  when  the  mist  of  the  coal-fields 
of  Lanarkshire  opens  for  a  moment  to  show  distant  IiiBs,  a 
reason  appears  for  a  change  in  direction  at  tliis  level 

If  Dechmont  were  awash  in  a  current  flowing  at  the  550 
feet  level,  it  would  be  a  hard  rock  off  hard  hilly  islands, 
amongst  which  the  Clyde  now  rises,  and  off  a  romid-backed 
island  on  which  the  Kirk  of  Shotts  now  stands.  If  the  stream 
came  by  the  Firth  of  Tay  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  over  Dun- 
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dee,  Perth,  and  Stirling ;  North  Berwick,  Edinburgh,  Carstairs, 
Lanark,  ete. ;  the  block  of  hard  high  land  about  Tinto  would 
turn  the  stream  noithwarda  along  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  as 
far  as  the  next  bank,  where  Cowal  now  bends  the  Clyde  at 
Dunoon.  Cowal  sends  Clydesdale  water  S.W,,  to  follow  the 
ebb  N.W.  round  the  Mull  of  Ceantire,  On  the  large  scale,  it 
was  the  case  shown  at  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  130,  and  illustrat-ed  by 
every  stream  of  moving  water  and  ica 

If  the  Deehmont  marks  were  made  by  land-ice,  the  glacier 
was  more  than  600  feet  thick ;  a  branch  slid  down  Clydes- 
dale, and  one  side  of  the  glacier  was  beyond  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Eailway. 

The  low  lands  of  Lanaikahire  now  drive  a  busy  iron  trada 
Coals  and  iron  are  dug  from  below  ;  furnaces,  coke-heaps, 
and  engine-fires  darken  the  air  with  smoka  Kight  and  day 
ringing  hammers,  machines,  and  roarii^  blasts  make  a  cease- 
leas  din ;  and  at  night  the  very  clouds  glow  in  the  Hght  of 
panting  fires,  which  flare  and  fade  like  groups  of  small  vol- 
canoes in  fuU  work. 

Close  to  the  most  active  centre  of  arti0cial  igneous  action, 
at  Airdrie,  arctic  sea^shells  have  bden  found  in  drift  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  top  of  Dechmoht.  But  when  the  sea-shells  lived 
at  Airdrie,  Lanarkshire,  with  all  its  hidden  treasures,  was 
under  water  in  a  wide  sea-strait,  which  crossed  Scotland 
where  the  Edinbuigh  and  Glasgow  and  Caledonian  Railways 
now  cross,  and  ocean-currents  swung  from  hdl-side  to  hill- 
side, as  the  Thames,  Clyde,  and  Forth  do  from  their  banks. 

The  Airdrie  bed  of  arctic  shells  makes  one  more  link  in  a 
chain  of  evidence.  -  The  marks  on  Deehmont  were  made  by 
floating  sea-ice,  which  was  moving  in  a  fjord ;  or  towards 
Galway  in  Ireland,  in  a  stream  which  curled  round  islands, 
of  which  the  high  land  about  the  Kirk  of  Shotts  was  one. 
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Ill  milling  for  coal  aiid  iron  tlie  internal  structure  of  tliis 
country  is  learned,  and  from  that  internal  structure  one 
original  surface-form  may  be  guessed. 

It  is  common  to  find  that  a  rounded  hill  consists  of  a  pile 
of  flat  beds  of  rock,  laid  one  upon  the  other  lite  a  heap  of 
roofing  slates.  But  the  shape  of  the  surface  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  structure  of  the  rock.  If,  in  mining,  any  one  of 
these  beds  is  followed  far  enough,  a  fault  or  dyke  is  reached 
where  a  whole  series  of  flat  beds  Jiaa  been  broken,  and  the 
bits  displaced.  One  side  of  the  fracture  or  the  other  is  gene- 
mlly  lifted  or  dropped  many  feet.     In  a  series  of  10  beds  No. 

1  may  be  opposite  to  No  10  ;  but  if  No.  10  has  been  lifted  a 
hundred  feet  up  to  the  place  of  No.  1,  then  the  side  of  the 
braken  dislocated  fragment  ought  to  be  a  cliff  a  hundred  feet 
high,  with  nine  beds  shown  in  section.  K  the  broken  surface 
of  Lanarkshire  were  preserved  entire,  it  would  be  a  land  of 
flat  slopes  and  sandstone  cliffs,  like  an  ill-laid  pavement,  for 
the  whole  of  this  coal-basin  is  shattered  by  faults.  The  beds 
dip  all  manner  of  ways.  But  this  broken  surface  has  not  been 
2)reserved. 

Lanarkshire  is  a  land  of  swelling  hills  and  ridges,  Tlie 
only  cliffs  in  the  county  are  liard  trap-cliffs  like  Decliinont, 
and  river-banks  where  running  water  has  done  the  usual  work 
of  sawing  and  undermining.  The  surface  has  been  woni 
smooth,  and  the  cliffs  ground  off.  The  edges  of  nine  beds,  to 
correspond  to  the  nine  which  are  found  on  one  side  of  a  vertical 
fault,  are  found  by  searching  along  the  hill-top  where  the  beds 
crop  out.     Cliffs  have  been  denuded. 

Here  is  another  link  in  the  chain.  Tlie  whole  of  Lanark- 
aliire  has  been  ground  down.  The  sea  was  up  to  the  level  of 
t.hc  Airdrie  shells  ;  ice  moved  over  the  top  of  Dechmoiit,  and 
ground  the  trap ;  so  tlie  great  valley  was  finiaheil  by  sea-ice. 
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though  subterranean  fire  blocked  it  out,  and  so  prepared  a 
groove  for  ice  and  water  to  move  in. 

That  seems  to  be  the  rough  translation  of  part  of  the  out- 
line of  the  story  ;  the  details  liave  filled  many  volumes,  and 
will  probably  fill  many  more. 

Following  the  direction  of  the  marks  on  Dechmont,  the 
550  feet  level  leads  to  the  liighest  hills  in  the  country,  which 
are  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level  about  the  head  of 
Clydesdala 

Seven  uules  in  a  straight  line  from  Dechmont,  at  Dahell 
on  the  Clyde,  a  sandstone  rock  close  to  the  river,  80  feet  above 
the  sea  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is  polished  and  striated. 
The  direction  is  S.  55°  E. 

The  Clyde  here  winds  about  iu  level  haughs,  in  plains  of 
clay,  earth,  and  gravel ;  but  where  this  alluvial  deposit  was 
moved  to  make  a  walk  in  1863,  the  old  ice-surface  was  found 
perfectly  fresh  upon  the  hard  sandstone  within  three  feet  of 
the  surface.  A  line  ruled  on  the  Ordnance  map  pointa  up  a 
deep  wide  rock-groove  which  the  Clyde  did  vtot  make,  because 
the  marks  of  ice  are  there  ;  preserved  from  the  water  by  the 
alluvial  beds. 

leaving  the  Clyde  groove  at  Dalzell,  the  country  to  the 
north  and  east  rises  with  a  gentle  swell  At  Wishaw  the  rise 
is  about  350  feet,  and  a  river  hv.  dug  a  V  90  feet  deep. 
Tlie  sandstone  cliffs  are  fractured,  and  tht,  ri\er-bottom  is  an 
unbroken  ripple-marked  bed  of  sandstone  In  fields  near 
Coltness  are  scratched  boulders  of  quartz  porphyry,  limestone, 
and  other  hard  rocks.  At  the  load-side  are  large  blocks  of 
hard  igneous  rock  taken  from  the  drift,  some  with  grooves 
mote  than  half  an  inch  deep. 

At  Camnethan  the  rise  is  480  feet;  so  the  level  of  Dech- 
mont is  passed  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles. 

VOL.  IL  II 
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I'urLlnif  cast.,  iit  Carstaii's  and  Clegliorn,  tLe  height  is  *752 
by  the  survey,  765  by  barometer.  Here  the  drift  is  disposed 
in  conical  and  rounded  mounds,  like  those  which  result  from 
the  melting  of  frozen  sand  and  gravel  in  water  (see  vol.  i. 
p  80 )  The  highest  iwint  is  OlS  feet  h\  hircmefcer  md  the 
f  iin  f  the  suiface  <.n  this  high  level  is  much  the  sam  If 
thib  weie  fiist  i  shuil  thun  ■m  isthmu'*  dnftm^  ilc  woull  be 
ipt  to  „round  on  it  Tiil  this  is  the  place  it  wliicli  the  Dech 
m(  lit  grLHj\  ts  point 

TliePnllanh  aie  iboiit  ICflO  feet  lu^L  Tlie  ixk  i-, 
iiuch  neitheied  ind  ice  nnil^s  arc  obliteratel  A  rolled 
qinitii  jtbble  wi9  picked  up  n  the  hip,hest  hill  m  the  ran^i 
■md  a  soiatchetl  bouldei  ■was  found  m  a  will  at  1200  feet 

The  range  it  ghieflj  composed  of  volcamc  recks  and  tht 
hill  tofS  aic  stran^Jj  like  volcanic  shapes  m  Icelnnd  Pnrt 
of  the  Pentland  I'anije  maj  peihaj  s  be  >f  latei  date  thin  th 
Scotch  j,lacial  penod  but  on  many  of  these  hills  ice  ni'uks 
are  abundant. 

Maclaren  mentions  other  signs  of  glacial  action  on  this 
I'ange  :— -A  block  of  mica-schist,  weighing  eight  or  t«n  tons, 
is  at  the  east  end  of  Htme  Hill,  the  nearest  rocks  of  the  kind 
being  fifty  miles  oif,  about  Loch  Vennachar  or  Loch  Earn  ; 
Ceantire,  eighty  miles  westward ;  or  Forfarshire,  seventy  miles 
northward.  But  as  aU  the  ice-grooves  point  eastwai'd,  the 
block  probably  sailed  from  some  land  beyond  the  seas,  together 
with  the  hiUs  of  drift  which  are  piled  up  near  this  track. 

At  800  or  900  feet,  at  a  place  called  Wcstwator  of  Dun- 
syne,  "  dressings"  were  found  by  Maclaren.* 

The  direction  was  E.  and  "W. 

So  at  1000  feet  (the  level  of  marks  on  the  AiTan  hills) 
tlio  Gahvay  cur\e  is  earned  over  Scotland  by  the  C'akHlonian 
»  Maolarpii's  Geology,  p.  215, 
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Eailu  ay ;  the  hills  of  Connemara  and  the  Peiitlaiitls  are  joined 
by  a  curve  on  the  map  (vol  t  p.  232),  and  high  ice-grooves 
correspond  tolerably  well  aR  the  way. 

At  lower  levels  this  gap  in  Scotland  was  blocked  by  the  high 
land  about  the  Kiit  of  Shotts.  But  the  way  was  open  along 
the  Edinhurgh  and  Glasgow  line,  and  ice  followed  that  cun-^e. 

EdiiAurgh  and  Glasginv  Hiie. — Two  rivei^,  a  canal,  ]naiiy 
roads  and  railways,  all  foUow  the  path  which  an  oceau-curfent 
may  have  followed  from  sea  to  sea  at  and  above  the  level  of 
1000  feet. 

To  the  north  of  the  Edinbur;fh  anil  Glasgow  line,  a-*  far  as 
Castlecary,  the  north  bant  of  this  large  groove  ls  a  range  of 
hard  hills.  These  have  smooth  top?  and  sides,  and  they  are 
scarcely  varied  by  glen  or  watercoui'se.  The  low  grounds 
heloi^  to  the  coal  formation ;  and  the  surface  of  the  low 
countrj',  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  seor-strait,  is  fui- 
rowed  by  ridges  and  hollows  parallel  to  the  roails,  (.anal-- 
and  railways,  and  to  the  range  of  JiiUs. 

Ice  did  not  slide  from  the  hills  into  the  plain  It  it  li.i  1 
furrows  would  point  at  the  lulls  ;  but  ice  niadt  the  groovth 
in  passing  along  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  it  seems  as  if  some 
grinding  machine  had  passed  over  the  hill-tops  also,  for  the 
range  is  but  a  lai'ge  copy  of  smaller  ridges  in  the  plain  below 
it.  All  the  outlines  are  curves  ^-v.  All  the  grooves  point 
from  sea  to  sea. 

All  the  hill-tops  in  this  valley  ai'e  ice-ground,  according 
to  the  observations  of  Maclaren,  his  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessora.  At  Binny  Craig,  near  Linlithgow,  grooves  and 
ridges  point  E.  and  W.  CraiglocJchari  Hill,  three  miles  S.W. 
from  Edinbui^h,  is  a  tor  pointing  E.  and  "\V.  It  is  quoted 
as  a  specimen  of  ciag-and-tail,  but  the  tail  points  V.,  :\^  tlin 
tails  of  ice-tors  do  when  ice  comes  from  llio  E. 
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When  a  street  ia  a  populous  town  is  paved  with  flags 
which  contain  hard  nodules,  passing  feet  wear  the  surface  un- 
ecLually.  Eipple-marks  go  first,  and  at  last  an  old  pavmg 
stone  is  hollowed  out  and  worn  down,  till  knots  of  harder 
stuff  rise  like  miniature  hills  in  a  rolling  plain,  on  which 
puddles  gather  when  it  rains.  The  knots  are  worn  and 
scratched  'by  sand  and  hohnaila,  and  they  retain  marks  best, 
because  they  are  hardest.     The  softest  bits  are  "rock-basins." 

Eenfrew,  Lanark,  Ayr,  Linlithgow,  Eduibuigh,  and  Had- 
(.hngton,  are  like  the  flagstones.  They  are  worn,  thov^h  not 
by  the  feet  of  men,  and  the  hai'd  knots  are  hiUs  of  igneous  rock 
in  softer  strata,  which  have  been  ground  by  ice. 

Tlie  low  country  is  strewed  with  glacial  debris  every- 
where, and  lakes  and  rivers  are  Uke  puddles  of  rain-water 
resting  in  hollows  in  streets.  Dechmont  is  like  a  knot  in  the 
stone.  At  Edinbutgh,  Corstorphine  Hill  and  Arthur's  Seat 
are  hard  ice-ground  knobs  which  also  retain  marks. 

On  Corstorphine  Sill  conspicuous  marks  are  to  be  seen 
over  a  space  of  more  than  a  square  mile.  Some  grooves  are 
fifteen  yards  long  and  a  foot  deep.  Where  the  i-ock  has  been 
newly  laid  bare  in  fields,  smaU  grooves  may  still  be  copied 
by  nibbing.  The  direction  is  E.  by  N.,  at  a  height  of  about 
400  feet.  Great  weatliered  rock-tables  are  to  be  seen  on  all 
paiis  of  this  lull-top.  They  were  noticed  by  Sir  James  Hall 
many  years  ago,  as  mentioned  p.  214  of  Maclaren's  Geology, 
1839.  The  direction  of  these  grooves  is  confirmed  by  obser- 
vation ;  but  the  cause  formerly  assigned — a  deluge  of  water 
driving  stones  towards  the  east — must  be  abandoned.  No 
stream  of  water  now  makes  similar  marks  without  the  aid 
of  ice.  There  is  no  sea-beach  in  the  Western  Isles,  where 
Atlantic  waves  and  currents  have  made  marks  wliicb  coidd 
he  i-akon  for  ice-marks. 
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On  the  CaltonHiU  aj'e  gi'ooves  almost  obliterated  by  Imman 
feet.     The  direction  is  E.  and  AV.  at  about  300  feet. 

On  Arthwr's  Seat  ai'e  three  sets  of  marks  at  least. 

One  is  about  400  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  side  of  a  steep 
path  which  leads  to  the  liill-top  from  the  Queen's  Drive. 

Here  grooves  dive  north-eastward  into  the  hill,  at  an  angle 
of  22°.  If  this  be  an  old  weatherecl  ice-smface,  it  has  been 
covered  by  the  newer  igneous  rock  which  makes  the  top  of 
the  hill.     It  may  be  a  weathered  slickenside. 

A  second  series  is  lower  down  on  a  rock  which  was  laid 
bare  in  making  tlie  Queen's  Drive.  At  this  spot  the  fine 
surface  is  almost  perfect,  and  the  grooves  are  very  plaiiL  The 
movement  was  from  E.  by  S.,  S.  78°  E,,  past  the  hill-side 
towards  the  castle-rock  through  a  gap  at  the  back  of  "  Samson's 
Ribs." 

Close  to  these  ice-marks,  a  slickenside  has  been  pre- 
served. These  grooves  dive  into  the  bill,  and  bits  of  crystal 
deposited  on  them  still  adhere  to  the  worn  surface. 

A  third  set  is  at  the  edge  of  the  west«m  cliff  of  Salisbmy 
Crags,  at  a  level  which  would  join  the  two  seas  by  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  lina  Here  two  sets  of  cross  marks  are 
well  preserved  ;  but  the  surface  is  beginning  to  split  off  and 
weather.  The  chief  direction  was  from  N.  65°  E,,  or  roughly 
N,E.  by  E.  These  grooves  run  to  the  broken  edge  of  the  cliff, 
where  a  good  push  would  break  off  more  of  the  columnar 
greenstone.  They  point  over  Edinburgh,  along  the  line  of  the 
Caledonian  Kailway  and  the  base  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  at  a 
low  conical  mound  in  the  glen  S.W.  by  S,  TJie  shape  of 
the  Crags  alone  would  surest  movement  in  this  direction  ; 
but  the  marks  are  sure  guides. 

The  greenstone,  together  with  beds  of  sandstone  which 
rest  upon  it,  was  at  some  time  lifted  up  like  the  lid  of  a  box. 
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Ijiit  siiicti  then  nearly  tlie  wliole  of  the  upper  sandstone  layers 
have  been  rublietl  off.  At  this  spot  the  hard  greenstone  lias 
been  reached,  and  marked  by  ice  passing  westwards.  The 
cross  markings  point  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  from  the  low 
lands  of  Fife  to  the  Pentlands.  If  this  hill  rose  up  in  a 
current  flowing  from  the  eastward,  these  and  the  grooves  in 
the  Queen's  Drive  point  out  the  junction  of  streams  whicli 
split  upon  Arthur's  Seat,  and  joined  in  the  lee,  or  these  are 
marks  of  heavy  ice  drifting  backwards  and  fonvards  in  the 
local  tides. 

In  any  uise,  they  cannot  hv  niarkh  of  kud-ice,  for  tlii^y 
avoid  high  ranges,  and  aim  over  low  grounds. 

Here  seems  a  fit  place  to  quote  authority  in  support  of 
theory,  and  the  authority  in  this  case  carries  weight. 

In  his  later  years,  Hugh  Miller,  that  type  of  a  Scotch 
peasant — the  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  sturdy  lunbs,  and  strong 
faith — used  to  wander  from  mom  till  evening  on  the  shores  of 
tlie  Firth  of  Forth,  seeking  to  extract  the  secrets  of  the  boulder- 
clays  and  brick-eortlis,  and  to  unravel  the  old  coast-lines. 
The  result  of  his  labours  m  this  direction  was  pubhshed  in 
1864  by  his  widow.  No  attempt  was  made  to  account  for  the 
ice-period,  or  the  direction  in  which  ice  moved ;  but  Hugh 
Miller,  as  usual,  saw  a  picture  of  the  old  ice-world  of  Scotland 
throv^h  its  marks,  and  showed  his  vision  to  others  painted  in 
coloured  words. 

At  page  35*  is  a  woodcut  which  is  not  a  picture,  but  repre- 
sents a  fact  It  is  a  rough  plan  of  a  "  boulder  pavement ;"  a 
patch  of  boulder-clay  washed  clean  by  the  waves  of  the  Firth : 
an  old  ice-pressed  sea-bottom  of  stones  squeezed  into  I'lny  and 
ground  in  their  bed. 

•  Edinlnirnh  awl  i'l  Nfi^fhlmm-lwiHl,  i-W.,  Iiy  Hii-li  .Mill.-v,  .Unu,  ^iml 
C'liarlfs  Rla.k,  ISfiJ. 
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Tl    ^cul     gl    xy  — 

Th  a^ent  was  ev  le  tly  tl  e  mi  e  a  It  1  li  groovel  1 
pobehed    1  e  rooks  I  e  eatli      It         to  ome     el  r^  f 

w    te    tilt  nttel    he'll,  strm^e  sit    ■aen     pa       ot«    oomjarLl 
T  tl     vh  ch,  those  of  the  1      elcte3of'\        ts     ■ea     estenla} 
All  of  Hem  I  ha  e     e     1  are  the  r  d   ec  on  an!    tnnt  on    a-tnortl 
ea-t— th      ene    1  lite  t        ntU  1  ti       fie     nl        o  e     f   1 
rook  below." 

From  ice-marks,  fll  1  lis  1  poaitioii  of  slipU-beds,  t]ie 
shape  of  contour  coast-l  n  an  1  other  evidence,  Hugh  Miller 
concludetl  that  a  glac  al  i  e  od — ^tl  e  life  of  arctic  sea-shells, 
sea-ice,  and  rock-grind  n  —  o  led  with  a  sea-levd  at  least 
1000  feet  higher  on  Scotch  hills  than  the  present  l>eacli.  From 
the  levels  of  old  aea-margina,  from  the  depth  of  the  double  line 
of  sea-caves  at  the  Siitora  of  Cromarty,  and  such  evidence,  he 
attempted  to  deduce  a  few  limits  of  time,  and  a  rate  of  change. 
Of  the  reahty  of  the  ice-period,  and  the  direction  in  which 
sea-ice  moved,  he  was  satisfied,  and  his  direction  cosTespoiids 
to  the  ohservations  above  detailed. 

Mm-th  £c}tein/c.—'iilmka  on  Ai'thui-'s  Seat  pouit  towavdw 
North  Berwick. 

The  Law  in  an  isolated  conical  hill  of  igneous  rock  017 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  the  end  of  this  Scotch  iiart  of  the 
Galway  curve.  The  low  country  is  cliiefly  composed  of  sand- 
stones and  beds  of  whin,  and  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  glacial 
drift  and  volcanic  delji'is. 

The  top  of  North  Berwick  Liiw  is  imu'li  weatlu' ri.nl,  Imt 
grooves  are  still  visible  on  tlie  highest  point  of  the  hill. 

Looking  downwards,  all  the  small  rocky  islands  in  the 
Firth  seem  to  be  ice-polislied  from  the  dii-ection  of  the  ebb- 
tide, but  the  high  grooves  were  jirobably  made  from  the 
north-east.     A  stick  laid  in  one  of  the  high  gi-ooves  points 
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like  a  weathercock  on  a  steeple  at  places  from  which  ice 
came  and  to  which  it  went  One  end  points  out  to  sea  at 
Scandinavia,  the  other  towards  Ireland  along  the  ice-traek 
which  has  thus  heen  followed  ft?om  Shan  Folagh  to  North 
Berwick  Law.  The  bearir^  in  Ireland  were  N.E.  by  N., 
here  they  are  E.N.E. 

Because  of  the  shape  of  the  rock-surface  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  ice  made  these  high  grooves,  and  if  it  was  land-ice 
the  source  of  the  glacier  may  have  been  in  Scandinavia  ;  it 
cannot  have  been  in  Scotland,  because  of  the  high  marks. 

Near  the  top  of  North  Berwick  Law  is  a  strange  old  thorn 
which  shows  the  force  of  the  prevailing  S.W.  wind.  Branches 
and  trunk  stream  far  away  from  the  root;  bowing  towards 
the  N.R,  and  every  exposed  tree  in  the  neighbourhood 
points  the  same  way.  The  ec^uatorial  current  of  wind  sweeps 
over  the  land  from  Galway  to  North  Berwick,  and  winds 
amongst  the  hills  like  any  other  stream.  An  arctic  current 
of  water  surely  flowed  along  the  same  curves  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  North  Berwick  to  Galway.  Grooves  and  trees 
teU  one  consistent  story  all  the  way. 

If  the  excellent  Ordnance  map  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  set 
up  where  the  general  shape  of  the  eoimtry  can  he  seen,  a 
curve  drawn  from  Bergen  to  North  Berwick  passes  between 
the  Pentlands  iuid  the  Lammermuir  Hills.  Looking  down 
from  the  Pentlands  this  country  is  seen  like  a  map,  and  it 
would  be  a  sear-bottom  at  the  level  of  ice-grooves  on  North 
Berwick  law.  If  a  current  flowed  from  N.E.  over  Scotland 
at  the  1000  feet  level,  it  would  curve  round  the  Fife  hills, 
as  the  flood-tide  now  curves  roiind  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife  on 
its  way  up  towards  Stirhng.  The  high  ice-grooves  coincide 
with  ridges  and  hollows  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  map 
between  the  Lammennuir  and  Oehil  Hdls.     If  the  map  were 
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laid  according  to  its  bearings  on  the  top  of  North  Berwick 
Law,  the  great  glen  of  Scotland  would  coincide  with  the  groove 
which  ice  made  at  one  end  of  it.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  floating  ice  and  ocean-currents — the  tools  which  made 
the  small  groove — also  made  the  big  groove  which  contains 
so  many  ice-marks  of  so  many  sorts  and  sizes. 

When  the  Ordnance  map  is  studied,  or  when  any  tract  in 
this  district  is  seen  from  a  high  hill,  the  form  of  the  wearing 
or  denudation  is  seen  to  differ  at  different  levels  on  both  sides 
of  the  PirtL  Down  to  a  certain  level  (about  800  feet)  hill- 
glens  branch  and  radiate  from  high  points  and  ridges.  Streams 
which  flow  into  the  Tweed  are  like  twigs  on  a  branch  which 
springs  from  the  sea  at  the  English  border ;  glens  in  like 
manner  radiate  from  the  Ochils.  But  below  a  certain  level, 
in  the  big  hollow,  all  ri(%es  and  hollows  run  in  sweeping 
curves  like  mud-banks  in  the  Firth,  which  follow  the  run  of 
tides  which  wear  them.  These  shapes  tell  of  water-work ; 
the  sea^shells  at  Airdrie  prove  the  case,  the  ice-marks  speak 
for  themselves. 

Streams  of  rain-water,  which  flow  into  the  big  glen  from 
hills  which  make  the  sides,  are  now  cutting  small  cross 
furrows  to  the  sea,  like  those  which  older  streams  of  water 
and  ice  cut  out  at  the  upper  level  The  Scotch  map  then 
seems  to  show  two  distinct  forms  of  denudation — one  due  to 
radiating  local  systems,  the  other  to  a  general  system  of  move- 
ment from  N.E.  to  S.W.     The  Irish  map  shows  similar  forms. 

So  here  is  another  link  in  the  chain.  From  Galway  to 
North  Berwick  rocks  have  been  worn  and  grooves  made  by 
ice ;  floating  in  an  ocean-current,  south-westward ;  hut  high 
hills  have  also  been  worn,  and  grooves  made  in  their  sides 
by  land-glaciers  sliding  in  every  possible  direction,  down- 
wards, into  the  sea,  from  watersheds.     The  sea-level  was  a 
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higli  OIK!  wlion  the  hoiizuiitiil  marks  were  made,  foi'  tliev 
riae  liigh. 

The  broad  tra«k  taken  up  at  Galway  aeema  to  be  carried 
over  one  part  of  Scotland.  If  followed  from  North  Benvick 
the  spoor  should  be  found  about  Stavanger,  -where  it  was  left 
in  cliap.  xvii.  The  next  cast  is  northwards  to  seek  the  New- 
port curve  which  was  left  nn  tlie  top  of  Beinn  Bhroac  in 
chap,  xxxiii. 
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TiALTIC    CURRENT   8 — BKITISH    ISLKS    7 — SCOTLAND    4 — 
GALWAY   CUEVB — NOKTH-EAST  COAST. 

Scotland — Galway  Curve. — IF  one  great  glen  in  Scotland  was 
partly  hollowed  out  by  ice,  and  has  been  so  little  altered  by 
water  and  weather  as  to  retain  ice-marts  half  an  inch  deep, 
in  many  spots  ;  it  ia  probable  that  other  Scotcli  glens  are  but 
ice-grooves  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  many  of  them  are  parts 
of  curves  which  record  the  movements  of  a  general  glacial 
system  whose  centre  is  the  North  Pole,  and  whose  path,  like 
that  of  the  present  Greenland  Current,  was  like  the  eur\'e  of 
the  letter  P,  part  of  the  figure  8  drawn  on  a  meridian. 

A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  that  the  Galway  cur^'e  coin- 
cides in  general  direction  with  many  of  the  glens  which 
cross  Scotland,  with  rivers,  firths,  sounds,  and  main  coast- 
lines ;  denudation  in  Scotland  as  in  Ireland  has  manifest 
reference  to  curves  which  cross  meridians  from  north-east  to 
south-west  or  thereby.  The  Galway  curve  was  run  out  at 
North  Berwick  ;  it  can  also  be  followed  along  the  north- 
eastern coast.  The  tract  to  be  searclied  for  the  AVestport 
line  found  on  Beinn  Bhreac  in  Argj-Ushire  is  somewhere  in 
central  Scotland,  about  Loch  Ericht  or  Loch  Garry  ;  so  the 
way  is  north. 

At  the  level  of  marks  foimd  on  Declimont  and  North 
Berwick  Law,  the  OchU  Hills  would  be  a  steep  island  cut  of 
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from  central  Scotland  by  a  strait  through  whicli  the  Scottish 
Central  Railway  now  paeaes  to  Perth. 

Stirliiig,  or  Windy  Gap  as  it  ia  called  in  Gaelic,  is  at  one 
end  of  the  strait  where  it  joins  the  valley  wliich  now  holds  the 
river  Forth ;  and  here  a  railway  crosses  to  Loch  Lomond, 
following  the  low  leveL  On  the  castle-rock,  Maclaren 
found  marks  of  a  movement  from  the  N.W.  Sir  James  HaU 
found  dressings  wliieh  pointed  the  same  way  ;  but  if  a 
current  came  from  the  E.,  it  would  bend  round  the  foot  of  the 
Ochils. 

The  Carse  of  Stirling  is  an  alluvial  plain  of  rich  ilat  land, 
with  sweeping  mounds  of  stratified  gravel  and  sand  lising  every 
here  and  there.  The  stones  are  small  and  look  water-worn, 
and  the  shape  of  the  country  is  the  shape  of  a  dry  liver-bed. 
Canoes,  the  skeleton  of  a  whale,  shells,  and  other  such  marks, 
confirm  the  evidence  of  form  The  battle  of  Bannoekburn 
was  fought  upon  an  old  sea-bottom. 

The  T0<^  on  which  Stirling  Castle  is  built,  the  Abbey 
Craig  on  which  a  monument  is  slowly  rising  to  the  memory 
of  Wallace,  and  other  hOls  in  this  tract,  are  of  the  same 
pattern  as  Salisbury  Crags  and  Dechmont  They  aie  broken 
knobs  of  hard  rock,  and  they  soLm  to  be  tors  worn  from  the 
Scandinavian  side,  for  they  are  biokcn  to  the  westwaitl 

The  Scottish  Central  Ime  passes  northwards  m  the  lee  of 
the  Ochils,  and  at  the  Budge  of  Allan  it  leaves  the  plain. 
The  cuttings  are  tlirough  masses  of  glacial  drift  lifty  feet  thick 
at  least.  The  beds  are  not  sti'atified ;  the  stones  are  not  sized 
and  sorted  ;  but  big  and  little  stones  of  many  kinds  are  con- 
fusedly mixed  with  fine  soil.  The  materials  are  glacial,  but 
the  surface-form  is  aqueous. 

At  Dunblane,  150  feet  up  ;  about  Greenloanhig,  300  ;  and 
thence  to  the  watershed,  350,  where  the  Allan  is  left  and  water 
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flows  towards  tlie  Firth  of  Tay,  the  shape  of  the  eoiiutiy  is 
like  the  shape  of  the  Carae  of  Stirling  and  the  neighbouthcMDd 
of  Falkirk.  It  is  a  large  copy  of  a  hroad  -west  country  sound 
when  the  tide  elibs.  Flat  fields  suddenly  end  in  liillocks, 
steep  points,  and  ridges,  whose  slope  is  the  slope  of  loose 
ruljbish.  There  are  piles  of  drift  in  the  supposed  strait 
which  joined  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Tay,  and  the  shape  is 
that  of  the  model  (vol.  i.  p.  380).  Above  this  drift  the  hills 
are  harely  covered  with  turf.  They  are  rocks,  but  rounded 
to  the  veiy  top. 

Seen  from  Falkirk  the  Ochils  slope  down  to  Fife,  but  fail 
suddenly  towards  Stirling.  Seen  against  an  evening  sky  from 
hills  ho  Dund  theScandinaviansideof  the  Ochil  lulls  has 
tl  e  ame  n  ■al  utline ;  but  the  low  shoulder  is  like  a  great 
■olhn  tormy  sea.  driven  westward'  by  a  north-easter,  for  the 
1  r"e    1    n  pe  ted  in  miniature  as  ripples  copy  larger 

a  all  the  lo     ridges  slope  towards  the  sea  and  are  steep 

to  the  land.  On  the  weather-side,  near  File  and  about  Perth, 
there  is  less  drift,  and  it  is  more  evenly  and  thinly  spread 
over  the  rocks.  So  the  shape  of  the  Ochils  is  like  that  of 
smaller  tors  on  which  ice-marks  remain. 

At  Auchterarder,  200  feet  up,  the  hills  of  central  Scotland 
are  seen.  When  tlie  first  snow  of  winter  has  whitened  the 
hill-tops,  and  a  bright  sun  shines  through  a  clear  frosty  air, 
every  mountain  form  is  clearly  shown  by  colour,  light,  and 
shade.  The  hills  are  seen  to  be  rounded  weathered  masses  of 
stratified  rock,  with  sides  furrowed  by  glens  radiating  from 
the  watershed  down  to  a  certain  level  Below  that,  ridges 
and  furrows  sweep  along  the  bills.  There  are  visible  marks 
of  vertical  and  of  horizontal  denudation  on  the  mountains  be- 
yond Stratbeam. 

Weathered  edges  of  the  strata,  when  picked  out  with  snow- 
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drifts,  make  the  great  liills  like  coloured  woo(l(!ii  models. 
They  owe  tlieir  coDvex  rounded  shoulders  and  hoUow  glens 
to  carving,  as  models  do ;  and  tbeir  structure,  like  the  grain  in 
wood,  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  surface-forms. 

Amongst  these  distant  hills  are  well-known  well-remembered 
river-marks.  Steep  picturesque  gorges,  where  bitches  wave, 
and  heather  blooms  over  gray  crags  ;  where  mountain-streams 
brawl  and  thunder  down  into  black  boiling  pools,  from  which 
they  leap  foaming,  till  they  reach  some  quiet  lake  and  rest. 
There,  the  broad  Tay  winds  past  Taymoutb,  and  the  Isla  glides 
past  "  the  Bonnie  House  o'  Airlie  ;"  silver  threatls  in  a  carpet 
of  green.  But  these  arc  not  the  tools  which  caived  these 
mountains,  glittering  like  silver  in  the  crisp  frosty  air.  Elvers 
m^ht  work  for  millions  of  years,  but  they  never  could  do 
such  work.  As  well  might  an  artist  sculpture  a  bast  with  a 
hand-saw. 

This  work  was  done  with  other  tools. 

Looking  north-east  from  Auchterai-der  the  horizon  is  clear 
of  hills,  and  the  plain  of  Strathmore  fades  in  the  distance. 
But  on  either  side  of  this  level  strait  of  rich  flat  land  rise 
steep  islands  of  rock.  The  Sidlaw  Hills  are  to  the  right  be- 
hind Perth,  and  the  Forfarshire  hills,  on  the  left,  stretch  to 
the  blue  horizon.  On  such  a  day,  when  a  wide  tract  is  seen 
like  a  model,  it  is  easy  to  fancy  the  horizontal  snow-line  to 
he  a  sea-margin,  and  to  follow  the  coast  along  the  dark  line 
where  tlic  snow  is  melted. 

The  dark  lines  on  a  railway  map  show  low  grounds  ;  and 
here  railways  surround  two  blocks  of  high  land ;  they  mark 
out  the  base  of  the  Ochils  and  Sidlaw  Hills.  There  is  a  tract 
of  low  land  all  the  way  (rem  Aberdeen  to  Greenock  ;  and  if 
the  sea  were  at  the  snow-line,  tides  might  ebb  and  flow  along 
the  east  coast  of  central  Scotland  and  round  the  coa.sts  of  the 
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isknils  of  Ochil  and  Sidlaw.  If  tlie  obb  tlid  in  fact  pass  west- 
ward, lieariug  vast  graving-tools,  and  grinding  hills  with  theni, 
their  marks  should  be  found  on  tlie  north-eaatem  islands,  and 
in  particiilai'  on  the  Sidlaw  range. 

Sidlaw  Hills. — The  next  large  nortli-^astem  island,  at  the 
500  feet  level,  would  be  the  Sidlaw  range,  which  stretches  from 
Perth  almost  to  Forfar  about  N.  30°  R  The  steepest  ends  of 
the  hills  and  broken  cliffs  face  the  soutli  and  south-west,  and 
the  longest  slopes  are  towards  Torfar  and  Stratlmiore. 

Strathmore,  the  big  glen,  runs  parallel  to  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
and  cuts  the  Sidlaw  range  irom  ceiitral  Scotland.  A  railway 
follows  this  old  strait  over  ilat  land  from  I'eith  to  Aberdeen 
now ;  but  at  the  500  feet  level,  Strathmore  would  be  a  strait. 
A  stream,  which  rises  beliind  Dundee  at  a  low  level,  flows 
into  Strathmore,  past  the  northern  end  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills, 
round  by  Pertli,  and  so  down  the  ITirth  of  Tay  past  Dimdee, 
and  back  to  witliin  a  few  miles  of  its  souix;e.  The  liills  which 
are  thus  isolated  are  about  1000  to  1300  feet  high  Tliey  are 
chiefly  composed  of  sandstone  and  bedded  trap. 

The  Carsc  of  Goiurie  to  the  south  is  a  lo^v  plain  of  ticli 
clay-land  Mghly  cultivated.  It  is  very  little  above  the  pre- 
sent sear-level ;  and  many  marks  show  that  it  was  under  water 
at  a  late  period.  Eeeds  force  their  way  up  amongst  the  com 
from  bogs  which  are  now  buried  Eveiy  now  and  then  a 
rude  boat,  an  anchor,  an  iron  ring,  or  some  other  mark,  tiirns 
up  a  long  way  from  the  present  shore. 

The  air  above  the  Carse  is  often  heavy  with  water,  and, 
as  the  natives  say,  "  In  rimy  weather,  when  the  frost  takes 
the  air,  when  ye  look  doon  frae  the  hills,  it's  just  like  a 
pond."  Looking  down  from  a  height  of  700  feet,  on  a  still 
frosty  morning,  the  whole  Carse  is  liiddcn  by  a  Im'cl  sea  of 
mist,  above  whoso  distant  hoi'izon  ]iocr  dark  islands,  in  Fifo 
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and  Kinross.  The  Othil  Hills  and  the  Fife  Lomonds  are  the 
islands  in  this  misty  sea.  From  its  depths  rise  sounds  of  busy 
lite — barking  of  d  gs  tl  e  owmg  of  cocks  the  lo  v  of  kme 
tl  e  ca  n^  of  rooks  tl  i  ttl  f  ca  is  the  1  zzm^,  f 
steam  pi  ^^hs  tie  d  stint  lo  i  uf  the  tiam  i  1  tl  e  i  eii 
0  ces  of  n  en  hut  for  all  that  aj-pea  ■&  to  tl  e  eye  th  C  rst 
an  1  the  low  Ian  Is  of  Scotland  rm^ht  be  i  sea  1  ottom  i 
h  indre  I  fitl  on  s  do  vn.  Th  Girse  w  s  i  sei  1  ottom  on  1 
1  ej  ei  low     since  the  Sidlaw  H  lis  took  tl  e  r  present  si  aj  e 

Behind  Mossit  aie  two  wide  stiaths,  whuh  at  800  fttt 
would  join  Strathmore  to  the  sea.  The'^e  glens,  seen  from  the 
col,  seem  to  run  N.E.,  but  behjw  800  feet  they  are  shel- 
tered from  the  N.E.  by  hills  The  glena  make  a  kind  of 
bay  in  the  range.  At  900  feet,  at  the  head  of  these  glens,  and 
at  450  feet,  at  the  back  of  thf  first  range,  are  collections  of 
drift.  When  a  field  is  newly  taken  in,  thousands  of  large 
stones  are  taken  from  the  red  soil  Amongst  them  are  speci- 
mens of  gray  granite,  white  quartz,  contorted  gritty  stone,  blue 
limestone  with  white  veins,  whinstone,  brown  trap,  hard  gray 
and  white  quartz  rock,  mica^schist,  porphyry,  greenstone,  and 
other  hard  rooks.  Many  of  these  are  smoothed  and  grooved. 
Similar  stones  are  buOt  into  walls,  bridges,  and  houses,  and 
they  are  broken  up  in  thousands.  This  then  was  a  cross 
sound  amongst  the  Sidlaw  Hills  at  800  feet;  and  at  700  a 
sheltered  comei  in  which  drift  gathered.  "When  the  col  dried 
at  800  feet  the  glens  were  sea-lochs,  dotted  with  islands,  which 
are  now  steep  lulls. 

The  hills  are  all  sandstone  and  trap.  The  beds  dip  various 
ways,  but  the  dip  and  fracture  do  not  accord  with  the  shape 
of  the  hills  and  glens.  It  is  plain  that  they  were  carved  out ; 
the  question  is — ^By  what  means? 

From  one  col  (800  feet)  a  steep  pull  leads  to  the  foot  of  a 
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cliff  of  igneous  rook,  wliich  seems,  by  its  structure,  to  have 
boiled.  Tlie  old  igneous  surface  on  the  iipper  side  of  one 
layer  may  be  seen  by  moving  the  next  plate.  The  rock  is 
like  Icelandic  lava,  a  hardened  hrown  crumpled  froth.  Tlie 
tops  of  "  tlie  Giant's  Hill,"  above  the  cHff  1350  feet,  overlook 
Strathmore,  and  they  arc  rounded  knolls.  The  rock-surfaj^e 
generally  is  too  much  weathprcil  for  stria'  but  some  rpmain 
They  pomt  N  58°  K 

The  King\  ^<at  is  the  hi^jhest  p(nnt  m  the  i\ngi-  l-iOU 
ieet  The  shouhler  is  manifestly  icebound,  but  too  much 
weathered  for  marks  The  top  is  an  artificial  barrow  of  loose 
stones,  on  which  the  sappers  anil  miners  havt  built  then 
cairn  At  the  toot  of  these  hills,  which  weie  marked  at  1360 
fof  t  by  ice  moving  from  the  N  E ,  are  the  piles  of  diift  above 
mentioned  On  the  hills  above  1000  feet  theie  is  not  a  Ixiul- 
der  to  be  fouml  But  the  stja  of  mist  floated  up  and  settled 
upon  the  King's  Seat,  and  tlipn  nothing  wa-s  ^  isible  but  a  gray 
cloud  as  tluck  as  Icelandic  thoka 

At  800  feet,  and  some  miles  nearer  to  Forfai,  a  hill-top,  at 
the  liejul  of  this  basin,  called  Bcda  Hill,  was  drawn  blank  for 
ice^'ooves,  but  a  polished  grooved  block  of  porphyry  was 
found  in  a  field  near  the  top. 

Further  north,  at  about  900  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot 
of  a  trap-cliff  above  the  Loch  of  Liindy,  is  a  long  deep  narrow 
strath  which  crosses  the  mnge  diagonally.  Through  this 
groove  distant  hills  about  Glenartney  are  seen  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  other  the  coast  is  clear  to  Scandinavia.  At 
this  level  it  would  be  clear  to  Galway  also.  At  this  spot  is 
a  bare  rock-surface  about  20  yards  square,  much  weathered 
but  deeply  furrowed  in  the  direction  of  the  glen,  N.E.  by  E. 
A  steep  slope  of  grass-grown  talus  32°  and  40°  leiuls  to  the 
top  of  the  clilf,  1150  feet,  and  from  this  point  the  bills  of 

VOL.  II.  I 
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central  Scotland  arc  well  seen  on  a  cleai'  day.  Ben  Ledi, 
Ben  Vorlieli,  Ben  Mor,  Ben  Lawers,  Schiehalion,  the  Cairn- 
gorm range,  and  the  Braes  of  Angus,  are  aU  seen  beyond 
Strathmore,  with  its  winding  rivers  and  rich  corn-land.  Tlie 
Fife  Lomonds  and  the  Ochils  are  seen  beyond  the  Firth  of 
Tay.  On  the  top  of  iMndij  Hill,  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
the  rocks  are  manifestly  ice-ground  but  weathered.  Near  a 
new  wire-fence,  a  surface  newly  laid  bare  is  better  preserved, 
and  grooves  on  it  point  S.  75°  E,  out  to  sea  at  Denmark  ami 
Sweden.  Other  weathered  marks  seem  to  poiiit  R  and  W. 
and  others  N.R  ;  but  without  a  spade  to  remove  the  turf, 
fresh  surfaces  are  hard  to  find.  None  of  these  high  marks 
point  directly  across  Strathmore  at  central  Scotland,  but  they 
point  along  the  Sidlaw  range,  and  the  glens  in  it,  and  join  in 
with  the  line  marked  out  by  railways.  Looking  towai-ds 
central  Scotland,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  rounded  block  ' — »,  with 
conical  mountains  A  rising  above  it.  It  is  well  named  Drioni 
Albain,  the  back  of  Scotland. 

At  abo\it  900  feet,  on  an  isolated  top  near  a  keeper's  bouse, 
at  a  place  called  Wart  Well,  about  four  miles  south  of  Lundy 
Hill,  sfcriai  on  a  trap  surface  freshly  bared  by  the  fall  of  a  tree 
point  Nr  60°  E.  out  to  sea.  Tliese  marks  are  nearly  parallel 
to  the  general  run  of  the  tides  in  the  Firth  of  Tay. 

Thus,  from  about  1300  feet  down  to  about  900,  h^h  gi'ooves 
coincide  generally  with  the  probable  run  of  the  tides,  if  tlie 
sea  were  at  these  levels.  At  1300  feet  the  Sidlaw  HiDs  would 
be  rocks  awash,  like  the  Bell  Kock ;  at  900  feet  they  wotild  be 
a  straggling  group  of  trap  islands,  some  with  caps  of  sand- 
stone. At  800  feet  the  islands  would  be  joined  by  narrow 
ridges.  At  800  feet  Denmark  would  be  under  water,  and 
Sweden  awash  at  places  to  which  some  grooves  point. 

Tlie  drift  is  generally  below  tlie  900  feet  level.     Tt  is 
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foreign  to  the  Sidlaw  range,  and  glacial.  It  did  not  cross 
Stratbmoi-e,  and  come  from  central  Scotland,  because  liigli 
ice-grooves  do  not  point  that  way. 

Tlie  question  is ;  "Whence  did  it  come  ?  and  the  grooves  all 
point  eastwards  to  Scandinavia,  as  similar  grooves  did  in  East 
Lothian.  At  lower  levels  on  the  Hill  of  Dron,  at  four  stations 
about  850,  700,  650,  and  650  feet  high,  and  three  miles  apart, 
well-marked  grooves  on  trap  point  up  into  glens  which  at  80O 
feet  would  he  hays.  Tliese  point-N.  67°  W.,  N.  78°  W.,  N.  65" 
W.,  N.  65°  W.,  round  the  hill-shoulder  into  the  shelter  ;  they 
point  eastwards  out  to  sea  over  the  Firth  of  Tay,  at  Sweden 
and  the  Baltic.  The  flood-tide  now  makes  a  similai'  curve 
round  a  point  close  above  Dundee,  and  the  ebb  returns  by 
the  same  path. 

It  seems  then  that  ice  drifted  over  the  Sidlaw  Hills  when 
their  tops  were,  like  the  Bell  Bock,  awash,  and  that  it  came 
from  the  eastwanls  and  northwards,  passing  along  the 
Forfarshire  hiUs,  and  grounding  on  Lundy  Hill  and  the  Giant's 
Hillat  1100  and  1300  feet 

2d,  That  the  stream  split  on  the  Sidlaw  range  when  the 
land  rose,  flowed  down  Strathmore  to  the  Clyde,  and  wound 
about  in  straits  amongst  the  Sidlaw  islands,  grounding  floats 
on  the  Hill  of  Dron,  at  900  feet. 

Zd,  When  that  hill-top  rose  the  stream  curled  round  it 
in  the  lee,  beside  the  keeper's  house,  and  flowed  up  into  tht; 
glens,  as  the  tide  now  does  at  a  lower  level  after  passing 
Dundee. 

Uh,  "Whatever  the  stream  did  after  that,  there  seem  to 
have  been  no  land-glaciers  strong  enough  to  remove  the 
glacial  drift  which  is  piled  in  the  glens  as  high  as  900  feet. 

Ztli,  When  ice  had  done  its  work  it  vanished,  and  streams 
of  water   sorted  the   upper  part  of    the   rahbieh,     Kossie 
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means  promontory,  suid  Eoasie  clnivoh  stands  on  a  pTOiiiontoiy 
of  drift,  at  about  200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  sides  have  tlie 
slope  of  rubbish-hejips  sorted  in  water,  and  the  materials  are 
water-washed  glacial  drift.  The  stones  were  gathered  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  piled  hi  the  mouth  of  the  glen  on 
whose  sides  are  the  ice-marks  above  mentioned. 

When  the  cold  period  ended  the  bay  in  the  hiUs  probably 
went  a  rapid  ebb-tide  through  the  glen  beneath  the  Hill  of 
Dron,  where  the  bum  is  ftow  cutting  into  the  point  of  drift. 
On  the  point  stands  a  cross  so  old  that  even  the  race  who 
carved  the  sandstone  are  foi^tten ;  yet  the  iee-seulptuKs  on 
the  hill-side  are  fresher  than  the  quaint  figures  on  the  cross. 

The  rich  clay-land  of  the  Carse  of  Ciowrie  seems  to  be 
fine  glacial  drift  and  soil  washed  out  of  coai^ei'  drift  by  rivers 
and  tides,  and  evenly  spread  over  rough  piles  of  coarser  drift, 
gi'avel,  and  big  stones,  which  are  hidden  under  clay  and 
mould.  Tlie  sand  is  washed  further  down  about  Buttonness 
and  St  Andrews.  The  rock  marked  by  ice  is  under  the  drift, 
and  sliows  wliercvcr  the  covering  is  moved. 

So  when  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  looks  "like  a  pond,"  and  the 
Sidlaw  Hills  are  islands  in  a  sea  of  mist,  this  part  of  Scotland 
puts  on  an  old  winter  dn^ss  for  the  time.  AVhen  the  sun 
shines  on  it  a  fairer  landscape  would  be  hard  to  find  than  the 
plains  and  hills  which  lie  "  atween  St.  Johnstone's  and  Bonnie 
Dundee. " 

Ice-marks  then  here  give  evidence  of  a  rise  in  the  land 
equal  to  1300  feet,  sufficient  to  account  for  great  changes  in 
climate,  and  in  the  course  of  ocean-currents. 

At  500  feet  a  stream  might  flow  where  railways  now 
pohit  out  the  lowest  ground,  south-westward  froiu  Aberdeen 
through  Strathmore,  past  Perth  and  Dunblane,  to  Greenock 
on  tlie  Firth  of  Clyde  ;  thence  over  Bute,  past  AiTaii,  where 
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iee-uiai'ks  iit  1000  and  less  than  500  feet  point  along  C'taiitirc ; 
tlience  to  Belfast  Lougli,  G-ahvay,  and  Connemara. 

The  ice-traok  tlien  has  been  followed  from  Galway  to 
Noiili  Berwick,  and  to  the  Sidlaw  Hilla,  and  it  points  tlience 
to  Scandinavia,  where  the  curves  are  canied  into  the  Baltic 
by  ice-marks,  at  levels  higher  and  lower  than  the  Hill  of 
Lundy  and  tlie  Hill  of  Droit,  1150  and  (350  fei-t.  At  hi-lKT 
levels  the  cuitos  jniist  be  sought  on  higher  Soott'li  hills. 


'    ■<■■ 
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CHAPTEE    XXXVI. 

BALTIC    CU11R™T    9 — BEITISU   ISLIS   8 — SCOTLAND  O^NEWror.T 
LINE — CENTEAL  SCOTLAND. 

The  nftxt  cast  is  northwards  to  set^k  the  Newport  cur\e  on 
the  ridge  of  central  Scotland. 

Gmitral  Highlands. — A  new  mouutain  railway  leads  from 
Peith  thi'oiigh  the  central  Highlands  along  the  line  of  the  old 
Highland  road.  It  follows  and  crosses  a  number  of  tlieoretical 
curves  of  movement  shown  on  the  map  (vol.  i.  p.  232). 

It  first  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  leaving  Strathniore 
at  Logierait. 

Here  a  groove  leads  from  Aberdeen  along  the  foot  of  tlie 
Forfarshire  hUls  to  the  west  coast  by  way  of  Loch  Tay,  south 
of  Schiehalion,  through  Glendochart  to  Loch  Fyne. 

The  bottom  of  this  groove  is  filled  with  lakes  and  flat 
alluvial  plains,  through  which  noble  rivers  wind.  Hie  sides 
ai-e  ice-giwund  hills,  with  terraces  of  drift  along  their  flanks, 
and  piles  of  drift  opposite  to  each  cross  glen  wldch  joins  the 
niaui  line. 

Before  Scotland  lifted  her  back,  at  the  sea^-level  indicated 
by  liigh  grooves  on  Beinn  Bhreae,  near  Xnveraiy,  and  on  tlie 
Sidlaw  HiUs,  this  was  a  strait ;  and  according  to  the  marks 
above  described,  ice  then  moved  in  tins  groove  south-westwards 
t-o  Tarbert  in  Ceantire,  and  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland. 

Main  roads  follow  low  grounds  across  Scotland,  and 
coaches  and  streams  of  (om'ist«  have  succeeded  ocean-cun'ents, 
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icebeigs,  and  boulders;  but  before  the  flood  of  travellers  poured 
into  these  gleus,  a  tribe  of  land-glaciers  perched  upon  the 
Higiiland  hills,  and  slid  down  from  the  high  mountains  into 
long  sea-lochs.  At  some  sea-level  this  ice  thoroughfai-e  was 
barred  by  a  col  about  the  braes  of  Balquhidder,  and  thence- 
forth ice  must  have  moved  north-east  along  the  course  now 
followed  by  the  ,Tay  and  its  feeders. 

But  Scotch  ice,  grown  in  EalcLuliidder,  and  launched  about 
Dundee,  might  stiU  sail  to  Ireland  thraugh  the  deeper  channel 
of  the  Ualway  eui-ve,  and  join  a  Gleufalloch  iceberg  launched  at 
Dumbarton,  off  Arran  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

The  railway  follows  a  branch  of  the  Tay  to  the  Pass  of 
Killiccrankie,  and  there,  at  the  600  feet  level,  was  a  sea-loch. 
Many  of  the  railway  cuttings  are  through  drift,  many  em- 
bankments are  piles  of  drift.  In  the  autumn  of  1863  great 
boulders,  freshly  dug  from  the  hill-side,  were  scattered  along 
the  whole  line.  Low  down,  where  rock-surfaces  were  newly 
uncovered,  they  retained  their  polish.  High  up  on  the  sky- 
line the  hill-tops  are  rounded,  and  smooth  wet  rocks  shine 
like  convex  miiTors  amongst  the  grass  and  heather. 

At  Killiecrankic  a  second  series  of  glens  leads  soutli- 
westward  to  the  west  coast,  passing  north  of  Schiehalion,  by 
way  of  Kannoch  and  the  Forest  of  Glenorchy  to  Locli  Awe, 
where  mai-ks  at  1650  feet  point  at  these  glena. 

At  Struan,  north  of  Blair-Athol,  the  railway  has  passed 
the  600  feet  level,  and  here  is  a  conspicuous  moraine  of  which 
a  cutting  gives  a  section. 

From  this  point  the  way  rises  over  a  col  to  the  end  of 
Loch  Garry,  1330  feet.  The  rocks  there  are  ice-gromid  and 
the  soil  is  glacial  drift.  Here  a  third  set  of  glens  lead  from 
DriomUachdat,the  upper  ridge  ofScotlaud,  and  the  Cainigorm 
range,  south-west waii.1  by  way  of  Loch  Lyddoch  to  Loch  Awe 
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ami  Beiiui  Bbreac,  where  ice-uiarka  at  1C30  i'eet  pointed  N.E. 
by  E.  "With  the  sea  at  perched  blocks  on  Beiim  Bhreac  stones 
might  sail  upon  ice  from  Loch  Gany  to  Argyllsliire  hills.  So 
the  perched  Moots  on  Beinn  Bhreac  may  have  come  from 
Cairngorm,  or  the  hiU  of  the  black  pig,  which  Saxons  call 
Een  Macdui, 

At  1480  feet  (1620  by  barometer),  the  waterslied  is  passed, 
and  the  level  of  perched  blocks  on  Beinn  Bhreac  is  1650,  or 
170  feet  to  spare. 

Water  now  mns  north-eastn  ar  1  to  Sjej  mouth  and  ai 
soon  as  this  col  dried  land  ice  must  liave  slid  the  same  n  ay 
that  ^  atei  flow  s 

At  till',  hiph  level  in  centid  Stothnl  1  ill  tips  are 
rounded  and  rocks  ice  gnund.  Here  ue  lai^e  pies  of 
glacial  dnlt  appaientlj  the  inoraiiii.&  of  (,liLiei's  whidi  slid 
down  small  glens  on  the  western  side  of  the  railwaj  Tlic 
hillocks  aie  200  feet  hi^h  it  leatjt  and  tlieu  shafp  (.  iitrast'i 
with  thit  of  dnft  hiUs  near  Dunblane 

They  consist  of  lai^e  liuulders  c>i^'^*'l  ^"^  '"^'^^  "^i' 
amongst  the  boulders  are  maiij  of  a  fine  liiid  graj  ^jiaiiite 
These  arc  in  such  abun  lance  tint  they  h&se  been  used  to 
build  brilp,es  on  I  othei  railwaj  woik^  TlieiL  are  also 
specimens  Df  i  ■vcij  heavj  tough  comp let  led  pciphvrv  aiil 
1  keks  of  quaitz  ^neiss  and  altered  flags  of  ^a^ou^  coluui 
The  hiUs  aie  of  the  latter  roek  which  is  mu  h  shattered  ind 
\euiedwith  jmk  ^^idnit  N  ^^ni^  -,i  mte  u  found  m  ( 
on  this  lull 

In  a  railway  cutting  opposite  to  one  of  these  piles  of  drift, 
a  quartz  rock  surface  has  been  laid  bare.  It  is  gi-ouud  very 
smooth,  and  grooves  on  it  point  K.  38°  E.  down  into  Glen 
'I'ruim,  and  S.  38°  W.  u]i  into  tht'  glen.  TJiis  spot  is  about 
1480  feet  above  the  sea. 
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A  little  i'urtlier  on  a  secuud  smaller  gleu  on  tlic  same  siil*! 
lius  a  smaller  .pile  of  rubbish  in  the  opening.  This  glen  is 
about  six  miles  long  and  clear  of  drift  high  up. 

At  I>alwhinny,  at  about  1169  feet,  a  fourth  groove  is 
ci-ossed.  It  contains  Strathspey  to  the  north-east,  Loch 
Eiieht  and  Loch  Awe,  and  the  Sound  of  Jura,  to  the  south- 
west. With  ice  floatmg  at  1650  feet,  centi-al  Scotland  would 
be  an  archipelago  intersected  by  nan'ow  sounds,  and  this  was 
a  strait  500  feet  deep. 

So  here  is  the  tract  in  which  the  line  marked  on  Beiim 
Bhreac  ia  to  be  sought  With  Monadh  Liath  (the  hoary 
mountain)  on  one  side,  Monadh  Euagh  (the  russet  range)  and 
Cairngorm  (the  blue  cairn)  on  the  other ;  an  arctic  current 
might  pick  up  Scotch  icebergs  and  Scotch  granite  boulders 
and  carry  them  along  the  Loch  Ericht  trench  to  Inverary,  Ben 
Bhreac,  Ben  Cniauhan,  the  Jura  hills,  or  Deny  Veagh  in 
Ireland. 

At  the  600  feet  level  all  these  passes  would  be  stopped  ; 
Strathspey  would  be  a  sea-loch  ending  at  Grantowii,  and 
boulders  would  have  to  slide  down  Strathspey  and  sail  I'oimd 
by  Inverness  and  the  Caledonian  CanaL  If  there  were  no 
ice-rafts,  when  the  land  rose  to  any  particular  level,  the 
voyages  of  boulders  ended  for  the  time. 

A  particular  kind  of  boulder,  carried  to  a  certain  height, 
in  a  particular  direction,  marks  sea-le\"Bl,  movement,  and  a 
cold  cUmate,  for  it  is  a  float  wliich  ice  alone  can  cai'ry. 

On  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ericht  is  a  li^h  ridge  of  gritty 
flags  and  slates  traversed  by  veins  of  pink  granite ;  it  is  a 
spur  of  Driom  Vackdar. 

In  a  rock-cutting  at  Dalwhbmy  the  rock  is  bare  ;  on  the 
hill-top  it  crops  out,  and  it  is  seen  in  burns  at  other  spots, 
many  miles  apart,  high  and  low.     The  hiU  would  be  an  island 
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at  1650  feet.  At  Ualwhiimy,  bouldera  of  gray  graiiite  abound. 
They  are  foreigners  wlio  travelled  on  ice  from  some  other 
distiict,  and  to  get  to  the  end  of  Loch  Ericht  tliey  must  have 
moved  up  hill  if  they  travelled  on  laud-ice.  If  tlicy  travelled 
on  sear-ice  they  mark  old  aea-levels,  and  here  they  mark  about 
1350  feet  at  tlie  end  of  the  loch. 

They  mark  higher  levels  on  the  apui  of  Driom  TJachdar, 
which  divides  Loch  Ericht  from  Loch  Garry. 

At  2000  feet  is  a  round  block  of  granite. 

At  2200  is  another,  and  from  this  stone  the  aea^horizoii 
towards  Bergen  is  open  north-eastwards  beyond  Speymouth, 
A  pass  lies  open  to  Loch  Leven  on  the  west  coast.  At  the  top 
of  the  ridge  was  a  shallow  pool  made  by  a  turf  washed  in 
between  two  small  hillocks.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pool  was 
a  plain  of  fine  soft  black  peat  mud,  and  fine  sand  washed  in 
by  rain-water.  A  thrust  with  a  stick  demolished  tlie  dam 
and  drained  the  pool,  and  changed  the  bottom  into  a  working 
model  of  Glen  Truim  and  Strathspey.  Knobs  of  peat  were 
the  hills,  peat-umd  the  drift ;  tufts  of  grass  and  gray  moss 
were  the  forests ;  the  river  was  a  tiny  rill  of  black  water.  But 
the  water  set  off  for  Speymouth,  and  the  forms  of  the  alluvial 
plaias  were  aHke.  There  were  teiTaces  of  stratified  drift ; 
there  the  rivet-windings,  the  Ys  and  S,  the  banks  of  small 
stones,  high  patches,  loi^  points,  and  steep  banks  of  drift 
sweeping  round  steeper  and  harder  slopes.  There  were  glens 
of  denudation  circhng  round  hard  islands  which  became  hiUs 
as  the  water  drained  away.  All  these  shapes  formed  in  the 
moss-hole  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they  were  all  formed  long 
ago  in  the  big  glen  below.  The  model  a  few  yards  off,  and 
the  glen  stretching  to  the  horizon,  filled  the  same  space  in  the 
eye,  and  seemed  alike  even  in  sine,  Bunuing  water  has  done 
great  work  amongst  the  glacial  drifts  of  Strathspey,  accoKling 
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to  tlie  shape  of  the  ucniitiy,  and  tlie  lesson  taught  by  tin; 
luodeL 

At  2650  feet  this  hill-top  at  the  head  of  Strathspey, 
and  aboiit  1000  feet  higher  tliaii  the  col  at  the  western  end 
of  Loch  Ericht,  is  strewed  with  big  stones  of  gneiss  and  pink 
granite.  The  flat  is  rippled  by  the  S.W.  wind.  Stones  are  iii 
the  trough,  heather  in  the  lee,  gray  moss  on  the  weather-side 
of  these  waves  ;  and  far  down  below,  waves  driven  along  the 
surface  of  Loch  Ericht  had  the  same  shape.  Even  winds 
leave  a  spoor  where  they  pass. 

Tliis  is  one  great  thoroughfare  for  currents  in  the  lower 
atmosphere,  and  a  whole  wood  of  fir-trees  at  the  inn  lean 
down  towards  Strathspey,  as  if  driven  by  a  strong  S.W,  gale. 
The  prevailing  wind  is  then  an  eq_uatoriaI  current  moving  N.E. 

At  2580  feet,  within  sight  of  the  Cairngorm  Hills,  are 
three  large  boulders — one  of  gray  granite,  one  of  a  very  coai'Se 
mica-schist  with  lai^  weathered  veins  and  nodules  of  white 
quartz,  and  the  tliird  is  a  coarse  sandstone  giit.  The  litho- 
graph on  the  margin  of  the  map  (vol  i  p.  490)  is  lougldy 
donc  from  a  hasty  sketch  made  here. 

At  the  same  height — six  mUes  from  the  inn  and  close 
above  Loch  Ericht — is  another  boulder  of  gray  granite  beside 
a  rock  of  gritty  flag,  traversed  by  pink  granite  and  white 
quartz. 

At  2740  feet  is  another  roimd  stone  of  the  gray  granite ;  at 
2S00  another  three  feet  long  ;  at  2850  three  more  about  the 
same  size  ; — and  all  these  contrast  strangely  with  flat  stones 
amoi^st  which  they  lie. 

At  3150  feet  is  a  cairn  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  at 
this  spot  is  a  wide  view  over  central  Scotland.  Strathspey 
is  open  to  the  sea.  Then  come  Cairngorm  and  lieinn-na-Muic- 
Duibhc,  tlicn  a  hill  shoiddcr ;  and  Vieyond  the  opening  Reinn- 
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y-Cilue.  Then  comes  a  wide  traet  of  lower  grounil  open  to  Fife 
and  Stirling ;  then  the  shoulder  of  Ben  Lawei's  and  a  lot  of 
near  hills,  which  shut  out  the  distance.  Then  a  notch  through 
which  hills  near  Loch  Tarbert  in  Ceantire  ai'e  seen.  Then  a 
near  hiU ;  then  a  wide  opening  at  the  end  of  Loch  Ericht,  with 
Ben  Cruachan  rising  to  the  clouds.  Then  comes  the  mass 
of  Ben  Alder,  with  patches  of  last  yeai-'s  snow,  and  Ben 
Nevis  peering  over  it.  A  glen  leading  down  to  the  sea, 
and  a  col  of  800  feet,  divide  Foi-t-AViUiam  from  Stmthspey 
in  this  direction.  To  the  north,  the  hiUs  about  the  Caledonian 
Canal  are  overlooked,  and  something  in  a  cloud  seemed  to  be 
Wyvis.  If  boulders  mai'k  a  sea-level,  it  is  bei-e  cai'ried  to 
3000  feet  at  least. 

Tlie  hiUs  of  central  Scotland,  up  to  this  level  and  a  little 
higher,  are  aU  romided  tops  and  hog-backed  ridges,  abo\-e 
which  a  few  conical  tops  rise.  At  this  level  gray  gi'anite 
boulders  mark  floating  ice,  which  might  wander  amongst 
those  peaks  in  any  direction.     A  man  may  tmvel  on  ri^es 

■' — ^  or  in  hollows  ^ -•   from  N.E  to  S.W.  without  much 

climbing  ;  if  he  travels  in  any  other  direction,  he  must  mount 
and  descend  from  glen  to  glen. 

A  puff  of  cold  wind  and  a  wreath  of  mist  blotted  out  the 
whole  of  this  wide  landscape,  and  Scotland  disappeawid  be- 
hind a  few  drops  of  water,  as  it  hid  under  the  sea  when  the 
boulder  was  dropped  on  the  top  of  Driom  Uachdar. 

Fifty  feet  down  from  the  cairn  are  more  round  blocks  of 
gray  granite,  and  they  occur  aU  the  way  down  the  biirn-side 
to  the  railway,  three  miles  south  of  Dalwhinny  Inn. 

Now  1480  feet,  the  summit-level  of  this  line,  would  nialic 
Loch  Ericht  a  sea^strait ;  and  3100,  the  lijghest  graniti- 
boulder,  would  make  the  strait  about  1600  feet  deep  at  the 
shallowest  part.     So  the  rail\i'ay  bridge  is  biiilt  of  granite 
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i^iuiiilI  stjm  Hhfjp  a]i(l  t  aiiied  by  ict;  which  floateil  where 
cloiul'!  now  '5t,ttlo  where  grouse  crow,  and  golden  plover 
^ihistle  and  wheel  in  flocks.  Wliere  dun  deer  and  mountain 
hires  ptirmif^in  sportsmen  keepers,  and  wanderers  now  pass 
to  and  fto  amongst  gieen  moss  and  gray  stones,  ice  surely 
floated  The  nilwty  train  pisses  along  the  bottom  of  a  strait 
which  crossed  Scotland  it  Dalwhinny,  because  transported 
jpay  granite  abounds  on  hiU-tnps  to  the  S.W.  at  a  far  higher 
level  than  the  top  of  the  pais 

Giay  gnnite  is  found  m  sitii  to  tlie  N.E.  at  higher  levels. 

Opposite  to  the  end  of  Loch  Ericht  the  drift  seems  to  be 
arranged  by  water.  A  smaU  proportion  of  the  laige  stones 
retain  scratches.  They  generally  have  water-worn  or  weathered 
surfaces.  From  liill-sides  to  the  north  these  rubbish-heaps 
are  seen  to  be  terraced  layers  resting  upon  the  solid  rock,  and 
sweeping  down  into  the  wide  strath  in  points  and  knolls 
rising  one  above  tlie  other,  like  drift-terraces  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  They  are  the  contour- 
lines  of  the  country  following  the  hollowed  surface  on  which 
they  rest,  up  to  a  certain  line,  beyond  which  are  solitaiy 
boulders  on  bare  rock  or  in  heather. 

It  is  very  hard  to  represent  these  forms  truly  with  a  pencil 
For  that  i-eason  no  woodcut  is  given  of  sketches  done  on  the 
spot.  Tlie  place  is  easy  to  get  at  and  the  forms  are  distinct. 
In  nature  they  are  marked  out  by  colour,  light,  and  shade, 
rather  than  form ;  and  on  a  duU  day  they  are  lost  in  the 
distance ;  but  when  the  sun  shines  they  come  out  clearly. 
Any  one  who  knows  the  Higldands  knows  the  aspect  of  tliese 
dry  heathery  gravel  hills,  on  which  grouse  delight  to  stmt  and 
shbut  their  defiant  chorus  of  "  Go  back,  Go  back,  Go  back. 
Cock  Cur-r-r-r !  They  are  "the  parallel  roads"'  of  a  great  many 
Highland  glens  besides  Glen  Eoy.    They  are  the  "  ancient  sea- 
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margius"  of  ChamlierSj  and  lierc  they  rise  to  nearly  1400  feet, 
la  the  middle  of  Loch  Ericht  (see  map,  vol  i.  p.  496)  are  two 
bars,  similar  in  shape  fco  bars  which  cross  tideways  in  narrow 
straits ;  as  at  Eoseneath,  near  Greenock ;  in  Alten  Fjord,  in 
Norway  ;  at  Portland,  in  the  south  of  England,  etc.  etc 

The  ridge  north  of  Lock  Ericht  would  be  an  island  at 
1400  feet,  cut  off  from  another  lower  ri(^e  about  2000  feet 
high  by  a  deep  glen.  In  the  glen  was  a  glacier.  A  rock- 
surface  has  been  laid  bare  by  a  torrent  which  has  washed 
away  part  of  a  terrace  of  drift ;  enongh  of  gray  granite  to 
make  a  railway  bridge  is  strewed  below.  The  rock  is  a 
hard  fine  dark  quartz  with  beds  dipping  W.N.W.  26°.  Grooves 
on  their  edges  are  horizontal,  and  point  east  into  Glen 
Truim.  The  terrace  of  drift  is  100  feet  thick  at  least. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen,  the  bum  has  dug  into  the 
rock,  exposing  a  set  of  nearly  vertical  strata.  This,  then,  is  a 
fault ;  a  rift  which  ice  found  and  smoothed  and  filled  witli 
glacial  drift.  Lower  down  the  hummocks  of  a  moraine  are 
piled  in  rows  opposite  to  the  glen  ;  but  600  feet  higher  up,  on 
the  bare  hill-top,  arc  perched  blocks  of  gray  granite,  keeping 
■watch  over  Strathspey  and  Loch  Laggan.  At  their  level,  and 
600  feet  lower,  the  high  ridge  north  of  Loch  Ericht  would 
he  another  long  island. 

At  Kingusie  another  groove  with  a  col  only  800  feet  high, 
aocording  to  late  measurements,  runs  S.W.  to  Fort-Wdham, 
down  Glen  Spean.  The  N.E.  corner  of  the  island  beyond 
the  fault,  and  opposite  to  Laggan  Inn,  is  a  gray  granite,  but 
not  the  granite  of  the  boulders.  The  tops  are  bare  and 
weathered,  have  the  usual  rounded  form,  but  retain  no  small 
marks.  There  are  many  perched  blocks  of  compact  gray 
granite  on  the  behest  points,  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 
According  to  these  marks  the  famous  "jiarallel  roads"  weiv 
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under  water  aiid  rose,  and  if  ao  they  do  but  resemble  teii'aces 
flsewheie     (Set  chaps  xxiL  \\\ii  etc) 

^\  hile  lusking  m  the  sun  m  the  lee  of  out  of  these  stone** 
fai  awaj  fiom  any  visible  sign  of  min  how  htiinge  it  is  to 
hear  the  yell  ot  i  steam  engine  and  then  to  watch  a  streilv 
skmimmg  like  a  sihei  eel  oi  the  nivtlucil  white  di  i-,ju 
through  this  wile  stiith  when,  an  ic>  sea  his  ebled  an  I 
flowed.  It  is  no  wondtr  tliat  natives  stan-  igaje  iiid 
thit  sheep  st.iinper  fjr  thm  live''  when  this  fieiy  steam 
diigon  CDines  yelling  md  lo^lm^  ihuu^h  dterfoiests  wher 
lurking  ''talkers  used  to  speak  in  whispeis 

btrathspc}  has  seen  many  changes  smci.  it  was  hollowed 
rat  of  the  roclv 

And  t!ii3  IS  th(  populii  account  of  the  mittei  git  froiu  i 
countr}man  of  Huj,li  Millei  wh  wis  il  o  ^  tdliw  ciiltsm  i 
of  the  Scotch  geologist  — 

"Where  do  jon  get  that  ^lauite  i 
"  Oo,  they  fand  a  wheen  o't  lyhi'  i'  tlie  grund,  emntch  t<.i 
build  a  hail  toon." 

"  Is  there  a  quarrj'  ?" 

"  Ua,  there's  nae  quarry  oiiyway  here,  jcest  niucklc  staiics." 
"  What  kind  of  rock  is  there  here  ?" 
"  Jeest  a  bastard  kind  o'  a  stane." 
"  Well,  but  where  did  the  granite  stones  come  from  ?" 
"  Hoots,  they  just  grew  whar  they  lie." 
Chip,  chip,  chip,  and  a  look  of  puzzlement. 
With  a  rising  land  and  a  rising  temperature,  with  glaciiTH 
shrinking  and  melting  in  these  Higliland  glens,  moraine  after 
moraine  would  be  dropped  in  Strathspey,  for  the  river,  tlie 
road  and  the  railway  engineer  to  dig  through,     The  last  stone 
would  be  stranded  high  up  on  some  lofty  hill-side.     In  fact, 
the  Spey  winds  throi^h  a  flat  plain  of  roiuided  stones,  and  tlie 
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railway  cuts  through  piles  which  seem  to  he  lateral  moraines 
re-arrai^ed  by  water,  while  perched  blocks  are  stranded  higli 
np  on  liill-sides  which  hound  this  large  groove. 

When  this  district  was  the  birthplace  of  glaciers,  it  gave 
rise  to  those  which  flowed  from  Driom  Uachdar  into  Glen 
Truim,  and  to  six  which  flowed  from  Cairngorm  and  Beinn- 
na-Muic-Duibhe,  along  the  vaUeys  of  the  Dee,  Don,  Doveran, 
Avon,  Spey,  and  Tummel ;  and  each  of  theae  must  have  left 
tracks,  because  in  Glen  Truim  and  Strathspey  they  are  con- 
spicuous * 

Fiothy  spots  Df  l>lond  on  heather  water  oozing  into  the 
footpnntb  of  a  deer  do  not  foint  out  the  tiack  of  a  wounded 
stag  moie  9\irel>  than  moraines  in  &trathspej  map  cut  the 
backwiid  course  of  meltmsi  ^Incieis  Put  the  low  monines 
are  all  washed  out  of  shape. 

At  Boat  of  Insh  station,  766  feet,  the  fresh  wound  of  a 
new  railway  cutting  bares  the  ilesh  of  the  country  and  its 
worn  bones. 

At  the  fork  of  two  glens,  glacial  rubbish,  sand,  gravel,  and 
great  boulders,  are  piled  as  moraines  are  piled  iu  beds  and 
layers,  which  dip  and  curve  all  ways,  and  I'est  upon  each 
other  where  they  were  washed  off  the  glacier  or  iceberg. 
Beneath  these  rubbish-heaps  are  ground  rocks,  and  behind 
the  old  moraine  a  shallow  loch  nestles  in  a  hollow. 

At  Aviemore,  692  feet  (700  by  obsei'vation),  the  drift  is 
flat  and  terraced,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  at  this  level.  'When  the 
moraine  was  whole  there  was  a  larger  lake  behind  the  dam, 
in  the  flat  country  which  fills  the  glen  higher  up. 

The  grand  hills  whence  this  drift  may  have  come  tower  np- 
*  Glacial  phouomena  Hloiit  Balmoral  hare  been  ileseribcil  by  aii  .iblc  local 
geologist.  They  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  lainl-glaciera  on  tlip  siilp  of 
Rtratlimore,  etc. 
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wards  to  the  mist,  with  sun  and  shower,  light  and  shade,  and 
glocioiis  colours  of  purple  and  gold,  playing  on  their  furrowed 
sides.  The  works  of  ice  in  the  plain  are  now  arrayed  in 
forests  of  yellow  birch  and  dark-green  pine  ;  hut  whoever 
has  seen  ice  at  work  must  know  these  tool-marks  and  these 
chips.  On  an  autumn  day,  a  single  snow-patch  gleaming 
through  a  cloud  is  enough  to  call  up  a  vision  of  the  Alps, 
the  Folge  Fond,  or  the  great  ice-iloods  which  hem  in  Sprengi- 
sandr  in  Iceland.  But  the  sea-level  of  the  mental  landscape 
rises  on  the  hill  flanks. 

At  Grantown,  731  feet  (800  feet  up  on  the  hiU-side,  by 
observation),  the  new  line  leaves  Strathspey  and  crosses  a 
ridge  1000  feet  high  to  the  Moray  Firth. 

It  cuts  through  hills  of  glacial  drift  which  rest  on  con- 
torted ice-ground  slates,  and  other  rocks.  Woods  glowing 
with  rich  autumnal  tints;  purple  heather,  yeUow  com,  and 
blue  hills,  far  away  beyond  the  rich  strath ;  the  warm  rosy 
colours  of  a  Scotch  moor  lit  up  by  the  sun — conti'ast  strangely 
with  the  cold  gray  desolation  of  the  picture  which  ice-marks 
recal  so  vividly.  And  yet  these  Scotch  landscapes  were  like 
the  hills  of  Iceland,  and  the  weather  and  the  river  Spey  have 
done  little  to  alter  the  land  since  ice  and  sea  left  it  bare  for 
plants  to  clothe. 

In  descending  from  the  ridge  to  the  sea-level,  the  whole 
character  of  this  country  changes.  Glens  and  wide  straths, 
moridnes,  and  other  marks  of  river-glaciers,  are  left  in  the 
Spey-groove. 

The  train  approaches  a  north-eastern  comer,  and  it  is  like 
others  in  the  British  Isles.  Seen  from  Wy\'is,  it  has  a  regidar 
slope  ''  ^.  If  land-ice  grew  here,  it  slid  north-west  into 
the  Moray  Firth,  in  a  wide  sheet  like  that  which  covers  parts 
of  Iceland  at  Ball  Jokull,  Lang  Jokull,  ete.  (cliap.  xxv.)     The 
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whole  of  the  Morayshire  biJe  of  the  Firth  is  one  ridge 
from  1000  feet  to  the  sea-le\el,  from  the  Spey  to  Inverness. 
Ahove  that  level,  a  few  A  hills — such  as  the  Knock  of  Brae- 
Moray — rise,  hut  they  aie  e\.ceptions  ITie  soil  is  still  drift ; 
hut  the  coating  of  loose  debris  is  moie  evenly  and  thinly 
spread,  and  more  regularly  packed.  Lajers  of  sand  and 
gravel  are  sorted,  sized,  and  generally  laid  flat  one  upon  the 
other  above  the  sandstone  rock.  The  Findhom,  and  other 
rivers,  have  cut  deep  gashes  in  this  rock.  If  land-ice  had 
moved  in  the  same  direction,  it  would  surely  have  dug 
grooves  ■. ^. 

At  Rafford  station,  169  feet  above  the  sea,  drift  is 
arranged  in  knolls  and  mounds,  and  layers  dip  many  ways. 
Most  of  the  stones  look  washed  and  rolled,  and  large  boulders 
are  rare.  At  Forres,  the  flat  plains  of  Morayshire  are  only 
26  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  thence  to  Inverness  the  whole 
of  the  low  country  bears  mai'ks  of  water-work.  But  it 
was  not  water-work  done  by  shallow  unfrozen  seas,  for  the 
beach  at  Inverness  and  the  shores  of  Scotland  are  not  arranged 
like  the  hummocky  drift-hills  and  points  wliich  rise  up  in  this 
low  tract.  Drift-ice  might  do  work  of  the  kind ;  and  plenty  of 
glaciers  to  make  icebergs  grew  between  Perth  and  Inverness 
in  central  Scotland,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  m  Korway. 

The  evidence  in  this  tract  seems  to  prove  that  central 
Scotland  was  crossed  by  narrow  sounds,  through  which  ice- 
floats  drifted,  as  they  now  do  through  the  straits  of  Belleisle ; 
that  the  land  rose  gradually ;  and  that  glaciers  on  shore  have 
not  been  lower  than  the  two  moraines  near  Dalwhinny,  since 
the  sea  packed  terraces  about  the  end  of  these  moraines. 

If  after  the  land  had  risen  to  this  level  (about  1400  feet), 
central  Scotland  was  an  island  with  a  sound  passing  west- 
ward at  Stirling,  another  sound  passed  westward  at  Inverness, 
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and  ice^rooves  at  1100  feet  near  Derry  Veagh  in  Ireland 
pointed  in  this  direction,  as  shown  above  (p.  57). 

The  Galway  and  Westport  curves  have  both  been  carried 
over  Scotland  ;  the  spooring  must  go  northwards  again,  if  the 
Glenveagh  marks  are  to  be  found  on  the  Scotch  mainland. 

IKVEBNESS  AND  PERTH  JUNCTION  RAILWAY. 

List  of  Stations,  showing  their  respective  Heights  ahove  tlie  Sea-level, 
High-water  Mark,  orclLnary  Spring-tides  (rising   14   feet  at  Inver- 


Forres     .  .26 

Eafford     .  .               .169 

Dunphail  .       614 
Foot  of  Knock  of  Brae  Moray, 

about  .  .                     1000 

Graatown  .        731 

Broomhill  656 

Boat  of  Gai'ten  .               .        706 

Aviemore  .             .692 

Boatoflnsh  .       765 

Kingussie  740 


Newtonmore 

Dalwhinny 

Summit  of  Drumochti 

Loch  Garry 

Sttuan     . 

Blair  Athole 

Kdochry 

Ballinluig 

Dalguise 
Duakeld 


■212  ft,  4  i: 


The  heights  estimated  by  the  pocket  aneroid  barometer 
agreed  pretty  well  with  these  heights,  which  were  kindly  fur- 
nished by  a  director  of  this  railway. 
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BAI-TIC  CURRENT  10 — BEITISH  ISLES  9 — SCOTLAND  6— DERltV 
VBAGH  CURVE— CALEDONIAN  CANAL  AND  NORTHERN  SCOTLAND. 

Inverness  stands  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  a  large  gi'oove 
which  croaaes  Scotland.  At  100  feet  level  the  glen  whicli  now 
holds  the  Caledonian  Canal  would  be  a  sea^strait ;  at  the 
500  feet  level  it  would  lie  a  deep  narrow  strait  through  which 
a  rapid  tide  would  flow,  like  that  which  now  boils  and  seethes 
through  Kyle  Akin,  between  Skye  and  the  mainland.  North 
of  Inverness  the  rocka  arc  a  coarse  conglomerate.  Up  to  400 
feet  great  banks  of  sand,  shingle,  and  large  stones,  are  con- 
fusedly piled  on  the  hill  side  This  drift  contains  stones  of 
many  sorts  and  sizes  gianites  of  virious  colours,  and  hard 
igneous  rocks,  mica  schists  and  ^  arioiis  kinds  of  quartz. 
.They  have  the  shape  of  stones  m  glicial  drift,  but  the  surface 
of  waterworn  stones  Tliey  look  like  stones  on  the  beach 
near  Galway,  which  have  been  ixilled  by  sea^waves  after 
falling  out  of  the  clay  bank,  in  which  similar  stones  retain 
their  grooved  surface  (p.  20).  This  seems  to  be  watet-worn 
glacial  drift  at  the  end  of  the  old  strait.  The  plain  below  is 
of  like  materials,  spread  out  and  laid  flat,  and  a  conical  pile 
of  loose  stones  is  left  in  the  middle  like  the  mounds  which 
workmen  leave  in  a  cutting  to  mai'k  the  original  level  of  the 
surface  from  which  they  have  dug.  At  the  head  of  many  a 
Scotch  glen,  at  about  600  or  700  feet,  a  like  plain  of  rolled 
drift  remains.     If  rapid  tides  ebbed  and  flowed  over  Inver- 
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nesa,  tliey  would  dig  away  Tom-iia-Sliiiicli,  aiitl  tlie  rest  of  the 
drift ;  but  a  watershed  100  feet  higli  stops  the  tide,  aud  the 
Ness  can  do  little  in  such  heavy  ground.  Wherever  they 
came  from,  these  mounds  of  large  stones  were  earned,  and 
they  are  piled  upon  ice-ground  rocks.  The  hills  have  the 
usual  sliape,  and  eiionnous  fragments  of  conglomerate  have 
been  moved  and  dropped  where  they  stand,  amongst  heather 
and  trees,  800  feet  up,  clear  of  the  terraces  of  rolled  drift. 

In  Geikie's  map,  lines  are  marked  about  the  watei'shed  of 
this  groove.  The  whole  country  is  glaciated  ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest that  ice  can  only  have  moved  N.E.  or  S.W.  along  this  deep 
groove,  whether  it  was  land-ice  or  sea-ice. 

The  next  great  groove  which  crosses  Scotland  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  runs  from  the  Dornoch  Firth  to  Loch  Carron. 

The  intervening  district  is  a  large  block  of  high  land, 
deeply  farrowed  by  glens.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Moray  Firth  is  low  land  in  the  Black  Isle  of 
Cromarty,  and  this  district  is  thickly  strewed  with  drift.  It 
seems  to  be  glacial  and  waterworru 

Beyond  the  Black  Isle  is  the  Firth  of  Ci'omarty,  which 
ends  at  Dingwall,  below  Beinn  XJaish  or  Wyvis,  which  is  a 
great  block  of  high  ground,  with  a  rolling  plateau  on  the  top. 

Beyond  the  Cromarty  Firth  is  a  long  low  tract  of  drift, 
which  ends  eastward  at  Tarbert  Ness,  and  beyond  that  is  the 
Firth  of  Dornoch. 

Lines  of  existing  and  projected  railways  mark  the  divi- 
sion between  hill  and  plain  from  Inverness  to  Dornoch. 

From  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  Duncansby  Head,  the  map  of 
the  eastern  coast  is  like  the  teeth  of  a  blunted  saw.  The 
lines  run  alternately  westward  and  south-westward,  and  hills 
inland  correspond  to  the  coast-line.  Eailway  lines,  in  like 
manner,  rim  westward  and  south-westward  in  pursuit  of  low 
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levels.  Eoada  which  follow  low  levels  cross  this  district  in 
similar  directions.  Beyond  Dornoch,  the  low  coast-land  be- 
comes a  naiTow  strip  in  Sutherland,  which  conies  to  an  end 
at  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  where  the  sea  washes  a  line  of 
eastern  cliffs. 

Tiie  hills  now  trend  northward  to  Thurso,  and  westward  to 
Cape  Wrath  ;  and  Caithness  is  flat  land,  with  a  soil  of  drift. 

If  the  north-eastern  comers  of  Caithness  and  Berwickshire 
were  not  blunted  teeth,  St.  Abb's  Head,  Kimiaird's  Head,  and 
Duncansby  Head,  would  be  points  of  land  of  the  same  pattern 
as  Tarbert  Ness  and  Fife  Ness.  The  whole  east  coast  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  pattern  on  different  scales,  and  it  is  repeated 
in  miniature  in  every  firth  where  the  tides  are  wearing  the 
coast.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  shape  of  the  Scotch 
coast  results  from  the  wearing  action  of  watei-atreams,  which 
flow  on  a  fixed  principle,  and  in  certain  directions.  Here 
the  points  aim  N.E.  and  the  bays  S.W. 

In  the  northern  division  there  are  glens  to  correspond  to 
notches  in  the  coaat-line,  and  glens  which  are  prolongations 
of  bays.  Deep  grooves  run  up  westward  at  Glengarry,  Glen- 
moriston,  Sti-athaffaric,  Lovat's  Forest,  and  Strath  Conan ;  and, 
after  passing  the  watershed,  glens  nm  westward  down  to  the 
coast  about  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  in  Kuoydart,  Glenelg,  Loch 
Alsh,  Kintail,  etc. 

Further  north  glens  in  Sutherland  turn  north-westwards, 
and  on  the  eastern  coast  they  curve  north.  No  map  of 
Scotland  gives  the  true  shape  of  these  hills  and  glens.  Black's 
road  and  railway  map  gives  some  of  the  main  features,  and  it 
sliows  that  the  main  hollows  and  passes  which  cross  Scotland 
aU  converge  upon  the  Ntes  of  Norway  and  the  Skagerrak. 
Any  geological  map  will  show  that  these  forms  of  denudation 
bear  no  reference  to  the  geology  of  Scotland.     The  grooves 
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liave  Dotliing  to  do  with  dip,  or  strike,  or  aubterranean  dis- 
turbance. Most  of  these  Scotch  glens  are  tool-marks  of  some 
denuding  engine,  and  the  study  of  their  shape  is  a  pait  of 
"  superficial  geology."  Conspicuous  ice-marks  are  in  all  these 
glens,  and  in  all  their  branches,  so  fat  as  they  are  known  to 
the  writer.  They  all  seem  to  have  held  river-glaciers  of  large 
size,  which  followed  the  present  run  of  water  from  the  water- 
shed to  the  low  land. 

With  the  sea  at  the  1000  feet  level,  tins  tract  would  be 
crossed  by  sounds,  and  the  main  coast-lines  would  genemlly 
trend  N.E.,  E.  l)y  N.,  or  thereby,  as  coasts  and  sounds  do  in 
the  Hebrides,  at  the  present  level  of  sea  and  land. 

At  1500  feet  there  would  be  ample  room  for  the  tide  to 
flow  over  the  low  land  of  Sleat,  through  Loch  Carron  and 
Strath  Bran  north  of  Wyvis,  and  so  along  the  Sutherland 
coast  to  the  Ord  of  Caithness.  Tlie  ebb  and  a  north-eastern 
arctic  current  might  flow  the  other  way  along  the  same  path 
as  the  flood-tide  and  the  Gulf  Stream  now  flow  together  out- 
side of  the  Hebrides  northwards,  and  tlie  marks  should  remain. 

The  most  hkely  place  for  sea-marks  is  on  the  watershed 
in  passes.  Drift  accumulates  in  shallow  sounds ;  and  low 
tracts  in  the  Scotch  and  Scandinavian  islands,  which  join 
high  hills,  are  generally  composed  of  terraced  drift  with  recent 
shells.  If  the  backbone  of  Scotland  rose  from  the  sea,  the 
watershed  of  each  glen  would  be  first  a  shallow  sound,  and 
then  a  "  tai-hert,"  with  raised  sea-margins.  But  if  the  rise 
were  gradual  and  general  in  Scotland,  passes  would  dry  in 
their  order  of  height ;  so  the  highest  terrace  is  the  oldest 

The  col  at  Dalwhinny  is  at  1480  feet ;  so,  on  this  sup- 
position, it  was  dry  when  the  Forest  of  Gairloch  was  an  island, 
and  Strath  Bran  a  strait  850  feet  deep  about  Achnasheen. 
There  the  barometer  marks  fi30  feet  at  an  ancient  sea-mai^in. 
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"When  there  was  a  tarhcrt  at  the  head  of  Glen  Doclmrt,  where 
the  barometer  marks  800,  there  was  still  a  strait  680  feet 
deep  at  Glengarry  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  there  was 
deep  water  above  Lanarkshu'e,  where  sea-sheUs  have  been 
found  m  drift  at  Airdrie.  When  the  sea  was  at  "  Drumoch- 
ter,"  the  Parallel  Eoads  of  Glenroy,  about  which  so  much  lias 
been  written,  were  sunk  324  feet ;  for  the  highest  of  that 
series  is  only  1156  feet  above  the  sea,* 

The  ancient  sea-margins  of  the  British  Isles  have  been 
examined  and  described  by  Robert  Chambers,  and  they  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  last  rise  was  general,  for  teiTaces  of 
shingle  are  found  at  corresponding  levels  at  many  distant 
points  in  Britain.  A  terrace  of  stratified  gravel  is  a  sea-mark 
which  could  not  resist  a  land-glacier ;  it  would  be  swept 
away  by  the  force  which  sweeps  moraines  before  it,  and  grinds 
solid  rocks  ;  it  is  therefore  a  kind  of  thermometer,  and  it  is 
easily  distinguished  from  glacial  drift. 

Where  a  terrace  is  found  resting  on  glacial  drift,  beneath 
which  rocks  are  marked  by  ice,  there  is  a  seiies  of  leconls 

1.  Ice  ground  the  solid  rocks  and  made  the  inaiks 

2.  Ice  dropped  the  great  stones  which  floated  on  it,  and 

which  now  rest  upon  the  maiked  rock 

3.  Water  packed  loose  gravel  in  horizontal  layers  upon 

the  moraines  or  drift. 

4.  Streams  cut  through  the  terraces,  washed  the  gi-avel, 

and  arranged  the  mud  in  hollows  lower  down. 
These  records,  then,  give  relative  dates  for  the  last  glacial 
period,  and  elevation  of  land. 

There  has  been  no  laud-glacier  at  the  place  where  a  ter- 
race of  stratified  gravel  remains,  since  tlie  terrace  was  aiTanged 
by  water  npon  glacial  drift     There  has  been  no  glacier  since 
•  Anti'iuitj-  of  Msn,  p-  2S3, 
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the  moraine  was  stranded  in  the  glen.  So  tlie  higlieat  terrace 
of  sea-gravel  marks  a  sea-level  at  which  the  land  stood  after 
glaciers  had  disappeared,  and  the  highest  Scotch  terraces  of 
washed  drift  known  to  the  writer  are  at  Dalwhinny,  1169 
feet,  in  Loch  Ericht  {?),  and  near  the  summit  level  of  the  new 
railway,  which  is  at  1480  feet. 

Assuming  that  this  argument  is  well  founded,  the  record 
in  Strath  Bran  proves  that  the  water-level  has  been  at  700 
feet  since  the  Scotch  hQls  were  clear  of  ice,  and  that  there 
have  been  no  large  glaciers  since  that  time  in  Strath  Bran. 

For  the  same  reason,  because  the  rubbish  at  Dalwhinny 
is  terraced,  there  has  been  no  land-glacier  in  Glen  Truini 
since  the  water-level  was  at  1400  feet ;  but  there  were  land- 
glaciera  as  low  as  1600  feet  near  Dalwhinny,  and  their 
moraiues  have  not  been  washed  out  of  shape. 

But  if  so,  and  if  the  rise  of  land  was  general  in  Western 
Europe,  then  the  end  of  the  glacial  period  coincided  in  level 
with  the  rise  of  the  low  isthmus  which  now  joins  Scandinavia 
to  Eussia,  1400  feet,  and  the  last  cold  period  in  Scotland 
coincided  with  the  level  which  allowed  the  Arctic  Current  to 
flow  down  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (see  map,  vol  i  p.  232). 

Horizontal  ice-marks  on  hill-sides  and  tops,  and  on  water- 
sheds in  passes  above  1400  feet,  were  probably  made  by 
Boating  ice,  at  a  time  when  only  the  Iiighest  Scotch  hills 
were  above  the  sea  and  smothered  in  ice. 

The  nature  and  direction  of  ice-marks  at  high  levels  is  the 
foundation  on  which  this  theory  rests  ;  and  the  shape  of  hills 
of  drift  is  another  stone  on  the  cairn. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Scotch  lochs  is  Loch 
Maree  in  Wester  Eoss.  It  lies  in  a  deep  trench  winch  runs 
north-west  along  the  foot  of  a  block  of  high  land,  which 
makes  the  Forest  of  Gairloch.     To  the  north  are  lofty  hills — 
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yiioch,  Beiim-araidh-char,  and  others — whicli  rise  to  nearly 
4000  feet.  In  the  loch  are  rocky  islands  on  which  natural 
woods  of  Scotch  fir  still  survive ;  and  in  deep  glens  and 
corries  which  furrow  the  hiil-sidea,  gaunt  trees  toss  their 
twisted  arms,  like  the  hist  giants  of  a  departed  race.  On  a 
still  morning  when  the  eastern  sun  peeps  over  the  hills  and 
under  the  mist,  it  sends  a  flood  of  yellow  light  and  heat 
streaming  westwards,  into  the  level  glen  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Maree.  Blue  peat-reek,  which  before  sunrise  followed  the 
ran  of  the  stream  down  every  hollow,  turns  to  a  golden  haze, 
and  it  eddies  and  curls  upwards  as  the  air  answers  the  sun- 
power-  and  rises.  East  and  west,  north  and  soutli,  the 
smoke  of  scattered  farms  sweeps  towards  the  spot  where  the 
light  falls  and  warms  the  ground,  and  the  chOl  breath  of  the 
hills  comes  down  the  hiU-sides  like  a  stream  of  cold  water. 
Heat  and  cold  stir  the  air,  and  the  smoke  and  the  simlight 
show  the  currents  which  a  ray  of  sunlight  seta  in  motion.  On 
such  a  morning  the  hdls  are  like  great  cones  of  lapis 
lazzuli  set  in  glens  of  gold  and  lakes  of  CLuicksilver.  As 
the  day  wears  on  the  mists  rise  up  and  creep  slowly  round 
the  highest  peaks,  till  they  rise  upwards  and  float  away  in 
shining  clouds.  Then  the  blue  cones  change ;  bare  white 
quartz  glitters  in  the  aun  like  snow,  and  Ben  Eith  looks  as 
if  it  were  "ice"  in  ti'uth. 

To  a  height  of  about  2000  feet  these  hills  are  ice-ground. 
It  needs  but  a  glance  to  know  the  shape,  but  hero  all  marks 
ai'e  clear  and  distinct. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  at  Kinloch  Ewe,  at  200  feet, 
ice-grooves  run  towards  Loch  Maree,  N.  30°  W.  These  might 
be  marks  of  a  local  glacier. 

Thence,  for  TOO  feet  up  the  western  side,  the  rock  is  brokeii- 
At  900  feet  glaciation  begins.     At  1100  feet,  at  the  edge  of 
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the  gleii  on  the  west  side,  a  lai^e  hollow  groove  three  feet 
wide,  and  as  smooth  as  polished  marble,  contains  stride  of  all 
sizes,  down  to  fine  sand-marks.  They  point  a  little  more  to  the 
west,  N.  40°  AV,  At  a  higher  level  than  the  watershed  of  the 
glen,  which  is  also  the  watershed  of  Scotland,  and  800  feet 
high  at  Glen  Dochart,  a  tract  begins  which  is  not  easily 
matched.  The  TOck  is  a  very  hard  stratified  quartz — gray 
yellow,  white,  and  pale  pink — and  for  several  square  miles  the 
rock  is  bare.  It  is  weathered  in  some  places,  and  there  fossils 
rise  up  half  an  inch  from  the  surface.  The  stone  looks  like  a 
sugared  cake,  witli  chips  of  almonds  stuck  into  it  Other 
beds  are  weathered  into  a  pattern  of  round  flat  lumps,  like 
small  ivory  shirt-buttons  laid  close  ;  others  have  larger  shapes ; 
concentric  rings  an  inch  across,  which  wear  away,  leaving 
concentric  ridges  and  hollows.  But  the  greater  part  of  this 
rock  is  either  freshly  broken,  or  ground  perfectly  smootli.  At 
1350  feet,  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  high  enough  to  clear  most  of 
the  cols  which  join  Scotch  hdls,  and  close  to  the  foot  of  Bcinn- 
a-Ghuis,  the  marks  are  perfect.     They  point  N.  20°  W. 

In  that  direction  they  aim  over  lower  hills  about  the  river 
Ewe,  twenty  miles  away,  and  over  the  sea  outside  of  the  Butt 
of  Lewes ;  in  the  other  direction  they  aim  over  the  head  of  Glen 
Dochart  (800  feet),  over  Strath  Bran  at  a  big  hill  supposed  to 
be  Sgur-a-Mhuhn,  but  found  to  be  further  south.  There  is  no 
apparent  source  for  !and-ice  within  reach  of  this  spot,  except 
the  high  peaks  beside  it,  and  the  grooves  aim  past  these 
hills,  which  are  some  of  the  highest  in  Scotland. 

They  were  not  made  by  land-ice. 

At  the  same  level,  1360  feet,  a  mile  nearer  to  the  foot  of 
these  hills,  and  opposite  to  a  glen  which  seems  made  to  be 
the  home  of  a  glacier,  the  grooves  point  K  56°  W.,  and  here 
is  a  tiny  moraine,  still  perfect  in  shape.     It  is  bare  and  looks 
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like  piles  of  broken  white  sugar  poured  out  across  the  glen. 
Here,  near  the  level  of  moraines  near  Dalwhinny,  a  similar 
form  tells  the  same  tale.  The  sea  has  not  been  here  since  the 
glaciers  melted.  At  1800  feet,  close  to  the  foot  of  Beinu-a- 
Ghuis,  the  marks  point  N.  25°  W.  The  sea  must  have  been 
here  when  the  marks  were  made.  So  the  glacial  period  seems 
to  have  ended  when  the  sea  was  at  the  terminal  moraines 
on  the  aide  of  Beinn-a-Ghuia  at  about  1400  feet,  and  on  the 
side  of  Driom  Uachdar  at  about  1400  feet  also. 

At  still  gi-eater  heights  the  rocks  have  the  same  ground 
shape  (see  cut,  p.  17,  and  map,  vol.  i.  p.  496),  but  time  would 
not  admit  of  a  closer  examination. 

It  seems  to  he  proved  bj  marks  on  hiUs  on  one  side  of 
Loch  Maree,  that  ice  crossed  Scotland  from  the  east  to  the 
west  at  a  level  of  more  than  2000  feet.  Above  that  line  the 
Gairloch  hills  seem  to  be  conical  piles  of  broken  quartz  talus 
leaning  against  jagged  cliffs  and  peaks.  The  shape  is  ' — •  up 
to  one  level,  A  above  it. 

If  a  stream  came  from  the  eastward  and  split  on  these 
high  hOls  it  would  sweep  off  noith-westwards,  as  ice  did 
according  to  these  marka 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  direction.  For  100  yards 
in  length,  and  20  in  breadth,  one  great  waving  sheet  of  white 
quartz  is  smoothed  and  grooved  on  one  side,  and  fractured 
on  the  other,  and  for  several  miles  rock-surfaces  of  the  same 
kind  abound.  A  few  blocks  of  dark  trap  are  scattered  about 
at  this  level,  but  on  this  exposed  shoulder  there  ai-e  few 
perched  blocks.  Lookii^  inland  from  the  Gairloch  Forest,  an 
open  gap  in  the  hiUs  about  Loch  Fannich  bears  E,  by  N,,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  that  direction  to  stop  ice  floating  at  1800 
feet 

Looking  through  that  gap  the  first  land  "f  equnJ  hciglit  is 
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ill  Scandinavia  so  tins  path  too  is  cleai  foi  in  ^candinavia 
tliere  are  groovea  on  tlie  watei-slied  which  point  N  E  at  about 
2000  feet  abo^ethe  sei  near  Trondlijem  (see  lol  i  pp.  103, 
234). 

The  next  point  on  tliis  line  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glen,  where  a  ridge  2100  feet  high  is  cut  off  from  all  neigh- 
bouring hills  by  deep  glens.  It  is  cut  off  from  Slioch  by- 
Glen  Bianastle  ;  from  the  Forest  by  Kinloch  Ewe ;  and  a 
wide  deep  strath  divides  it  from  Een  Dearg  to  the  north- 
east.    It  ia  called  B&inn  MJwnaidh. 

If  a  stream  at  this  level  came  from  the  east  by  way  of 
Fannich  it  would  split  on  the  side  of  Slioch,  wliich  is  about 
4000  feet  high,  and  run  foul  of  the  place  last  described. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  glen  at  Kinloch  Ewe  drift  is  arranged 
in  flat  terraces  up  to  the  300  feet  level  The  river  is  diggii^ 
into  these  banks,  and  it  is  building  a  new  set  in  the  loch 
three  miles  down.  This  is  stratified  water-work  done  since 
the  ice  disappeared.  But  the  gravel  banks  rest  in  an  ice- 
groove,  for  the  marks  show  as  soon  as  the  drift  is  cleared. 

At  the  1000  feet  level  the  hill-top  is  above  the  level  of  the 
col  at  Glen  Dochart,  which  would  make  Strath  Bran  and 
Loch  Fannich  sea-straits. 

At  1200  feet  the  groo\e  which  holds  Loch  Miree  is  seen 
to  be  a  short  transverse  rut  toi  the  bi^,  groove  which  runs 
irom  SCI  to  sea  E  bj  N  is  open  bftween  Eeinn  M  re  and 
Fm  Bemn  A  few  laige  perched  blocks  of  gneiss  are  scat- 
tered on  the  tops  at  thiu  level,  "ind  the  wide  he  How  and  the 
shapt,  of  hills  and  knoUt  m  it  all  mdicate  movcmtnt  fioni 
the  east  towiids  the  high  hdls  beyond  Lceh  Maiee 

At  1200  feet  some  weithcred  ^ro  ves  on  gneiss  point 
E  1  >  N  The  ricks  ire  much  weithered  but  their  JiajH.  is 
cleii      4t  1Ij20  feet  is  i  peiched  block  '^  x  ^1  x  ^  feet  ind 
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many  smaller  angular  blocks  of  veined  gneiss  and  granite 
are  balanced  upon  rounded  knobs  of  gneiss  near .  a  small 
tarn. 

At  2150,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  are  perched  blocks  and 
grooves  pointing  N.  65°  E.  These  are  almost  obliterated,  but 
they  can  be  made  out. 

From  this  point  the  opposite  quartz  hills  are  weU  seen. 

Unless  central  Scotland  was  one  vast  snow-dome,  there  is 
no  possible  source  from  which  laud-ice  could  reach  this  spot. 
Deep  glena  surround  Beinn  Mhonaidh,  and  the  shortest  way 
to  sea  from  the  hills  at  which  the  grooves  point  is  behind 
Shoch,  three  or  four  miles  away,  and  1500  feet  lower  down, 
where  the  water  runs.  At  the  same  level,  and  a  little  higher, 
the  very  same  kind  of  rock-surface,  and  the  very  same 
pattern  of  smooth  hills,  are  seen  in  every  direction ;  but  a 
little  above  this  2000  feet  level,  hill-tops  are  jagged,  conical, 
weathered,  fantastic  peaks,  fit  rivals  to  the  Lofoten  hills,  which 
have  been  likened  to  the  teeth  of  a  shark. 

On  an  autumn  day  when  the  air  is  clear,  a  grander  scene 
is  not  to  be  found  in  all  Scotland, 

When  yellow  lights,  purple  shadows,  and  showers  are 
chasing  eacli  other  from  hill  to  hill,  rainbows  and  windgalls, 
bright  clouds  and  blue  sky,  make  this  wild  tract  a  scene  of 
wondrous  beauty.  It  is  a  picture  to  look  at  and  remember. 
But  it  is  easy  to  map  out  the  glaciers  from  other  pictures 
stored  in  the  same  memory.  Throi^h  a  gap  in  the  hills  is 
the  way  to  Bergen.  There  stand  peaks  of  the  pattern  of 
Bodais  Kaabe  and  Areskutan  ;  below  is  a  long  rounded  swell 
like  the  Norwegian  Fjeld,  Deep  down  from  the  rift  of  Glen 
Bianastle  comes  the  distant  hushing  sound  of  a  mountain- 
torrent.  It  is  in  the  path  which  ice  must  have  followed  if 
it  came  from  Scandinavia  through   Glen  Fannich,  and  ran 
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foul  of  Slioch.  It  is  eaay  to  fill  in  the  whites  in  this  picture, 
and  it  is  easy  to  test  its  truth  when  finished. 

At  the  head  of  Glen  Bianastle,  at  1450  feet,  the  rock  is 
the  same  quartz  whicli  makes  the  opposite  hill-tops  in  the 
forest.  The  beds  dip  the  same  way,  and  some  are  weathered 
and  some  polished.  At  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff  a  set  of 
perfect  grooves  point  from  N.  65°  E.  to  S.  65°  W.  over  Loch 
Maree. 

At  the  same  level,  thirty  yards  off,  similar  grooves  on  gray 
quartz  point  N.  60°  R 

In  the  glen  helow  the  cliff  at  1200  feet  the  marks  are 
quite  perfect.  Long  white  ridges  and  grooves  are  "for  all 
the  world  like  a  marble  chimney-piece,"  as  an  astonished 
native  of  DingwaU  remarked.     Strise  point  IVom  N.  50°  E, 

From  this  point  down  to  Loch  Maree  are  similar  marks 
wherever  the  bed  of  quartz  is  the  surface. 

But  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen  a  bed  of  sandstone  is 
smoothed  by  water  in  the  bums,  and  on  the  side  of  Slioch, 
where  strata  nearly  vertical  meet  the  edge  of  the  sandstone 
beds,  the  hdlsile  is  deeply  fuiiowed  by  lam  Tht-^e  ruts 
aim  at  the  peak  tl  e  others  run  honzontallj  past  the  hill 

The  bum  his  cut  i  rock  trench  twentj  or  thiTt\  feet  deep 
but  though  all  this  weathering  has  taken  flact  min\  quartz 
surfaces  have  not  lo'ft  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  j  iper  since 
ice  left  them  bore 

At  700  feet  11 1  bed  of  Hit  drilt  ipj  art  utl>  irrange  \  1  ^ 
water  amongst  rli  moraine  stuff 

At  700  feet  tht,  look  is  bare  and  mirks  point  it  right 
angles  to  the  shore  (f  the  lake  Heie  a  quartz  clift  about 
1000  feet  high  13  ice-ground  to  the  top,  and  the  opposite  hills, 
ground  to  the  level  of  2000  feet,  tower  up  beyond  the  lake. 
At  150  feet  the  shore  of  Loch  Maree  is  a  river-delta  forming 
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on  a  moraine,  which  has  lost  the  characteristic  shape,  and 
the  lake  as  usual  is  said  to  have  no  bottom.  It  is  very  deep 
and  a  tnie  rock-basin,  for  the  Ewe  escapes  through  a  channel 
of  rock. 

So,  looking  on  these  great  hills  as  stones  in  a  stream,  ice- 
marks  at  the  high  level  indicate  a  current  flowing  throi^h 
sounds,  and  splitting  upon  blocks  of  high  land  as  streams  do 
on  posts ;  the  floats  must  have  been  ice  of  large  dimensions, 
but  not  necessarily  larger  than  drift-ice,  in  the  same  latitude. 

The  plan  laid  down  at  the  beginning  was  to  follow  ice- 
marks  wherever  they  might  lead.  Marks  on  the  top  of  Eeinn 
Mhonaidh  pointed  at  q^uartz  bills  on  the  opposite  side  of  Loch 
Maree,  and  they  were  followed.  Marks  at  the  head  of  Glen 
Biauastle  led  down  to  the  shore  of  Loch  Maree,  marks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glen  pointed  down  the  stream  ;  on  the  shoulder 
of  Ben-a-Ghuis,  opposite  to  Beinn  Mhonaidh,  at  about  1800 
feet,  the  arrow  {see  cut,  p.  17),  carried  55  miles,  to  the 
visible  horizon  of  the  highest  spot,  aimed  about  Stornoway  in 
Lewes.  The  ice-lines  were  found  to  wind  about  the  hills,  and 
finally  aim  over  two  blocks  of  isolated  hills  15  or  20  miles  off. 
This  spoor  has  been  followed,  and  it  is  very  plain  on  these 
distant  hills. 

The  Sill  of  Grohan,  over  which  the  arrow  passes  in  the 
woodcut,  is  between  the  post-road  to  Gairloch  and  the  shore 
of  Loch  Karee.  The  highest  knob  of  the  central  eminence  in 
the  midst  of  this  group  of  small  hiUs  is  about  1200  feet  high. 
It  is  all  ice-ground,  but  weathered.  On  the  S.W.  shoulder,  at 
800  feet,  is  a  shelving  rock  of  great  extent ;  from  which  rub- 
bings were  taken,  first  by  a  gamekeeper  and  afterwards  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  kind  enough  to  follow  the  instructions 
given  at  pi^'e  15.  Allowing  20°  for  magnetic  variation,  the 
direction  is  from  S.  83°  E.  at  a  height  of  800  feet. 
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Thus,  after  a  fligltt  of  nearly  15  miles,  tlie  anx)w  curves 
westward  48°  (A).  At  a  point  about  350  feet  above  the  sea, 
beMnd  Flowerdale,  and  near  tlie  post-road,  marlis  have  the 
same  direction.  These  are  in  the  Ijottom  of  a  Iiollow,  and 
cross  it  diagonally  from  S.  43°  E.  (B). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hollow,  in  the  bottom  of  a  wide 
shallow  valley,  which  rums  nearly  north  and  south,  the  marks 
point  from  S.  40°  E.  (F).  They  do  not  aim  at  the  hills. 
These  three  spots,  A  B  F,  are  in  the  middle,  and  to  one  side  of 
the  large  glen,  which  is  split  by  the  HQl  of  Groban,  20  miles 
from  the  watershed  at  Glen  Dochart.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  block,  beside  the  road  which  leads  from  Gair- 
loch  to  Pool  Ewe,  the  marks  point  at  the  sea  from  S.  60°  E. 
(C),  which  is  the  direction  of  the  watershed, 

Further  north,  and  further  from  the  hills,  and  out  of  the 
jaws  of  the  glen,  another  set  of  marks,  perfectly  preserved, 
give  two  cross  directions — from  S.  85°  K,  and  from  S. 
35"  E. 

Still  further  north,  and  quite  beyond  the  glen,  is  Meall 
Mor,  a  hill  600  or  700  feet  high,  on  the  north  point  of 
Gairloch,  isolated ;  and  near  the  western  coast-line  of  this 
part  of  Scotland,  a  rock  on  the  N.E.  shoulder  is  clearly 
marked,  and  the  rubbing  shows  two  distinct  movements — 
from  S,  85°  E.,  and  from  N.  35°  E.  (allowing  20°  for  varia- 
tion) (D). 

Thus  the  arrow  is  carried  over  the  watershed  of  Scotland, 
at  about  2000  feet,  with  the  direction  N.  65°  K,  which  might 
bring  it  from  Scandinavia  along  the  coast  of  Sutherland.  It 
is  turned  aside  on  the  shoulder  of  Beinn-a-Ghuis,  at  tlie  same 
level ;  and  is  made  to  glance  northwards  from  S.  25°  E.,  down 
a  wide  and  deep  groove.  Followed  for  more  than  20  miles, 
it  is  found  bending  gradually  southwards,  and  left  aiming 
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from  east  U)  west  and  from  N.  35^  E.  to  S.  35"  W.  near  a 
coast  where  currents  flow  various  ways,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  tide.  Tides  close  at  hand  do  in  fact  flow  in 
directions  which  correspond  to  marks  upon  this  last  isolated 
hill. 

All  this  seems  to  point  at  floating  glaciers,  grown  in  sea^ 
lochs,  and  amongst  small  islands,  moving  in  currents  and 
tides. 

For  a  perpendicular  height  of  nearly  2000  feet,  for  a 
length  of  about  25  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  five  or  six  at 
least,  rocks  are  marked  on  one  plan.  Perpendicular  cliffs, 
the  bottoms  of  grooves,  the  tops  of  ridges,  the  tops  of  hills,  all 
are  marked  alike  :  all  the  smooth  sides  are  towai'ds  the  water- 
shed, all  the  broken  faces  towards  the  sea.  All  the  grooves 
have  a  manifest  relation  to  each  other  till  they  get  cleai-  of  the 
glen.  It  seems  plain  that  this  big  groove  was  full  of  heavy 
ic&  But  there  is  no  great  extent  of  higher  ground  at  the 
watershed,  and  there  horizontal  grooves  1200  feet  higher  than 
the  watershed  aim  past  the  higher  peaks  from  which  alone 
glaciers  could  slide. 

If  the  other  direction  is  taken,  and  the  grooves  followed, 
the  same  thing  appears.  From  the  watershed  strise  lead 
down  to  the  eastern  coast,  winding  seawai'ds  ui  the  grooves, 
and  they  are  found  on  hill-sides  far  above  the  bottom  of  the 
glen.  But  at  the  watershed  there  is  no  possible  source  for  a 
land-glacier,  and  no  apparent  reason  why  land-ice  of  any 
dimensions  should  move  horizontally  over  Scotland  at  1200 
feet  above  the  waterahed  of  glens  which  isolate  the  lull.  It 
must  he  remembered  that  similar  marks  pass  over  Scandinavia 
at  about  tlie  same  level,  and  in  a  similar  direction,  and  that 
similav  marks  are  found  upon  Amei-icau  hills.  If  these  be 
marks  of  land-ice  it  was  imlike  any  which  now  exists.     If 
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tliey  Ik;  marks  of  sea-ice,  the  Arctic  Current  explaiiia  the 
\mz7Ae.* 

The  head  of   Glen  Dochart   is  four  miles  fmm  Kiiiloch 

*  WhOe  tliia  slieot  was  passing  throagh  the  press  a  new  work  on  this 
subject  appeared— Tftd  Physiad  Geoloffij  and  Geography  of  Great  Brilaiii,  etc., 
by  A.  0.  Ramsay,  F.E.S. :  London,  Stanford,  June  1864  The  opinions  of  the 
author  are  well  known,  and  have  been  adopted  by  several  eminent  geologists  ; 
in  particular  by  the  authors  of  the  Oeologij  of  Ca-noM,  1863  ;  and  by  Mr. 
Geikie,  author  of  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Glacial 
Drift  of  Scetland  The  theory  assumes  a  period  of  intense  cold,  nhicli  pre- 
vatled  througho  t  all  1  gh  latitudes,  and  in  all  elevated  regions  oE  the  earth, 
s  multaueously  and  1  h  caused  an  enormous  growth  of  ice  during  one  or 
more  geological  jerods.  But  no  attempt  is  made  to  account  for  this  cold 
period  The  theory  wh  ch  this  volume  is  intended  to  illustrate  is  that  the 
p  esent  t  e  s  the  glai  al  peiiod  ; "  and  that  an  explanation  of  ice-marks  is 
to  be  fo  nd  m  the  pr  sent  ondition  of  other  paints  of  the  globe.  The  marks 
in  Scandinavia  suggest  glaciers  on  the  stale  of  glaciers  in  Greenland ;  the 
marks  in  Great  Britain  suggest  sea  ice  on  the  scale  of  Labrador  ice ;  the 
change  of  climate  at  one  place  is  accounted  fol  by  a  change  in  the  course  of  an 
ocean- current,  caused  by  a  diange  m  the  level  of  sea  and  f  !a  1  All  lu^ 
agreed  as  to  the  facta  ;  the  questions  left  for  ailment  ni  the  ause  of  t) 
change  wliich  has  surely  taken  plaii,,  the  nature  of  the  i  h  h  m  i  th 
spoor,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  this  engine  has  done. 

Mr.  Ramsay  attiibutes  many  rock-basins  aud  theii-  lakes  to  gl       ti  d 

few  agree  with  him  ;  these  volumes  go  further,  and  attribv  te  these  and  n  ani 
of  the  main  lines  of  denudation  in  Northern  Europe  and  elsewhere  to  glacia- 
tion,  txrmMiied  wifft  ocean-cttrrenis.  Mr.  Geikie  and  other  observers  attribute 
marks  in  Eoss-sMre  to  land-ice.  Their  difficulty  is  how  to  get  their  glaciers 
over  watersheds,  aud  account  for  the  cold  of  the  excejitional  glacial  period. 
Mr.  Komsay  appears  to  have  proved  that  glaciatiou  coincided  with  the  deposi- 
tion of  certain  breccias  of  Permian  age  in  Britain.  The  stones  are  glaciated 
stones,  that  is  certain  ;  their  iMJSition  rests  on  good  authority.  If  the  glacial 
period  began  soon  after  the  coal  forniarion,  and  has  endured  till  now,  the 
acknowledged  work  of  denudation  gains  the  aid  of  an  engine  which  works 
faster  than  stl'eams  and  waves  do.  If  an:tic  enrretits  are  now  to  be  added 
to  the  list,  they  arc  bigger  and  stronger  tools  than  land-glacieiii,  and  may 
bare  helped  to  ito  the  work,  which  has  ceitainly  lieen  done  somehow. 
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Ewe  and  800  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  the  rocliS  arc  brittle 
and  broken,  and  there  are  no  marks. 

'  Loch  Bcisg  ia  630  feet  up,  and  from  the  head  of  it  to  the 
S.W.  the  Applecross  hills  are  seen  at  the  end  of  a  wide  stratli. 
Here  is  a  high  col,  and  here  at  the  head  of  Loch  Koisg  are 
heaps  of  drift. 

Five  miles  off,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  near  Achna- 
sheen,  are  flat  terraces  of  stratified  water-worn  gravel  and 
sand,  resting  on  a  large  lateral  moraine,  and  the  moraine  is 
on  grooved  rock.  Beyond  the  glen  towers  Sgur-a-Mlmlin, 
and  a  range  of  h^h  hills.  The  grooves  point  along  Strath 
Bran  at  Ben  Wyvis  and  Loch  Carron  so  ice  did  not  come 
from  the  high  hills 

The  ttrraces  stietch  fw  up  along  the  roid  which  le^da  to 
Torridcn  anl  they  lie  ^eij  lirge 

Tides  surely  flowid  tluoi^h  this  ^titit  it  il  mt  '"(  J  tecf 
for  no  small  streams  could  do  su(,h  hea^j  woik 

The  glauerwork  ^aa  finished  and  the  diift  left  letire 
the  gia\  el  wa'<  packed  o\er  it  And  the  rner  la  now  windin,, 
along  a  plain  of  fine  sand  and  mud  which  it  washes  out  of 
older  water  work  and  packs  awaj  m  lakes  in  "Strath  Bran 

The  literal  moraine  or  the  glacial  sea  maioUi  which 
begins  about  Loch  Eoigjj  is  f  Uowed  by  the  loil  foi  alwnt 
twenty  h\e  miles  to  (orane  trom  630  to  350  feet  Heie  tlit 
road  descends  from  the  hi_,h  glen  and  turns  awa^  fiom  Pen 
Wyvis  into  the  \  alley  of  the  Blackwater 

The  gTDovef.  are  well  marked  on  locks  all  the  w\y  fiom 
Achnasheen  to  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Garve. 

At  630  feet  near  A<^nashe&n  grooves  on  gneiss  point  N. 

At  530  feet,  at  the  junction  of  two  glens  near  Loch  lAuehart, 
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and  tlie  junction  of  the  river  which  drains  Loch  Fannich, 
grooves  ou  gneiss  point  N.  85°  E. 

Lower  down,  at  LoeJi  Lioehart,  at  abont  the  same  level, 
550  feet,  weathered  grooves  on  gneiss  point  N.  82°  3i. 

About  tliis  level  the  hk^h  glen  ends  suddenly  in  a  trans- 
verse glen.  The  drift  in  the  upper  groove  is  arranged  in 
layers  which  slope  down-hUl  towai'ds  the  W-S-W.  at  an  angle 
of  about  35°.  This  is  like  the  packing  of  silt  by  the  ebb  (vol. 
i.  p.  339). 

Above  the  inn  at  Garve,  at  about  600  feet,  grooves  on  a 
rib  of  white  quartz  turn  with  the  glen.  They  do  not  point 
at  Wyvis  or  up  into  Strath  Brau.  They  coast  round  a  hill- 
side, carefully  avoiding  the  high  hills,  as  rivers  do  at  the  lower 
level     They  point  8.  45°  E. 

At  the  end  of  Loch  Garve,  beside  the  road,  grooves  on 
contorted  gneiss  take  another  turn  with  the  glen.  At  about 
150  feet  above  the  sea,  the  marks  point  N.  70°  F^.,  and  aim  at 
the  shoulder  of  Wyvis,  which  bars  the  way.  On  this  hill- 
side are  piles  of  diii't,  and  it  seems  as  though  a  glacier  had 
ploughed  down  to  the  sea-level  through  the  bed  of  the  Black- 
water.  Near  Gontin  inn  the  rocks  disappear  under  plains  of 
rolled  drift. 

Kow,  if  these  marks  were  made  by  a  land-glacier,  it  was 
twenty-five  miles  long  at  least,  and  it  must  have  had  a  lai^e 
moraine.  That  mark  ought  to  be  found  somewhere  about  the 
foot  of  Wyvis,  or  about  Braliar,  or  Conan.  But  there  is  no 
lai^e  moraine  with  conical  hills.  There  is  glaciiil  di'ift  in 
profusion,  but  the  moraine  shape  is  not  there. 

If  Strath  Bran  held  a  glacier  which  Howed  north  and  east 
towards  Ben  Wyvis,  stones  left  by  it  ought  to  be  blocks  of 
white  and  gray  (luariz  and  gneiss,  fi.'agmeiits  of  rocks  in  Strath 
Bra]i,  and  neai-  it     But  there  is  no  such  collection  of  native 
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drift  here.  If  ever  there  were  true  land-glaciera  in  this  dis- 
trict, they  were  launched  at  a  high  level,  in  a  aea  like  that 
which  is  now  passing  Cape  Farewell,  near  the  same  latitude, 
and  which  now  carries  "heavy  drift  ice"  and  "  northern  drift" 
southwards  and  westwards  in  sweeping  curves. 
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Beinn  Uaish. — In  tmvelling  down  Strath  Enui,  tlie  end  ot  tlie 
groove  8eern8  barred  by  tlie  great  mountain  mass  of  "Wyvis 
or  Beinn  Uaiab.  The  highest  point  of  the  hOl  is  nearly  4000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  base  covers  a  veiy  wide  traci 
Seen  from  Morayshii'e,  and  from  the  new  railway  near  Inver- 
ness, it  is  a  gi'eat  block  '  ^witli  a  rolling  plateau  on  the  top, 
and  on  this  high  base  lofty  clouds  rest  when  neighbouring 
hills  are  clear. 

From  the  bridge  over  the  Conaii,  the  movements  of  floats 
of  white  froth  may  be  studied  in  the  black  peat  water.  Tlie 
floats  move  as  the  water  moves,  past  the  piers  of  the  bridge  ; 
and  such  curves  described  by  froth  are  roughly  drawn  at  page 
127  and  at  the  end  of  vol,  i.  On  Conan  Eri{%e,  as  on  any 
sloping  road,  marks  made  by  streams  of  water  flowing  past  a 
stone  may  be  seen.  The  forms  agree  with  the  movement  of 
floats.  In  walking  up  Wyvis  from  the  south-east  tne  couiae 
of  a  supposed  north-easteni  cunent  which  came  doim  tliL 
western  shore  of  Scandinavia,  is  crossed  These  Hi^e  foniis 
should  resemble  the  miniature  glens  on  the  bridge  if  tlie>  irt 
in  any  way  the  work  of  ocean-currenta.  Tlie  shape  of  the 
land  about  Wyvis  corresponds  to  hollows  made  by  rain  ou 
sand,  and  trO  the  curves  di'awn  by  froth  on  the  Conan ;  and 
the  iloats  in  the  Arotic  Current  in  this  latitude  are  large  floes 
and  deep  icebeigs  loaded  with  boiUders.     Here  boulders,  like 
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the  liill-forms,  seem  to  record  the  passage  of  ice-floats  south 
westward  at  a  high  level. 

Above  Dingwall,  in  the  woods  behind  Tulloch,  are 
numerous  boulders  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  pink  granite.  They 
are  not  common  angular  blocks,  but  large  rounded  blocks, 
Hke  those  which  abound  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Baltic 
{see  vol.  i.  pp.  297,  322). 

At  540  feet  is  one  27  feet  round  and  8  feet  high  ;  it  is 
rounded  on  a]l  sides,  and  a  big  tree  beside  it  has  bent  round 
it  in  struggling  to  grow  upright  Near  it  are  other's  of  tlie 
same  kind,  and  these  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  brittle  slaty 
sandstone  (p.  167). 

At  600  feet  (the  level  of  Achnasheen)  is  a  Hat  block  of 
gneiss  of  the  same  colour  and  composition  as  the  granite ; 
and  this  block  is  scored  on  the  upper  surface.  It  is  9  feet 
long  by  6  broad. 

At  800  feet  (the  level  of  the  col  at  Glen  Dochait)  are  three 
large  rounded  masses  of  the  same  granite. 

At  960  feet  is  another,  and  at  thi«  level  the  top  of  Eriihan 
Hill  and  Torachilty  are  overlooked. 

At  1 100  feet,  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  are  moi'e  large  granite 
boulders  on  a  wide  heathery  moor ;  and  from  this  spot  a  deep 
s___-  groove  is  seen  crossing  the  ridge  of  Scotland  AV,  by  S. 
It  is  Strath  Bran.  If  these  boulders  mark  a  sea-level,  then 
the  seaway  was  open  over  the  watershed  of  Scotland. 

A  corresponding  groove  mns  N.E,  along  the  foot  of  Wyvis, 
At  the  same  height,  four  miles  inland,  is  aiiothei  granite 
boulder  at  the  head  of  Strath  Peffer,  opposite  a  notch  in  the 
shoulder  of  Wyvis,  wliich  opens  Strath  Conau  above  Contin 
imi,  and  Strath  Bitin  behind  Torachilty.  llie  water  in  the 
glen  behind  Tulloch  nuis  into  the  Ci'omaity  Eirtli ;  but  at 
this  level  the  tides  A\'ould  flow  in  from  tlu'  I'^ith  of  Dornoch. 
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U  750  fi.(-t  the  liuru  Ins  mt  through  a  piL  nl  ten-aced 
drift  level  with  terruis  at  Achmshpen  The  1  ank  is  a  eliff 
ot  fpay  clay  -vvhieli  contims  numerous  sci  itched  stones, 
chiefl}  graj  sl&ty  blotks  of  \anouB  sizes  amongst  which  are 
'jpecimeng  of  granite  In  the  hed  of  the  itieiio  -where  the 
lartjest  stones  are  washed  clear  ol  mbbisb  nian-y  lai^e  bouldei-s 
of  ^anite  are  mixed  witli  slat>  Llocks,  Dut  tlieie  is  no 
granite  hereabouts  in  situ. 

At  1000  feet,  up  the  side  of  Wyvis,  the  rock  is  laid  bare 
in  a  small  hum.  It  ia  a  soft  slate  dipping  10°  south,  or  there- 
abouts. 

Thus  the  shape  of  Wyvis  ''  ^  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
structure  of  the  rock,  but  is  due  to  denudation,  and  ice  has 
done  part  of  the  work  so  far.  There  are  blocks  of  gi'anite  on 
the  hill,  and  a  moraine  hi  the  gleu.  Great  part  of  the  moraine 
seems  to  have  come  from  the  flanks  of  Wyvis ;  and  the  conie 

in  which  the  glacier  moved  is  seen  on  the  hill-side  ^ ^  .     But 

granite  is  foreign. 

At  1650  feet  is  a  conical  hill  called  Cioch  Mor.  It  is  a 
lump  of  hard  coarse  conglomerate  left  standii^  in  the  groove. 
The  sides  are  scored  ;  the  greatest  length  corresponds  to  the 
run  of  the  groove  ;  the  steepest  end  is  down-stream  towards 
the  west ;  it  is  a  large  tor.  In  the  supposed  lee  are  large 
blocks  of  mica^schist,  bits  of  gray  quartz  rock,  and  a  big 
boulder  of  gneiss. 

At  2600  feet,  the  sea-horizon  is  open  through  a  gi'oove  to 
the  north-east. 

At  3000  feet,  the  ground  on  a  shoulder  of  Wyvis  is  smooth, 
flat,  and  covered  with  a  velvet  carpet  of  yellow-green  moss, 
over  which  mountain-liares  have  traced  a  pattern  of  footpaths. 
The  rock  shows  in  the  e<lge  of  the  deep  coiTie  wliicii  was  seen 
from  below.     It  is  a  coarse  gi'itty  sandstone  which  splits  into 
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thin  Hags ;  it  dips  about  S.W.  On  this  liigh  shoulder  ai'c 
Mocks  of  gneiss,  weathering  and  splittiug  to  bits. 

The  view  over  the  central  tliati-ict  of  Scotland  is  very  fine. 
All  the  low  hills  are  seen  to  have  one  even  slope  to  a  certain 
he^ht  ''~^,  and  above  that  the  tops  are  of  a  different  pattern 
A.  The  Knock  of  Erae-Moray  is  a  cone  planted  upon  this 
upper  level,  as  Cioch  is  on  the  shoulder  of  Wyvis.  The  high 
hills  about  the  head  of  Strathspey  are  steep  conical  hills,  and 

the  way  over  the  Toridon  hills  is  open.     It  is  a  groove  --^ -  ; 

and,  as  shown  above,  it  is  ice^round  and  terraced. 

At  2600  feet,  on  the  shoulder,  is  a  rounded  boulder  of  the 
Dovre  Fjeld  and  Finmark  pattern,  ten  feet  long,  and  made  of 
gneiss.  It  is  visible  from  Dingwall ;  and  it  must  have  floated 
to  the  shoulder  of  Wyvis,  unless  it  flew,  or  slid  upon  ice  all 
the  way  from  the  parent  rock. 

The  seaway  to  Scandinavia  along  the  coast  of  Sutherland 
is  clear  from  this  point  at  this  level.  Not  so  the  top  of  Wyvis, 
which  was  hidden  in  mist 

At  2100  feet  rock-surfaces  are  bare  on  this  side  facing  the 
south.     They  are  rounded  but  much  weathered. 

At  2000  feet  and  lower  down  glaciated  surfaces  abound,  but 
they  are  all  weathered.  At  this  level  the  steep  side  of  the 
hill  ends,  and  the  base  has  a  longer  slope  to  the  head  of 
Strath  Peffer. 

At  1100  feet  arc  many  granite  boulders.  And  on  the  cop 
of  a  sandstone  quarry  by  the  road-side  near  Dingwall,  at  the 
end  of  the  Cromarty  Firth,  is  a  cap  of  glacial  drift  which 
contains  large  smoothed  scored  blocks  of  granite,  and  many 
other  hard  igneous  rocks. 

In  the  low  grounds  the  whole  country  is  covered  by 
masses  of  similar  stones  washed  and  loUed.  It  is  hard  to 
find   one  with   ice-marks  amongst   those  which  have   been 
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moved  in  raiiway-makiiig  and  other  works.  This  seems  to 
be  the  case  of  the  Galway  drift  repeated.  The  boulder-clay 
has  been  disturbed  and  repacked  by  water,  without  the  help 
of  sea-ice,  below  a  certain  level,  and  the  scratciied  Ijouldei-s 
are  water-worn  in  the  plain. 

From  Beinn  Slioch  to  "Wyvis  the  way  to  Noi'way  is  open, 
and  floats  are  stranded  at  3000  feet.  There  are  no  small 
Ice-grooves  left  on  Wyvis  to  point  out  the  way,  but  glens  and 
hills  are  but  la^er  grooves  and  tors,  and  here  they  all  point 
up  the  coast  of  Sutherland  towards  Molde  and  Trondhjem, 
where  the  coast^line  takes  a  sweep  and  curves  northwards  as 
far  as  the  Lofoten  Islands  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle, 

Still  following  the  marks  on  Wyvis,  the  Sutherland  coast 
trends  N.  48"  E,,  and  there  are  no  Scotch  hills  from  which  the 
W3^i3  boulders  could  have  floated  at  3000  feet. 

At  the  mound  near  Dunrobin  Castle  is  a  high  bluff  of 
coarse  conglomerate,  on  which  small  ice-marks  cannot  be  seen, 
but  there  laiger  grooves  are  remarkably  distinct.  The  whole 
hill-face  has  been  scored  horizontally  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  grinding  force  appears  to  have  come  along  the  coast  from 
the  N.E,  as  the  flood  does  now.  But  it  may  also  have  come 
from  the  opposite  direction  with  the  flood,  if  tides  ebbed  and 
flowed  over  this  part  of  Scotland,  as  they  are  supposed  to  do 
now  over  part  of  Greenland. 

The  woods  of  Dunrobin,  as  far  as  the  river  Brora,  grow 
on  vast  terraced  piles  of  boulders  which  do  not  seem 
to  be  moraines.  They  rest  upon  the  sides  of  ice-giound  hills 
above  the  sea,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  system  far  larger  than 
any  land-glaciers  which  now  exist  even  in  Iceland.  They 
may  be  marks  of  the  "  ice-foot." 

These  terraced  heaps  ai-e  like  the  teiTaces  of  Northern 
Scandinavia,    and  they   arc  probably   effects    of    the   same 
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cause.  The  atones  are  of  the  Scandinavian  pattern,  and  some, 
at  least,  may  be  of  Scandinavian  origin.  To  decide  that  point 
special  knowledge  is  required.  If  Scotland  held  together  and 
sunk  and  rose  as  Scotchmen  are  said  to  do,  in  a  mass,  this 
coast  was  under  water  when  Wyvis  and  the  Gairloeh  hills 
were  islands,  and  Caithness  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
terraces  appear  to  be  horizontal. 

Leaving  Scotland  and  followmg  the  curve  of  the  Scotch 
coast  up  to  Scandinavia,  the  same  fonns  leour  all  the  way 
to  tlie  North  Cape.  If  summer  lost  the  aid  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
winter  and  his  fleets  of  ice  would  reign  in  spite  of  the  mid- 
night sun  of  Scandmavia.  But  if  there  were  Greenland  weather 
in  Norway,  there  would  be  a  wintiy  crop  in  Northern  Scot- 
land, and  Sutherland  might  grow  icebei^  instead  of  wheat 
and  dun  deer. 

Thus  starting  at  Beinn  Eith  and  Beinn  Mlionaidh,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  ice-mai'ks  at  a  level  of  2000  feet 
lead  across  Scotland  to  Wyvis.  There  boulders  mark  a  sea- 
level  of  2600  or  3000  feet,  and  the  shape  of  the  country  and  of 
the  east  coast,  existing  tides,  and  other  marks,  all  point  one 
way.  When  the  line  is  run  out  at  the  North  Cape,  it  coin- 
cides with  an  equatorial  current,  which  is  continually  flowing 
into  the  aictie  basin,  along  the  north-western  coast  of 
Norway.  If  an  arctic  current  flowed  out  here,  and  the  Gulf 
Stream  passed  westwards  by  Panama,  the  climates  of  these 
northern  n^ons  would  change. 

This  curve  passes  very  near  Ti'ondhjem  where  a  raad  crosses 
to  Sweden.  Chambers  estimated  the  height  of  the  eol  at  or 
below  2000  feet.  He  found  ice-grooves  perfectly  preserved 
on  this  watershed,  and  they  pointed  N,E,  and  S,W.* 

North-east  from  this  sjwt  there  is  no  land  of  e(iual  height 
'  I';iliii1)iu'gli  Joui'iuil,  vul.  \i\.  [I.  Til. 
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now,  unless  it  be  in  Novaya  Zemiya,  or  alwiit  the  Noi'tii 
Pola    So  the  boulder  on  Wyvis  may  have  sailed  over  Norway. 

If  it  came  on  land-ice,  the  niv6  must  have  been  some- 
where beyond  Scandinavia,  the  terminal  moraine  somewhere 
beyond  Galway  ;  and  a  glacier  moved  in  the  same  direction, 
in  similar  latitudes,  in  North  America,  up  the  valley  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  according  to  marks  there  A  Baltic  cmr(.'rit  is 
easier  to  swallow,  though  it  is  a  large  draught. 

Central  Sutherland  is  a  wide  rolling  plateau,  with  a  few 
tall  conical  hiUs  rising  above  the  moor. 

On  the  west  coast  the  hills  are  higher,  and  they  are  q^uotcd 
by  the  most  eminent  geolc^sts  as  proofs  of  enormous  de- 
jmdation.     On  all  the  bare  hills  ice-marks  are  conspicuous. 

The  sketch  copied  in  the  woodcut  was  made  from  a  yacht 
25th  September  1848,  on  a  clear  calm  day  with  a  transparent 
atmosphere,  and  the  outlines  are  tolerably  accurate,  thougli 
each  hill  was  sketched  from  a  different  point,  as  the  yacht 
came  opposite  to  it  The  shape  of  the  surface  in  the  central 
districts  of  Sutherland  is  like  that  of  the  upper  plateau  which 
divides  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  from  the  arctic  basin  ■'  ^ .  The 
shapes  of  the  hills  on  the  west  coast  ate  like  those  of  hills 
wliich  now  rise  through  glaciers  in  Iceland  A. 

The  sharp  angular  peaks  in  Sutherland  are  like  weathered 
hills  elsewhere.  Talus-heaps  rest  below  the  cliffs  from  which 
stones  fall  in  every  frost,  and  after  every  fall  of  rain  rivei-s 
and  mountain-streams  add  to  the  heaps,  and  carry  part  of 
them  a  stage  down-hilL  But  the  low  groiinds  in  Sutherland, 
Scandinavia,  and  Iceland,  are  not  weathered  but  ground,  and 
they  all  have  one  characteristic  shape. 

In  Iceland  there  is  a  tract  of  ice  nearly  as  lai^e  as  Suther- 
land, in  which  n^v^  and  ice  cover  the  whole  land  like  a  white 
pall,  but  the  frii^e  is  a  black  scolloped  border  of  hills,  and 
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soiin;  of  tlitse  arc  like  the  hills  of 
Western  Sutherland. 

Tlie  ice  flows  into  the  ccntml 
hollow  of  Iceland,  but  it  melts  before 
two  broad  streams  meet.  For  a 
distano-  equal  to  that  which  the 
■woodcut  includes,  two  great  banks 
of  ice  hem  in  Sprengisandr,  and  the 
outline  of  one  is  like  that  of  the  dai-k 
sliadow  in  the  sky  of  the  woodcut. 
Tlie  ice-banks  are  advancing  towards 
the  sand,  as  if  towards  the  searcoast 
of  Sutherland.  But  where  a  bit  of 
harder  rock  has  pierced  the  ice-crust, 
it  stands  up  as  a  long  ridge,  a  steep 
rock-spur  in  the  round  white  ice- 
mountain  ''    ^ .     It  is  a  tor  •'    ~- . 

One  of  these  hills  in  Iceland  has 
the  shape  of  Suil  Bheinn,  in  tlie 
woodcut  of  Sutherland.  The  ice- 
stream  is  splitting  at  the  col,  flowing 
along  the  sides,  and  meeting  again 
ill  the  lee.  One  glance  is  enough  to 
show  the  movement,  and  the  hill 
retains  ice-marks  high  above  the 
present  ice-level.  This  hill  is  a 
great  ice-tor,  which  the  Amefells 
.Tokull  has  hewed  and  is  stUl  hewing 
out  of  bedded  igneous  rock.  Suil 
Bheinn  is  another  of  tlio  same  size 
anil  pattern,  and  the  same  marks  are 
nn  hoth,  though  one  is  igneous,  and 
tlie  other  socliineutarv  rock. 
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They  iii^e  loiig  ridges  pointing  up-stream,  tors  on  a  lai^e 
scale,  mounds  left  in  a  rock-cutting,  by  which  to  measure  the 
work  done  ;  and  the  tool-marks  are  those  of  ice. 

In  the  woodcut,  Suil  Bheinn  is  seen  end  on,  and  it  looks 
like  a  pillar,*  Wlieu  the  hill  is  seen  from  the  side,  it  is  a 
long  steep  ridge  which  ends  in  a  knife-edge,  and  there  ai*  not 
many  places  where  it  can  be  scaled.  The  strata  of  which  it 
is  made  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  same  beds  re.cur  in  hills 
to  the  right,  beyond  the  gaps  which  ate  valleys  of  denudation. 

According  to  Geikie  and  other  geologists,  who  have  explored 
this  district  in  more  detail,  tlie  direction  of  high  ice-grooves 
coincides  with  that  of  passes  and  main  glens,  which  run  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  nortli  of  Loch  Marce  (see  woodcut, 
p.  17). 

Alwut  the  same  latitude,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Arctic  Current,  after  flowing  south-west  along 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  eddies  round  Cape  Farewell,  and  flows 
north-west,  with  all  its  train  of  ice-floata.  It  whirls  round 
again  further  north,  and  flows  down  to  Newfoundland,  along 
the  curve  titinsferrcd  to  the  map  (vol.  i.  p.  232).  A  verj'  sl^ht 
modification  of  that  curve  would  make  it  fit  the  glens  of 
Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and  ice-marks  on  high  passes  in 
this  district.  The  ciirve  would  then  represent  an  eddy  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  such  an  eddy  might  well  result  from  a  rise  of 
land  in  tJie  path  of  a  Baltic  current  sweeping  round  the  point 
of  Norway,  as  the  Arctic  Curi'ent  now  sweeps  reund  Cape 
Farewell.  It  is  easy  to  test  tliis  theory,  by  building  clay 
maps  of  tliis  part  of  Europe  in  any  shallow  pool  with  a  run- 
ning stream. 

\Vhen  the  land  rose.,  land-glaciers  would  follow  the  present 
rivei'-courses,  till  they  melted  and  became  rivi'ra.  And  this 
'  .S'if/rti',  li'daiiilii'  IVir  piU.u. 
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seems  to  have  been  the  onler  of  cliange  all  the  way  from  Gal- 
way  to  North  Berwick,  from  Maliii  Heail  to  Cape  Wrath  aiid 
John  o'  Groat's  House. 

First,  cold  ocean-currents  working  denudation  on  a  large 
scale  ;  then  local  denudation  worked  by  minor  causes  acting 
from  wateraheds  downwards. 

From  the  sea  the  north  coast  of  Sutherland  appears  to  he 
ice-ground,  but  the  aea  has  dug  into  the  rock,  and  wild  L 
cliffs  overhang  a  wild  sea. 

All  down  the  -west  coast  fonns  of  glaciation  recur  below  a 
certain  level,  above  which  are  forms  of  weathering,  and  the 
sea-cliff  is  forming  at  the  sea-level 

In  the  islands  it  is  still  the  same.  In  the  low  island  of 
Lewea  ;  in  the  low  lands  of  Harris  ;  near  the  high  mountains 
of  the  south  end  of  Harris  ;  in  North  Uist,  Benbecula  (Beinn- 
e-Mhaoil),  South  Uist,  Barra,  Skye,  Mull,  Tyree,  Jura,  Tslay, 
and  in  scores  of  smaller  islands,  similar  forms  recur  in  rocks 
of  every  description. 

In  the  Zoiig  Island,  for  instance,  looking  from  the  north 
end  of  Soutii  Uist,  the  low  grounds  of  Benbecula  and  North 
Uist  are  spread  out  like  a  map.  There  is  a  wide  plain  of 
peat  and  sand,  salt  and  fresh  water,  through  which  low 
hummocks  of  gray  rock  and  piles  of  boulders  appeai-.  In  the 
midst  of  this  half-drowned  land  rise  two  lulls  of  the  same 
pattern.  They  slope  to  the  eastward,  and  are  steep  to  the  west- 
ward, and  they  are  ground  and  rounded  from  top  to  bottom. 
Memory  and  rough  sketches  are  enough  to  show  that  these 
hills  are  but  lai^e  tors,  of  the  pattern  of  Eren  Tor  in  Devonshire, 
and  hilla  in  Lapland,  with  the  same  bearings.  A  small  de- 
pression would  make  them  islands,  like  those  which  are 
scattered  broadcast  along  the  Scotch  and  Norwegian  coasts. 

If  there  be  strife  on  these  hills,  they  will  point  towards 
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the  Lofoten  Islands,  which  tliey  resemble ;  but  they  weii; 
not  examined  for  high  grooves. 

Outside  of  Hwi-ris  grooves  point  N.E.  and  S.W,  along  the 
western  coast  near  the  shore  beside  a  road. 

In  Shje,  at  Loch  Conie  Uisge,  marks  of  ice  can  be  traced 
to  a  great  heiglit,  and  down  to  the  sea,  aa  clearly  as  in  Eonis- 
dal  or  Juatedal,  or  in  a  Swiss  or  Icelandic  glen,  where  ice  is 
working.  This  district  has  been  described  by  Forbes  ;  it  was 
first  seen  by  the  writer  in  1845,  while  the  impression  left  by 
the  Alps  was  fresh,  and  the  work  was  then  attributed  to 
land-ice. 

In  Bona,  near  the  lighthouse  at  the  north-eastern  end, 
the  hiUs  seem  ground  from  the  north-east,  and  thence  a  sea- 
way is  open  to  the  North  Atlantic. 

In  Raasay,  according  to  Geikie,  all  the  hills  are  ice- 
groimd,  as  he  supposes  from  the  south-west  by  ice  sliding 
fram  Skye. 

If  the  grinding  reaiilted  from  the  alternate  movements  of 
tides,  the  opposite  ends  of  these  two  long  islands  may  well 
show  opposite  movements.  The  uttermost  rock  of  Scotland, 
the  Dvhh  lartach,  has  a  loi^  reef  to  the  south-west. 

In  Coll  and  Tyree  ai'e  perched  blocka  In  Mull,  Colonsay, 
0    nsa     J   -a    n  1  n  I  1  J  11  tl  k     tt   1    t  1 1 

I  di  ft  te  a       al  o  u  d 

Tl      "3  au    of  Eifj    that     t  t     f  all   tl      "\\     t 

Isl  nl         a  ^■eat  wall  of  t    j     w  th    otch  d      des  bult 
1  on  a  pj  am  U  1  ase  of  st  at  fie  I  rocks  and  o      1  > 
tl       n  a       J     onta       f      I     ood     n  m  I  ately     n  1      tl 
t    J     all     Th       1  nl      aiotl       cse  of  d      dat  o        t 
t        n  th    sea     anltj      t      jntthS  und  ot     1  at 
NE   at  &t    th  Bran  anl  th        ast    t       tl     land      Soutl 

t    i  t  a-e  V  I  rn  Tj      and  tie  S_/       Ml  f 

VOL,  II.  M 
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i!id  Ijicakera  ai-e  beyond.  This  is  a  long  ridge  partly  sunk, 
lud  aiming  S.W.  outside  of  Islay  and  Ireland, 

Tliti  whole  of  these  islands — all  the  small  ones,  and  the 
niain  langes  of  hills  and  glens  in  the  large  ones — ^have  one 
general  N  E.  and  S.W.  trend. 

An>  ^ood  map  shows  the  form  of  the  coast.  There  is  no 
good  map  of  the  hills,  hut  when  the  Ordnance  map  appears, 
it  will  show  that  aU  these  island-forms  hear  reference  to 
grooves  crossing  meridians  diagonally  south-westwards,  like 
the  chief  passes  on  the  mainland,  which  no  map  shows. 

Further  north,  the  low  Sh^tlaitds  seem  all  to  he  ice- 
ground  rocks. 

In  Orkney,  farmers  find  their  land  full  of  great  loose 
stones,  and  the  general  shape  of  the  low  rocks  towards  the 
north  is  rounded.  At  the  southern  end,  the  coast-lines  are 
chiefiy  cliffs  of  great  height,  which  the  sea  is  undermining. 

So  the  general  shape  of  this  country  on  a  map ;  the  general 
shape  of  the  hills  as  seen  from  a  distance,  minut-e  details  on 
shore  ;  the  general  shape  of  Western  Europe,  and  of  the  whole 
northern  hemisphere, — all  seem  to  point  to  symmetrical  denu- 
dation, and  to  the  action  of  ice  on  shore  and  afloat. 

Taking  the  cui-ves  of  the  Arctic  Cunent  from  Spitsbergen 
to  Cape  Farewell  as  a  natural  curve  of  motion  which  might 
he  repeated  elsewhere,  and  is  extended  south  of  Newfound- 
land, the  curve  can  be  applied  to  the  British  Isles,  as  shown 
rov^hly  ui  the  map  (vol.  i,  p.  232). 

A  S.W.  curve,  which  comes  out  of  AVest  Fjord  in  Norway, 
passes  between  the  Shetlands  and  the  Faro  Islands  to  EockaU. 

Curves  which  start  about  the  watershed  of  Lapland,  near 
Kautokeino,  etc.,  skirt  the  Noi'wegian  coast,  pass  over  the 
Shetlands  and  Hebrides,  and  coincide  with  ice-grooves  on  the 
outside  of  the  Island  of  Harris. 
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South-weat  cui'ves  drawn  from  south-west  ice-gi-ooves  on 
the  watershed  of  Scandinavia  beyond  Trondhjeui,  skirt  tlie 
Norwt^ian  coast,  and  the  Scotch  coast  from  the  Ord  of  Caith- 
ness, to  ice-grooves  on  hills  at  Duurobin  in  Sutherland ;  thence 
Strath  Bran  and  small  iee^rooves  carry  the  cuitcs  over  Scot^ 
land,  into  the  Sooad  of  Sleat.  The  curve  passes  Coll  and 
Tyi-ee  and  the  Sgeire  Mhor,  into  the  Atlantic,  and  even  under 
water  sunken  hills  and  hollows  stretch  further  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  same  curve,  begun  about  boulders  on  the  Dovre  Fjeld, 
passes  seaward  with  ice-grooves  out  of  Eomsdal,  and  enters 
the  Moray  Firth.  The  Caledonian  Canal,  the  Muckle  Glen  and 
ice-grooves  in  it,  carry  the  line  over  Scotland  into  Loch  Linne, 
and  it  passes  Colonsay  and  Oronsay,  which  are  ice-ground. 
There,  again,  sunken  rocks  extend  in  long  broken  ridges 
south-westward  into  the  Atlantic.  Strong  tides  and  wild  seas 
work  in  the  hollows,  which  hold  sounds,  amongst  these  islands. 
If  the  sea  were  cumbered  with  heavy  ice,  as  it  is  off  Labrador, 
there  is  water-power  enough  and  to  spare  in  this  region,  to 
work  the  floating  ice-engine  which,  according  to  Kane,  "  iiibs 
rocks." 

Curves  begun  at  the  head  of  the  Sogne  Fjord,  at  the  foot 
of  the  highest  hills  in  Norway,  follow  ice-grooves  to  the  sea, 
and  pass  by  several  local  glacier-systems  near  Beigen.  Tliey 
fall  into  a  series  of  deep  grooves  which  cross  central  Scotland, 
and  in  these  the  curves  couicide  with  ice-marks  which  cross 
the  watei-shed,  and  touch  liill-tops  in  Ai^yle  ;  they  recur  in 
Glen  Veagh,  Denial,  etc.,  in  Ireland. 

Curves  drawn  from  boulders  on  the  Fille  Fjeld  in  Norway 
fall  in  with  boulders  about  Aberdeen,  skirt  the  Sidlaw  Hills, 
where  they  coincide  with  marks  on  the  rock  ;  pass  Perth  and 
Stirling  and  Glasgow ;  Aigyll,  An-an,  and  Ceantire ;  the  Giant's 
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Causeway,  Sligo,  and  Westport ;  and  there  are  ice-marks  all 
the  way  which  seem  to  correspond  to  a  general  movement  in 
that  direction,  at  a  high  level. 

Curves  begun  about  the  Hardanger  glaciers  run  with  ice- 
marks  for  a  hundred  mileB  in  Scandinavia ;  join  an  ice-mart 
on  North  Berwick  law,  and  wind  their  way  across  Scotland 
and  Ireland  to  Connemara  and  Galway,  where  the  spoor  is 
iost  in  the  sea.  It  is  there  as  perfect  as  if  made  yesterday, 
on  limestone  rocks  laid  bare  in  making  a  railway  near  the 
coast,  and  on  the  top  of  a  quartz  hill  2000  feet  high. 

All  these  several  lines  have  not  been  followed  expressly 
to  study  ice-marks  ;  but  some  have,  and  the  rest  are  pretty 
well  known  to  one  who  has  wandered  amongst  the  hills 
whenever  he  could.  There  is  scarcely  a  Scotch  hill  or  glen, 
in  island  or  in  mainland,  which  does  not  beat  some  conspicu- 
ous mark  of  glacial  denudation.  The  low  marks  seem  gene- 
rally to  bear  reference  to  local  glacier  systems.  The  high 
marks,  from  3000  and  2000  feet  down  to  the  sea-level  in  low 
passes,  appear  to  bear  reference  to  a  general  system  of  hori- 
zontal movement  in  water  and  iloating  ice,  like  that  which  is 
now  going  on  hirther  west. 

These  theories,  founded  upon  observation  of  glacial  action 
in  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  and  Iceland,  and  of  ice-marks  on 
iDcks  at  home  and  abroad,  during  twenty-two  years,  are  thus 
far  supported  by  facts  gathered  from  books  and  stated  above. 
They  are  also  propped  up  by  facts  observed  and  gathered  by 
the  latest  writers  on  this  cold  subject. 

They  gain  strength  from  facts  stated  by  geologists  in  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Can^a,  1863  ;  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in 
his  great  work  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  1863  ;  by  I'rofessor 
liamaay  in  numerous  papers  ;  by  Mr.  Geikie  in  his  work  on 
the  Glacial  Drift  of  Scotland,  1863,   which  is  perhaps  the 
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best  book  of  its  class  wbicli  has  yet  appeared.  All  these 
authorities,  and  a  host  of  witnesses  whom  they  quote,  are 
agreed  that  the  British  Isles  are  ice-ground,  and  that  the 
land  has  been  suhmerged  to  a  height  which  would  only  leave 
a  few  hiU-tops  above  water.  The  faets  are  beyond  cavil ; 
they  seem  to  lead  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1st,  Because  raised  terraces  and  sea-mai^ins  are  nearly 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sea,  it  is  probable  that  the  last 
rise  of  land  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Scandinavia,  was  a 
general  swelling  movement,  which  included  a  veiy  large 
area  of  upheaval. 

2d,  That  the  last  cold  period  in  this  area,  and  in  parti- 
cular in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  coincided  with  a  sea-level  at 
least  as  high  as  the  highest  erratics  yet  found  in  Scotland 
(on  "Wyvis  and  Driom  ITachdar  at  3000  feet)  ;  and  with  the 
highest  horizontal  ice^:rooves,  which  ate  at  about  2000  feet 
on  Shan  Fol^li  in  Ireland,  and  2000  feet  on  hills  about 
Loch  Maiee.     They  may  yet  he  found  higher, 

$d.  That  the  cold  period  also  coincided  with  the  soa- 
level,  which  is  marked  by  the  h^hest  Scotch  terrace  of 
glacial  drift.  The  highest  known  to  the  writer  is  near  Dal- 
whinny,  at  about  1400  feet. 

4:th,  That  ice-marks  may  have  been  made  in  deep  water 
by  ice-floats  grounding  in  1800  feet,  while  an  "ice-foot" 
packed  drift  in  terraces  at  the  sea-level ;  because  these  opera- 
tions are  now  going  on  further  west  in  similar  latitudes. 

5tk,  That  the  last  Scotch  glaeiers  which  reached  the  sea 
passed  away  after  the  land  had  risen  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  perfect  terminal  moraine.  The  lowest  of  these  yet 
found  by  the  writer  are  opposite  to  glens  north  and  south  of 
Loch  Eiicht  near  Dalwhinny,  at  about  1400  feet.  All  lower 
moraines  seem  to  be  washed  out  of  shape. 
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6th,  Tliat  this  level  of  1400  feet,  and  all  other  levels 
marked  atove  that  plane,  coincided  with  a  general  movement 
of  cold  water  from  the  arctic  basin  south-westwards,  which 
was  varied  by  tides  and  impediments,  so  as  to  make  eddies 
like  those  drawn  on  the  map,  vol.  i.  p.  496. 

Ith,  That  this  general  movement,  varied  by  local  tides 
and  eddies,  continued  while  there  was  a  strait  left  open  in 
Britain ;  now  continues  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  in  the 
Pentland  Firth  ;  and  in  the  Arctic  Current  and  Gulf  Stream, 
which  alter  climate  in  similar  latitiides  on  opposite  coasts. 

Sth,  That  the  end  of  the  last  cold  period  in  Scotland 
nearly  coincided  with  the  sea^level  of  1400  feet,  which  is 
marked  by  a  moraine  of  conical  mounds  at  Balwhinny,  and 
by  a  terrace  of  glacial  drift,  partially  water-worn,  beside  the 


^th,  That  this  change  also  coincided  with  the  closing  of 
a  strait  by  the  rise  of  land  in  Lapland,  which  is  now  1500 
feet  above  the  sea,  according  to  Von  Buch's  measurement. 

lOtk,  That  a  gradual  subsidence  in  the  same  tract  woiild 
let  in  the  current  by  opening  the  strait,  and  would  bring 
back  tlie  period  of  cold  to  Scotland  when  land  had  sunk 
about  1500  feet  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic. 

nth.  That  many  similar  changes  of  ecLirnl  amotmt,  pro- 
duced by  the  same  causes,  may  have  taken  place ;  and  that 
the  pi-esent  shape  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia  chiefly 
results  from  denudation  by  currents  of  air  and  water,  which 
still  circulate.  These  are  driven  by  mechanical  powers  which 
still  work  the  engine,  and  guided  by  laws  which  produce 
regular  movements. 

12(h,  Because  these  laws  seem  to  govern  all  known  quan- 
tities and  dimensions,  small  quantities  of  earth  and  water, 
and  streams  which  men  can  sfie  and  guide,  i^crvo  to  help 
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them  to  comprehend  movements  wliicii  tliey  cannot  control 
or  see  ;  or  even  comprehend  without  hard  thinking. 

ISth,  Because  Scotch  and  Irish  rocks,  exposed  to  the 
■weather  at  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  the  sea-level,  still 
retain  sand-marks  which  are  perfectlyfresh,  and  less  iveathered 
than  I^yptian  sculpture  4000  years  old,  the  time  which  has 
elapse.d  since  the  end  of  the  last  British  glacial  period  must 
be  short.  The  occupation  of  the  British  Isles  by  the  ances- 
tors of  races  who  still  dwell  there  may  have  coincided  with 
the  existence  of  glaciers  on  Scotch  hills,  and  traditions  may 
be  dim  recollections  of  these  geological  facts. 

In  the  coiuse  of  this  journey  from  Galway  tx)  Dingwall, 
from  Malin  Head  to  Cape  Wrath,  the  Baltic  Current  theoiy 
has  gained  strength.  Another  cast  southwards  wiU  try  the 
hobby  ;  if  he  is  sound  after  that  run,  he  may  be  trotted  out 
and  started,  to  try  his  chance  with  other  hobbies. 
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A  KNOWING  old  pointer  quarters  Lis  ground  on  system,  and 
his  system  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  who  search. 

Turned  loose  on  the  brown  moor  on  a  fine  breezy  morning, 
he  capers  soberly,  and  shakes  his  velvet  ears,  and  licks  his 
slobberii^  lips,  to  express  his  intense  enjoyment  of  freedom 
and  fresh  air ;  and  then,  with  qnivering  nose  breast  high,  and 
wavering  tail  in  full  play,  he  settles  steadily  to  his  work.  He 
takes  his  line  and  tacks  steadily  to  windward,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  straight  line  which  the  human  sportsman  draws 
in  the  wind's  eye.  "When  one  beat  is  iinished,  a  wave  of  the 
keepei's  hand  conveys  the  order,  and  the  eloquent  tail  and 
ears  tell  that  their  owner  knows  what  to  do.  Up  goes  the 
head,  off  goes  the  pointer  down  wind  at  score,  that  he  may 
beat  to  windward  again.  Having  beat  the  northern  half  of 
the  ground  on  the  pointer's  zigzag  plan,  let  the  middle  of  the 
moor  have  a  turn.  The  S,W.  curve  drawn  from  high  grounds 
at  the  head  of  Stetarsdal,  past  Stavanger,  runs  over  an  ice- 
ground  country  in  Norway,  passes  Berwick,  the  Solway  Firth, 
the  Cumberland  liills,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Drogheda,  and  Dublin, 
and  passes  out  by  the  Shannon.  If  one  leg  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes be  placed  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  lai^e  circle,  described 
about  that  point,  nearly  touches  Duncansby  Head,  Cape 
Wrath,  the  Butt  of  Lewes,  Cape  Clear,  the  Scilly  Isles,  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  Kinnaird  Head.     The  lighthouse 
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OH  the  Calf  of  Man  is  near  the  centre  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  island  may  he  taken  as  a  miniiitnre  of  the  whule 
group. 

Tile  Isle  of  Man  ia  about  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve 
broad ;  and  the  highest  point  is  about  2000  feet  above  tlie 
sea.     The  long  axis  bears  about  N.E.  by  N. 

The  north-eastern  end  of  the  hiU  country  is  rounded  ;  the 
soutt-western  is  broken.  To  the  north-east  a  long  low  tract 
stretches  about  eight  miles  from  the  hills  to  the  point  of  Ayre. 
At  the  other  end  the  sea  has  so  undermined  the  hills,  that 
cliffs  are  350  feet  high  at  Brada  Head  and  elsewhera  Ex- 
posed trees  point  about  N.E.,  so  the  prevailing  wind  is  from 
the  S.W.  The  flood-tide  comes  from  the  same  direction.  Drift 
timber,  like  that  which  the  Gulf  Stream  lands  elsewhere  on  the 
British  Isles,  is  sometimes  stranded  about  the  Calf  of  Man, 
So  the  Mull  hills,  Brada  Head,  and  the  south-western  coasts 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  exposed  to  wind,  and  tide,  and  ocean- 
currents,  and  to  large  Atlantic  waves,  which  roll  up  channel. 
The  point  of  Ayre,  on  the  contrary,  is  sheltered. 

Dermdation  and  deposition  are  still  going  on  ;  air  and 
water  are  at  work  ;  and  the  form  of  the  work  is  conspicuous. 
Speaking  generally,  the  coast-line  is  a  shelf  quarried  out  of 
contorted  silurian  and  other  strata,  most  of  which  dip  at  a 
high  angle.  A  vertical  cliff,  and  a  shattered  plain  below  it,- 
form  an  L  notch  between  high  and  low  water  mark.  On  this 
shelf  the  sea  packs  chips  which  it  digs  fi'om  the  cliff. 

At  the  sheltered  north-eastern  end  the  beach  is  made  of 
gravel,  fine  sand,  and  clay,  and  it  shelves  gradually.  The  out- 
line of  the  coast  is  smooth,  like  that  of  a  mud-bank  in  a  mill- 
stream.  At  the  battered  end  the  coast-line  is  jagged,  and 
beaches  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  generally  made  of  large 
egg-shaped  boulders,  some  as  big  as  a  man's  head,     These  aie 
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tools  with  which  waves  quarry  cliffs,  and  they  bear  marks  of 
work.  The  general  shape  of  sea-worn  boulders  is  curved ; 
but  their  smooth  surface  is  dinted  and  pitted  by  small 
hollows.  Forty  or  fifty  go  to  a  sc[uare  inch,  and  eacli  pit  records 
a  blow.  The  water-line  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  is  also  worn 
smooth  by  the  roUing  of  smooth,  pebbles  at  some  places  ;  but 
generally  the  rock  is  jagged,  torn,  and  broken  by  the  storm  of 
boulders,  with  which  heavy  rollers,  driven  by  strong  winds, 
pelt  the  cliffs. 

If  the  island  has  risen  from  an  open  sea,  there  should  be 
beach-marks  of  this  kind  on  the  hills. 

On  a  clear  fine  morning,  after  a  slight  fall  of  snow  and  a 
strong  wind,  the  shape  of  the  ground  is  picked  out  in  lines  of 
black  and  white ;  and  on  such  a  day  hills  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  seen  from  Douglas  Bay,  appear  to  be  ruled  horizontally 
up  to  a  height  of  about  1200  feet.  Low  down  at  least  three 
notches  can  be  made  out  on  the  hills  which  make  the  horns 
of  the  bay.  The  lighthouse  is  perched  on  one  of  these  shelves. 
At  about  150  feet  above  the  sea,  at  tlie  road-side,  on  the  hill 
to  the  N.E.  of  Douglas,  a  quarry  was  open  in  March  1864. 
The  rock  is  sUurian  slate,  dipping  at  a  high  angle,  the  same 
as  the  jagged  rocks  which  form  the  present  sea-beach  below 
the  hiU.  The  cap  of  the  quarry  is  a  thick  bed  of  compact 
clay,  sliowing  signs  of  deposition  in  water.  It  is  arranged  in 
thin  beds  where  it  touches  the  rock,  and  it  contains  ice- 
ground  stones,  which  may  be  contrasted  with  boulders  carried 
from  the  beach.  ITie  rock-surface  is  not  broken,  but  shorn 
across  the  edges  of  the  strata,  so  that  the  boundary-line 
between  rock  and  clay  is  an  even  convex  curve  ^— s.  "When 
this  rock-surfaee  is  laid  bare  and  washed  clean,  it  is  found  to 
be  smoothed,  grooved,  and  striated  from  E.N.E. 

So  ice  had  a  share  in  hewing  out  these  hUls  and  markiiio 
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these  beach-lines,  and  it  was  not  ioe  sliding  ftoiu  the  tops, 
but  ice  moving  horizontally  along  the  coast,  which  made  these 
marks  at  Douglas,  at  150  feet  above  the  present  sea-level. 

At  about  450  feet  above  tlie  sea,  the  road  from  Douglas 
to  Laxey  passes  over  the  ridge  in  a  groove  which  runs  along 
the  hills  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  crossing  glens  in  which  the  drains- 
age  of  the  country  now  flows. 

On  the  Mull  hills,  at  the  south-western  end,  at  least  three 
shelves  can  be  distinguished  on  hill-sides  and  cliff-faces. 
These  occur  at  about  the  same  levels  wherever  they  are 
visible,  on  promontories,  etc,  according  to  very  rough  obser- 
vations hiirriedly  made.  To  get  at  the  fnil  meaning  of  these 
"  terraces  of  erosion,"  a  careful  survey  should  be  made. 

There  are  lai^e  boulders,  at  about  450  feet,  at  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  between  Douglas  and  Laxey,  and  also  at  Brada 
Head,  at  about  450  feet,  which  seems  to  be  the  level  of  one 
of  these  rock-shelves  which  suiTound  the  whole  island. 
There  is  evidence  of  an  ice-laden  sea  up  to  this  level  at 
least.  At  Laxey  are  two  deep  glens  which  run  to  the  water- 
shed. They  have  the  shape  of  glacier-glens,  and  they  contain 
large  boulders.  The  marks  of  a  large  glacier  will  probably  be 
found  in  these  rock-grooves  when  they  are  examined. 

A  depression  of  500  feet  would  make  the  Isle  of  Man  a 
row  of  small  conical  islands,  stretching  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
North  Barule,  1842  feet,  would  be  at  one  angle  ;  the  point  of 
Aj-re  would  be  under  water ;  Cronck  Irey  na  Lahaa  (the  hill 
of  the  rise  of  day,  1445  feet,  fifteen  miles  S.W.)  would  be  at 
the  other  end  of  an  archipelago  of  twelve  islands.  At  lower 
levels,  clifls  would  still  be  washed  by  Atlantic  waves,  but 
Laxey  Glen  would  be  a  long  sea^loch. 

The  top  of  SncefeU  (2024  feet  according  to  maps,  a  little 
more  according  to  observation)  is  conical  but  rounded,  like 
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all  the  other  hills  in  the  island.  It  is  strewed  with  laige 
slabs  of  hroken  slate  and  blocks  of  white  q^uartz,  apparently 
native  rocks.  Except  the  shape  of  the  hill  itself,  there  is  no 
indication  of  glacial  action  at  the  surface  near  the  top,  unless 
the  lai^e  c[uartz  hlocks  are  foreign.  The  liiil  is  joined  to 
MuUagh  Oure  (Dun  Top)  by  a  col  which  is  about  1400  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  near  about  the  level  of  a  contour-line, 
which  is  seen  from  Douglas  Bay.  In  March  18G4,  a  gravel- 
pit  made  for  a  new  road  gave  a  section  of  the  s\\rface-beds. 
They  consist  of  blue  clay  with  broken  angular  slate  and 
grooved  stones,  covered  by  a  bed  of  peat  and  some  washings 
from  the  hill.  The  rock  foundation  was  hidden.  The  grooved 
stones  prove  that  ice  moved  at  this  level  on  this  col.  The 
new  road  winds  along  the  hUl-sides  for  several  mUes,  keeping 
near  the  watershed  where  streams  part.  The  cutting  along 
the  road-way,  and  numerous  gravel-pits,  show  that  the  cap 
consists  eliiefly  of  angular  stones  broken  out  of  the  hills,  but 
these  are  mingled  with  numerous  blocks  carried  from  some 
distant  place.  Lai:ge  angular  weathered  blocks  of  granular 
quartz  rock  are  the  most  numerous  ;  specimens  of  yellow  and 
red  sandstone  and  of  schorl  were  found  in  a  day's  walk,  and 
some  of  the  boulders  were  finely  polished  and  groored. 

At  the  height  of  about  1100  feet,  on  a  shelf  which  is 
visible  from  Douglas  Harbour,  lai^e  rounded  boulders  are 
common  in  fields,  in  cottage  walls,  and  elsewhere.  Though 
the  surface  has  been  destroyed  by  weathering  and  frosts,  there 
is  stiU  evidence  to  show  that  ice  floated  over  the  cola  where 
sandstone  was  dropped.  If  the  sea  were  now  to  rise  fifty 
feet,  it  would  cut  off  the  Mull  hills  at  Port  Erin.  If  it  rose 
500  feet,  it  would  sink  half  the  island  and  make  a  strait  at 
Douglas.  If  it  were  to  rise  to  1400  feet,  where  a  foreign 
boulder  now  marks  an  ancient  sea-level,  little  of  the  island 
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would  remain  above  water  except  eleven  hill-tops  and  two 
long  ridges.  If  the  rise  were  general  in  the  British  Jsles, 
nearly  the  whole  of  England  would  be  sunk,  and  the  nearest 
sandstone  island  left  above  water  would  be  in  Cumberland. 

At  the  south-western  end  of  the  hill  country,  gitinite  and 
other  boulders  ate  strewed  on  the  hills  from  Peel  up  to  the 
verge  of  the  cliff  at  Brada  Head.  There  are  varions  kinds, 
and  as  Manx  granite  appears  at  the  surface  in  two  plaoes 
only,  some  of  these  must  be  wandering  blocks.  They  are 
found  at  400  feet  and  at  higher  levels.  The  people  say  that 
some  of  these  were  carried  by  Phynnodree,  or  Hairy  Breek, 
an  outcast  fairy  with  shaggy  goafs  hair  and  cloven  feet,  of 
whom  many  curious  Manx  tales  are  told.  One  block,  ac- 
cording to  popular  historj-,  was  hurled  by  Goddard  Crovan 
at  his  scolding  wife.  Fin  MacCool  and  his  warriors,  giants, 
and  Druids,  and  other  mysterious  people,  get  credit  for 
moving  these  mysterious  stones. 

The  country  about  Castletown  is  to  the  south-west  of  tlie 
hill  country,  and  would  be  sheltered  from  a  notth-eastem 
current.     It  is  well  described  by  an  able  local  geologist.'^' 

It  has  the  outward  form  of  a  plain  of  drift  packed  in  water. 
According  to  Mr.  Gumming,  it  is  a  bed  of  drift  containing 
bits  of  insular  rock,  fragments  of  the  coal-measures  of  Cum- 
berland, stones  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  chalk-flints 
which  may  have  travelled  from  Antrim,  but  which  may  also 
have  come  from  Denmark. 

This  bed  of  glacial  drift  tests  upon  limestone,  which  is 
striated  from  the  magnetic  E.,  say  E.  by  S.  Trains  of  boul- 
ders and  other  marks  indicate  an  ice-laden  cuiTent  moving 

'  The  hU  ef  Mem,  Us  History,  Physkal,  Eeclcsiastical,  CiHI,  and  Lrgmd- 
ai-y.     By  the  Kav.  George  Cummiug.     loudou  :  John  Vmi  Vooi'st,   Pater- 
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from  the  Solway  Firth.  To  this  Mi\  Cuiiimiiig  attributes  tiic 
"  drift,"  and  the  ice-marks  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  adds,  "  Tlie 
origin  of  such  a  current  is  at  present  a  mere  matter  of  specu- 
lation," He  su^estfi  that  the  chief  carrying  and  grinding 
agent  which  worked  on  these  low  grounds  was  floating  ice ; 
shore-ice,  land-ice,  and  icebei^3  moved  by  tides  like  those 
which  now  pour  through  the  soimd  of  Kitterland.  If  the  low 
grounds  about  Castletown  were  sunk,  and  the  sea  up  to  the 
highest  notch  on  the  Mull  hills,  the  same  tides  which  now 
flow  nortli  and  south  in  the  main  channel,  and  east  and  west 
in  the  small  cross  sound,  would  flow  east  and  west  over  Port 
Erin  and  the  limestone  district  of  Castletown.  But  if  the  sea 
were  up  to  1400  feet,  the  Solway  Firtli  would  be  an  open 
strait,  and  a  deep  sea-way  would  be  open  through  Ireland 
along  the  curve  which  leads  from  Stavanger  to  Shannon.  The 
tidal  wave  which  now  splits  on  Ireland  would  pass  directly 
to  Norway  over  the  British  Isles,  and  ice-floats  would  move  in 
the  direction  of  ice-marks,  if  icebergs  moved  seaward  with  the 
ebb  or  south-westward  with  an  ocean-current  from  the  Baltic 
past  Cumberland  and  the  HUl  of  Dawn  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

A  cast  up-stream  leads  to  the  Cumberland  hills.  Bouldeis 
abound  by  the  way-side,  along  the  railway  line  which  crosses 
this  tract.  The  mountains  are  very  much  ice-ground,  accord- 
ii^  to  those  who  have  examined  them,  and  in  all  probability 
a  local  glaeiei^system  once  radiated  from  the  watershed  of  this 
tract. 

In  the  lower  grounds,  between  Carlisle  and  Berwick,  drift 
and  ice-marks  abound.  The  trough  which  holds  the  two 
main  rivers  in  this  tract  follows  the  S.W.  cuiTe,  and  in 
Geikie's  map  a  red  arrow  points  about  N.E.  When  liiH-sides 
are  examined  at  about  1000  and  IfiOO  feet  alrove  tlie  sea,  the 
arrows  will  probably  point  the  other  way. 
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A  sweep  noi'thwards  brings  the  line  to  that  curious  set  of 
curves  which  are  seen  in  the  low  lands  south  of  the  Pentlands, 
from  the  top  of  these  hiUs,  and  which  are  well  shown  upon 
the  Ordnance  map. 

A  sweep  southwards  brings  the  line  round  to  Morpeth. 
The  clay  which  covers  the  rock  near  Morpeth  and  Newcastle 
is  about  ten  yards  thick,  and  full  of  scratched  boulders.  In 
making  new  coal-pits  the  rock-surface  is  laid  bare,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  scored.  A  promised  rubbing  has  not  appeared,  but 
in  all  probability  the  marks  at  low  levels  point  south  on  the 
east  coast.  At  high  levels  they  ought  to  point  south-west  or 
thereby,  through  gaps  in  the  hills,  but  this  point  has  not  been 
made  good. 

On  the  other  side,  down-stream,  the  whole  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Ireland  is  based  upon  grooves  and  ridges,  rivers, 
lakes,  points,  and  sea-lochs,  pointing  south-wesUvai-d.  Accord- 
ing to  Jukes  (Manual  of  Geology,  p.  680) — 

"  The  rocks  of  many  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  those  of  tlie  soutli- 
west  comer  of  it,  exhibit  in  great  perfection  that  rounding  and  polish- 
ing which  glaciers  comnnmicate  to  the  rocks  over  which  they  glide. 
So  perfectly  indeed  are  all,  even  the  hardest  rocks,  rounded  and 
smoothed,  that  the  veiy  imiversalify  of  the  process  prevents  its  strik- 
ing an  eye  not  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon."    .    .    . 

"  The  surface  of  the  rocks  on  the  elopes  and  tops  of  the  hills  are 
traversed  also  by  glacial  strije."    .    .    . 

The  author  shows  that  Ireland  may  liave  been  elevated 
during  the  glacial  period,  so  as  to  be  within  the  climate  of 
land-glaciers,  but  that  it  certainly  was  submerged  during  the 
glacial  period,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  ice-floats  amongst 
a  group  of  Irish  islands.  "  At  2000  feet  below  the  present 
level,  a  few  small  islets  only  would  be  left." 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  ice  moved  in  a  south- 
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westerly  direction,  over  the  tops  of  liills  in  Coiiiieniara,  one 
of  which  is  2000  feet  h^h.  The  map  of  Ireland,  reduced  from 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  shows  that  the  whole  island  is  grooved 
in  the  same  direction,  and  the  shape  of  it  corresponds  to  the 
shape  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 

So  a  cast  round  the  centre  of  the  British  Isles  helps  to  swell 
the  bag  of  facts,  and  feed  the  Baltic  Current  with  a  heavy 
feast  of  hard  stones,  tough  facte,  and  fossil  floods  of  iced- 
water. 
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BALTIC  CURKKNT  13 — BRITISH  IHLES  12— YOKKSHIKE 
ASD  WALES,  ETC. 

A  CURVE  begun  in  Novaya  Zenilya,  and  drawn  over  Lapland, 
near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Kandalaksha  in  the  White  Sea, 
passes  near  Tomea,  rmis  down  the  Swedish  coast  to  Sunds- 
vall,  touches  Christiania  and  Christiansand,  and  lands  at 
Whitby.  It  crosses  Yorkshire,  passes  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool, and  passes  behind  Snowdou  into  Cardigan  Bay,  skirt- 
ing the  coast  of  Ireland  from  Wexford  to  Cape  Clear, 

Part  of  the  country  has  been  described  above  (chap.  xiv. 
to  XX.),  and  there  ice-marks  point  tj)  a  current  moving 
south-westwards.  In  Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  270, 
glacial  phenomena  in  Ireland  are  described,  and  the  geolo- 
gical survey  and  former  writers  are  quoted. 

Signs  of  glaciation  have  been  traced  to  elevations  of  2^)00 
feet  in  the  Killarney  district.  Marine  shells  ha\e  rarely 
been  met  with  higher  than  600  feet  abo^e  the  sea,  and  that 
chiefly  in  gravel  clay  and  sand  in  WicUow  and  Wi  \fnrd 
Above  2500  feet,  rocks  are  rough,  below  that  elevation 
smooth,  and  "drift"  has  been  traced  as  high  as  1500  feet  on 
hills  which  reach  to  3400  feet.  Taking  the  symbols  used 
above,  the  form  A  characteristic  of  weathering,  is  characteristic 
of  Irish  hills  down  to  a  level  of  2500  feet.  Below  that  level  the 
characteristic  form  is  ^-v.  At  1500  feet  diift  is  deposited  ; 
VOL.  n.  N 
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at  600  feet  are  sea-shells  of  arctic  type  in  beds  of  gravel 
Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  transport  of  erratics  is  'southwards 
and  westwards,  and  the  prevailing  trend  of  mountain-ianges 
is  south-westwards.  Sir  C.  Lyell's  map,  p.  27&,  is  the  bc^t  of 
its  kind,  and  it  shows  that  currents  moving  thiough  the 
British  Isles  at  a  level  of  600  feet,  ajid  governed  1>y  the 
same  laws  which  affect  the  present  ran  of  tide'^  nn^jht  pass 
along  part  of  the  curves  which  have  been  followed  thus  f  ii 

At  1500  feet,  Lapland  would  be  under  watei,  and  the  way 
open  from  Novaya  Zeinlya  to  Wicklow,  if  the  submeigenue 
were  general  in  this  tract  of  Europe.  Keith  Johnston's  map 
(plate  10,  Physical  Atlas)  shows  that  volcanic  distuibance  has 
affected  areas  of  equal  size  in  modern  times 

If  the  climate  was  cold  when  the  districts  aho\e  men- 
tioned were  under  water  ;  if  glaciers  grew  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  then  it  is  probable  that  climate  in 
England  was  cold  at  the  same  time,  and  English  hills  ought  to 
retain  ice-marks. 

In  Yorkshire  is  a  hiUy  tract  where  the  highest  points  are 
about  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  country  is  composed  of  beds  of  sandstone,  shale,  car- 
boniferous limestone,  and  suchhke  rocks  ;  disposed  horizon- 
tally, but  broken  and  shattered  and  bent,  dislocated  and 
upheaved  in  many  places.  Where  a  stream  of  running  water 
has  made  a  bed  in  the  rocks,  it  has  generally  cut  a  deep  trench 
with  steep  or  perpendicular  sides,  or  the  banks  have  fallen 
so  as  to  leave  a  slope  of  talus  under  a  cliff.  But  the  whole 
district  is  furrowed  by  deep  glens  whose  rounded  form  bears 
no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  beds  of  streams  and  torrents 
which  flow  through  them,  or  fall  into  them.  A  section 
across  one  of  the  Yorkshire  dales  is  like  a  section  of  an 
Icelandic  glen — a  sweeping  curve,  not  a  steep  trench — and  the 
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sides  are  terraced ;  each  terrace  coiTesp ending  to  a  bed  of  rock. 
The  dales  are  deep  grooves  winding  in  long  sweeping  curves, 
like  dales  which  now  contain  glacier's  elsewhere ;  the  liilk 

are  rounded  ^— v,  the  glens  grooves  ^ -  ;  the  terraced  sides 

are  like  coasts  represented  in  Parry's  Voyages  to  Baffin's  S^a. 
These,  also,  are  composed  of  beds  wluch  are  nearly  horizontal, 
and  are  now  undergoing  denudation  by  weathering  and  ice, 
and  there  glaciers  flow  through  glens  with  terraced  sides. 

No  small  ice-grooves  were  found  in  a  rapid  journey 
through  the  Yorkshire  hills,  but  sandstone  and  limestone 
weather  so  fast  that  line  tool-marks  speedily  wear  out.  The 
dales  themselves  remain,  and  they  are  fall  of  patches  of 
drift, — of  ridges,  mounds,  banks,  and  hills  of  foreign  boul- 
ders, sand,  and  clay. 

In  some  glens,  as  in  "Wharfdale,  smaU  terraces  like  those 
which  occur  at  Melai  in  Iceland  sweep  along  tlie  hill-sides. 
They  are  not  horizontal,  so  they  are  not  beaches  or  water- 
marks ;  they  are  not  the  edges  of  strata,  like  terraces  above 
them  ;  they  are  about  the  size  of  vine-terraces,  which  are 
made  on  hill-sides  near  the  Ehine,  and  they  sweep  round 
hollows  and  promontories  in  green  fields,  like  works  of  art. 
Where  a  river  has  cut  through  them,  their  section  shows 
loose  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  stones,  disposed  like  broad  steps 
upon  the  rocky  foundation  of  the  hollowed  dale. 

If  a  local  system  of  land-glaciers  filled  upper  glens,  and  a 
general  system  of  currents  worked  in  fi^m  the  noiih-east — 
while  tides  floated  field-ice,  land-ice,  and  icebergs  up  and 
down  pushing  gr'ivel  along  the  bottom — the  forms  of  these 
gleni  and  t{  &maU  terraces  in  them,  might  be  explained  by 
the  known  eftects  of  ice  elsewhere. 

These  dales  were  hollowed  out  by  some  wearing  process  ; 
for  beds  of  stone  can  be  followed  from  glen  to  glen,  and 
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from  hill  to  hill,  round,  and  even  through  the  hills  in  the 
mines. 

They  are  not  the  work  of  ri\Bis,  for  denudation  hj 
running  water  is  very  well  exemplified  at  the  lead-\^  a'.hiinr 
floors,  and  the  work  differs. 

In  one  process  lead-ore  and  vein-'-tone  aie  mushed  to 
powder,  and  washed  by  a  stream  throus;h  a  funnel  into  the 
centre  of  a  shallow  pit,  A  machine  levolves  in  the  pit, 
sweeping  the  surface  of  the  fallen  mud  with  a  heavy  coarse 
cloth,  so  as  to  give  it  time  to  sepamte  according  to  comparative 
weight.  Heavy  lead-ore  sinks  first  and  fastest ;  lighter  mi- 
nerals roll  further,  and  sink  slower ;  and  when  the  operation 
is  finished,  there  remains  a  stratified  convex  mound,  whose 
outline  is  a  regular  curve  ^— v.  "When  water  is  poured  upon 
the  tJ3p  of  this  dome,  it  cuts  miniature  glens  in  the  sides  of 
the  hillock  of  sediment,  as  rivers  do  through  hills  of  sand- 
stone ;  and  each  glen  has  its  delta.  If  rivers  dug  out  the 
Yorkshire  dales,  their  forms  ought  to  agree  with  these.  The 
miniature  glens  are,  in  fact,  very  like  the  heds  of  torrents 
in  the  country  ;  hut  they  are  wholly  unlike  the  dales  in  which 
the  torrents  flow. 

Form  asserts  the  agency  of  glaciers  and  ocean-currents, 
and  denies  the  agency  of  rivers  in  the  large  denudation  of 
the  Yorkshire  dales.  The  tool-marks  are  like  those  of  frost 
elsewhere.  As  shown  above,  a  theoretical  curve  leads  near 
Christiania,  and  there  the  long  gi'oove  of  Gulbrandsdal  rans 
up  to  the  watershed  of  Norway  at  the  Dovre  Tjeld.  The  general 
shape  of  the  big  Norwegian  dale  is  very  like  that  of  the 
smaller  dales  of  Yorkshire. 

Stoke. — About  Stoke,  the  English  watershed  is  370  or 
400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  coal-for- 
mation, but  a  few  granite  boulders  are  strewed  about  the 
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fields.  No  other  iee-marks  were  found;  but  the  counti; 
is  thickly  peopled  and  highly  cultivated ;  the  rock  buried 
under  beds  of  clay  and  sand.  Minton  makes  china  and 
encaustic  tiles  of  glacial  chips,  while  coals  and  u-on  are 
dug  from  beds  1200  feet  below  the  sea-level,  whpre  the 
temperature  is  68°  in  the  coal,  and  the  temperatuie  out'.ide 
about  49°. 

This  land  was  above  water  when  the  coals  were  plants 
growing  in  air  ;  it  was  under  water  when  sand  was  poured 
over  the  bed  of  peat ;  it  has  been  up  and  down  while  1500 
feet  of  coal-formation  beds  were  deposited.  The  whole  series 
of  rocks  has  been  hardened  and  tilted  bodily  up  and  broken  ; 
and  the  broken  surface  has  been  worn  smooth  and  furrowed. 
The  worn  surface  was  surely  under  water  when  the  drift  and 
clay  were  dropped  there ;  and  the  granite  boulder  records  the 
passage  of  ice  at  this  point  on  the  curve. 

The  railway  gives  the  line  of  lowest  level,  and  here  Erad- 
shaw's  Eailway  Guide  and  a  net  of  iron  roads  carry  the  curve 
in  any  direction ;  for  there  are  no  hiUs  about  Stoke. 

Mandiester  and  Liverpool. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Geological  Society,  glaciated  rocks  were  described. 

These  occur  on  Bidston  Hill  and  elsewhere  near  Liverpool, 
at  a  level  of  about  200  feet.  The  direction  was  N.  and  S.,  E. 
and  W.,  N.W.  and  S.K  Amongst  these  low  hills,  currents 
might  flow  in  any  direction,  as  tides  do  amongst  the  banks  off 
Liverpool,  at  vaiious  states  of  the  tide. 

Cheshire — The  railway  map  gives  a  very  intricate  pattern 
ill  Cheshire.  The  country  is  high  and  vaiied  by  round  hills. 
Hartford  station  is  about  270  feet  above  London.  The  low 
grounds  are  covered  with  water-worn  drift,  in  which  sea-shells 
are  found.  Amongst  the  stones  are  gi-anite,  chalk-flints,  green- 
stones, and  various  hard  rocks.     Lai^e  blocks  of  granite,  with 
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ixesh  ice-marks  on  them,  are  found,  and  many  are  broken  uji 
and  used. 

The  village  of  Eat<m  stands  on  a  hill  of  bare  took,  which 
is  new  red  sandstone  disposed  in  horizontal  beds.  Several 
lai^  bloclcs  of  granite  and  greenstone  are  placed  by  the  road- 
side, near  wells,  and  at  comers.  On  some  of  fchem  the  polish 
is  well  preserved,  and  grooves  are  fresL  On  the  top  of  the 
hill,  in  a  sandy  lane,  a  small  boulder  of  green  porphyry  was 
found.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  turnip,  subangular, 
and  with  a  perfect  surface  grooved  on  three  sides.  The  shape 
of  the  rounded  sandstone  hiUs  bears  no  relation  to  dip,  fracture, 
or  bedding.  They  are  carved  out  by  some  engine,  and  ice 
certainly  passed  over  the  hills  at  Eaton.  The  top  of  the  hill 
is  340  feet  above  Oulton.  Hollows  seem  to  run  E.  and  W. 
The  cap  of  the  quarry  consists  of  broken  flags  and  sand. 
Other  boulders  of  granite  and  gray  quartz  with  perfect  sur- 
faces were  found  in  a  garden  ;  and  this  was  the  owner's 
account  of  them  r — 

"  Them  is  what  we  call  marble  atones  ;  they  grow  in  the 
yearth,  especially  in  places  where  they  are  bringing  in  new 
ground.  You  see  the  yearth  produces  all  sorts  of  things  for 
the  good  of  man.  The  top  produces  all  manner  of  vegetables, 
and  underneath  there's  all  sorts  of  mines  and  minerals  for  the 
good  of  man,  and  these  stones  grow  in  the  yearth  amongst  the 
sand." 

So  spoke  the  village  sage. 

The  sand  seems  to  tell  of  cold  tides  flowing  in  the  Vale  of 
Cheater,  for  sand-pits  show  mounds  of  contorted  sand-beds, 
whose  foldings  are  hard  to  unravel,  unless  they  were  frozen 
and  luelted  like  the  sand-heap  mentioned  above  (vol.  i.  p. 
3S0).  A  fringe  of  crystal  ice  huu';  in  a  sandstone  quariy, 
and  a  brittle  cmst  of  thin  flat  ice  on  the  iiiill-flaui,  was  al! 
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that  remained  of  Cheshire  ico ;  hut  mcutal  eyes  looked  over 
the  water  to  Hamilton  Tiilet,  and  saw  the  pioture*  which 
other  men  have  drawn. 

At  Nortkwich  numerous  bouldeis  of  large  bize,  si»ecimeus 
of  granite,  greenstones,  and  othei  hard  rocks,  are  set  up  in  the 
town.     In  fields  near  the  town  heaps  of  amali  Louldeis  occur. 

The  whole  town  is  sinking  from  the  constant  waste  of  the 
brine  springs.  About  a  million  ot  tons  of  salt  pay  canal 
dues  every  year.  In  one  dry  mine  the  salt  if  quarried  for  a 
depth  of  tliirteen  feet,  in  an  area  of  twenty-three  acres. 

Tlie  temperature  is  51°  at  all  seasons.  The  heat  of  the 
earth  below,  and  the  weight  of  cold  air  above,  together  pro- 
duce a  constant  movement  of  air.  It  rises  up  one  shaft  and 
falls  down  another.  A  greater  difference  of  temperature 
evaporates  water  in  the  salt-pans.  Steam  rises  and  water 
falls.  Steam  in  the  boiler  lifts  the  piston  of  the  steam- 
engine  which  pumps  up  the  brine,  and  lifts  and  lowers  the 
miners  and  their  millions  of  tons  of  salt.  The  same  heat- 
power,  set  to  lift  Cheshire  and  evaporate  the  sea ;  the  same 
weight-power,  set  to  condense  steam  and  lower  the  earth's 
crust ;  the  same  natural  powers  which  men  chain  to  their 
wheels — seem  strong  enough  to  work  the  natural  engine  whicli 
ground  and  polislied  granite  boulders,  and  carried  them  to 
North  wich. 

It  is  plain  that  ice  travelled  here,  it  is  equally  plain  that 
low  ice-marks  will  not  unravel  the  ice-problem.  The  Che- 
shire boulders  did  not  come  from  Wales  or  Yorksliire.  They 
may  have  come  out  of  Cumberland,  but  it  is  possible  that  they 
came  from  Sweden  or  Lapland,  because  zircon  syenite  was 
found  in  Galbway  by  Jameson,  and  at  Cbristiania  and  in 
Lapland  by  Von  Euch,  and  because  boulders  are  on  the 
watershed  of  England,  about  Stoke. 
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.._  has  been  mapped  by  the 
Ordnance,  and  suiTeyed  by 
geologiats  ;  it  is  the  scene 
of  Sir  Eoderick  Murchi- 
soii's  discoveries,  and  classic 
ground.  In  the  book  of 
the  Alpine  Club*  the  glacial 
phenomena  of  Wales  are 
described  by  Professor  Eam- 
say,  who  states  his  own 
views,  which  coincided  with 
those  of  the   best  modern 


It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  sea-ice  stranded  drift 
amongst  the  Welsh  hills  at  a  height  of  about  2300  feet,  that 
local  land-glaciers  ploughed  out  the  drift  when  the  land  rose  ; 
but  no  attempt  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  to  account  for 
the  change  of  climate  winch  destroyed  the  Welsh  glaciers 
and  turned  winter  to  spring.  If  England  were  submerged 
2300  feet,  then  the  nearest  land  to  the  north-east  would  be 
Scandinavia,  and  a  way  open  for  the  curve  whose  direction  is 
shown  on  the  woodcut. 

The  Principality  is  an  oblong  block  of  high  laud 
whose  four  sides  face  the  cardinal  points.  The  corner  next 
Liverpool  faces  the  north-eaSt,  the  point  from  which  an  arctic 
0 undent  now  flows  in  the  same  latitudes  beyond  the  sea. 

The  comer  near  Milford  Haven  faces  the  south-west,  the 
point  from  which  the  tides  come  now ;  from  which  the 
equatorial  Gulf  Stream  flows  towards  our  coast,  and  from 
which  it  is  assumed  that  a  prevailing  equatorial  current  of 
air  has  blown  ever  since  thei*  was  an  atmosphere,  and  will 


*  I'eaks,  raaaes,  ami  Glatiei's  of  the  High  Alps.     r»rhgiiiaii,  1857. 
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continue  to  blow  till  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  laws 
which  govern  its  movements  are  changed. 

The  north-western  corner  of  the  hlock  is  Anglesea,  and  the 
south-eastern  is  rounded  off  by  the  Severn  valley. 

If  a  north-east  stream  flowed  from  the  Cumberland  and 
Yorkshire  hills,  it  would  crosa  two  corners  diagonally  as  south- 
western gales  do.  If  the  wearing  power  moved  from  the  south- 
west, then  the  soft  rocks  of  South  Wales  ought  to  bear  the 
strongest  marks  of  abrasion. 

In  fact  the  coal-beds  are  most  ground  away  at  the  north- 
east side  of  Wales. 

From  the  western  side  of  the  block  the  hollow  of  Car- 
digan Bay  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  been  scooped  out  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  by  south-west  waves.  In  looking  at 
a  map  where  land  only  is  marked,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  sea  is  but  land  covered  with  water.  A  sea-coast  line  is 
therefore  commonly  mentioned  as  a  form  resulting  from 
marine  denudation,  a  cnrved  line  produced  by  sea-waves  act- 
ing unequally  upon  rocks  of  various  hardness.  It  seems  to 
be  assumed  that  a  hollow  curve  like  Cardigan  Bay  was  very 
slowly  scooped  out  of  the  edge  of  a  block  of  high  land  by 
the  great  rollers  which  still  sweep  in  from  the  south-west. 
If  Cardigan  Bay  were  simply  ocean-work  of  this  kind,  the 
whole  coasWine  would  retain  the  tool-marks  of  waves. 
The  rocks  would  be  steep,  broken,  and  angular,  like  the 
precipice  which  overhangs  the  sea  at  Aberystwith.  There 
would  be  heaps  of  fallen  debris  and  beaches  of  rolled  stones 
beneath  a  bold  coast-line,  for  sea-waves  can  only  act  between 
wind  and  water. 

The  sea  does  wear  away  this  land,  but  it  works  as  a  pond 
does,  by  undermining  and  breaking  down  its  banks. 

The  form  of  Cardigan  Bay  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  slow 
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action  of  Atlantic  waves,  for  the  coast  is  not  generally  pre- 
cipitous. The  coast-line  is  due  to  the  surface-form  of  the 
land,  whose  valleys  and  rii^es  stretch  out  under  the  sea, 
and  Cardigan  Bay  is  part  of  a  large  hollow.  The  surface  of 
denudation  has  been  hrokeu  through  by  sea-waves  at  many 
places  at  the  sea-level,  and  there  are  many  sea-clilfs ;  but  the 
rock-surface  has  been  preserved  elsewhere,  and  the  bottom  of 
Cardigan  Eay  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  rocks  of  Wales. 
In  particular,  at  the  head  of  Cardigan  Bay  a  series  of  deep 
glens  are  continued  under  water ;  and  if  the  fifteen-fathom 
line  were  the  coast-line,  there  would  still  be  a  long  fjord  off 
Portmadoc,  running  N.E.  and  S.AV,  as  the  glens  do  on  shore. 

Tradition. — Modern  geologists  are  rapidly  nearing  a  con- 
clusion at  which  many  have  arrived.  It  ia  held  that  men,  and 
06111015  lai^e  animals  which  no  longer  exist — great  hairy 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  elks,  cave-bears,  and  other  such  crea- 
tures— existed  together  in  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  in  Prance, 
at  a  time  when  the  climate  of  these  coimtries  was  at  least  as 
cold  as  it  is  now  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  I^brador  coast. 

The  oldest  of  the  races  who  now  inhabit  Western  France 
and  the  British  Isles  are  admitted  to  be  Lapps,  Basques,  Celts, 
and  Cynui  If  geologists  are  right,  the  ancestors  of  these 
races  may  possibly  have  lived  in  the  end  of  the  cold  period 
where  their  descendants  now  live ;  or  they  may  have  found 
older  races  there,  whose  ancestors  had  hunted  hairy  elephants 
and  wild  bulls  amongst  glaciers  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales.  The  race  may  have  witnessed  great  changes  in  sea 
and  land.  Lapps  have  traditions  about  giants  and  big  beasts. 
About  Basque  traditions  little  has  been  published,  and  that 
little  does  not  bear  upon  this  subject. 

Tliere  are  several  collections  of  Celtic  traiUtion.s.  Sir 
Charles  Lyeil  quotes  some  British  stories  iu  hi.s  I'rinciples  of 
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Geology,  and  another  geologist  is  about  to  publish  a  collection 
of  Cornish  tales.  In  Cornwall  Celtic  traditions,  which  seem 
to  record  changes  of  sea-level,  ahound.  Celtic  and  Scandina- 
vian traditions,  as  the  oldest  of  western  traditions  yet  col- 
lected, may  beai'  upon  late  geological  changes  in  the  west. 

Charts  which  give  the  depth  of  the  sea,  such  as  Keith 
Johnston's  (plate  6),  show  that  a  very  slight  rise  or  fall  of  land 
or  sea  would  now  alter  the  outline  of  Wales  very  materially. 
If  the  land  were  to  siuh  ninety  feet,  Aberystwith  would  be 
under  water,  and  the  church-steeple  awash  in  the  middle  of 
a  fjord  ten  or  twelve  miles  long.  If  the  sinking  were  general, 
the  majority  of  Welshmen  and  Welsh  towns  would  share  the 
same  fate  ;  and  if  the  land  has  in  fact  sunk  that  much,  the 
evidence  has  sunk  with  it. 

If  the  land  were  now  to  rise  ninety  feet,  so  as  to  make  the 
line  of  fifteen  fathoms  the  coast-line,  great  part  of  the  land  now 
under  wat«r  in  Cardigan  Bay  would  become  dry  land,  and 
rounded  iO(,k>  islands  and  points  which  now  slope  away 
beneath  the  watei  hne  would  be  rocky  knolls  and  ridges, 
like  those  whiuh  rise  up  through  drift  and  peat-moss  in 
every  Welsh  glen 

If  like  changes  weie  now  to  take  plaoe  in  Brittany,  the 
cjist  line  w  ould  alter  as  much  or  iaore  in  that  region.  When 
land  has  r  "en  from  the  ^ea  the  evidence  remains  for  those 
who  ^vill  accept  it  md  m  Wales  the  evidence  shows  that 
land  hay  ii-^en  about  2300  feet  since  Snowdon  was  a  mountain. 
Sea  shells  have  been  found  m  the  loose  soil  at  a  height  of 
1392  feet,  accordit^  to  Professor  Eamsay  ;  and  at  1630  feet, 
according  to  Keith  Johnston's  Atlas ;  and,  according  to  Sir 
C.  Lyell,  stratified  drift-beds  exist  still  higher.  If  these  great 
changes  of  level  took  place  suddenly,  rapidly,  or  even 
gi'adually,  by  fits  and  starts,  at  a  time   when   there  were 
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aiieient  Britons  and  ancient  Gauls,  memorable  disasters  might 
result,  wMch  tradition  may  yet  vaguely  remember. 

In  Wales  and  in  Brittany  there  are,  in  fact,  many  tradi- 
tions which  seem  to  point  to  such  geological  changes  as  a 
sinking  of  land  ;  to  great  disasters,  and  to  the  existence  of 
animals  which  have  passed  away ;  and  in  all  works  on  geology 
evidence  is  given  to  support  these  traditions. 

In  "Wales  it  is  told  that  Cardigan  Bay  covers  a  land  which 
was  thickly  peopled  by  a  wicked  race  who  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  sea,  and  sunken  forests  are  at  the  sea-margin  in 
Ireland. 

In  Brittany,  according  to  the  popular  tale,*  the  wicked 
Princess  Dahut,  the  daughter  of  King  Grallon,  and  all  her 
court,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  city  of  Keris,  near  Qnimper, 
which  stood  "  where  now  you  see  the  Bay  of  Douarn^n&z," 
near  Brest.  King  Grallon  was  a  good  man,  and  he  was  saved 
by  a  saint,  whom  he  had  made  a  bishop.  The  author  of  the 
Foyer  Breton  maintains  in  a  note  that  the  ruins  of  a  town 
yet  exist  under  water  between  the  Cap  de  la  Ch^vre  and  the 
Pointe  du  Eaz. 

In  Normandy  it  is  told  that  the  tenure  by  which  a  certain 
abbot  held  his  land  was  the  service  of  laying  a  plank  for  his 
superior  to  walk  over  from  Jersey  to  the  mainland  of  France. 
Mont  St.  Michel,  it  is  said,  was  in  a  great  forest  when  its 
owner  went  to  the  wars ;  when  he  returned,  he  found  it  a 
rock  in  a  wide  plain  of  sea-sand.  The  church  on  the  top 
saved  the  rock  from  the  destruction  which  overwhelmed  the 
wicked  plain.  There  appears  to  be  some  geological  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  the  drowned  forest. 

In  England  there  is  a  tradition  that  merchandise  was 
carried  on  horeeback  from  Winchester  to  Puckaster  Cove  in 
"  Foypv  Breton,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  there  is  good  evidence  to  prove  that 
no  great  change  of  sea-level  has  taken  place  since  the  Roman 
invasion. 

In  Ireland  the  good  O'Donoghue  rises  once  a  year,  in  May 
morning,  and  rides  in  procession  along  the  smootli  surface  of 
the  Lake  of  Killarney ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  him. 

Near  the  Isle  of  Man,  Fin  MacCool  and  his  sunken 
country  rise  once  in  seven  years  to  the  surface,  and  sink 
down  again  ;  but  if  any  one  could  cast  a  Bible  on  the  land, 
the  good  old  times  of  Fin  and  his  heroes  would  return,  and 
his  land  would  remain  above  water.  Geologists  suppose  that 
the  channel  was  in  fact  dry  when  big  elks  lived  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  where  skeletons  have  been  found  entira 

In  Scotland  there  are  endless  traditions  of  the  same  kind. 
Tales  of  castles,  towns,  and  houses  sunk  beneath  the  waves, 
and  visible  in  calm  weather ;  of  islands  which  appear  upon 
the  western  horizon,  and  sink  doH  n  again  ,  of  lands  whei'e  no 
land  is,  discovered  in  a  thick  fog  by  sailois,  who  find  grand- 
looking  stalwart  men  drinking  ale  from  \ast  cups.  They  are 
the  ancient  mythical  heroes  in  the  "land  of  youth,"  and  the 
"green  isle,"  and  the  "land  under  the  waves;"  and  who  rise 
from  time  to  time  to  show  what  men  used  to  be,  and  what 
they  still  ai^e  in  "  Plathinnis,"  the  abode  of  heroes. 

In  Ireland,  as  in  every  Celtic  country,  the  same  tales  of 
land  rising  and  sinking  abound  in  endless  variety ;  and  they 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  they  are  recorded 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  as  facta. 

In  Scandinavia,  the  wicked  city  is  not  drowned,  but  seven 
parishes  are  smothered  under  snow  and  ice,  and  the  church- 
bells  may  still  be  beard  ringing  under  the  glaciers  of  the 
Folge  Fond. 

Similar  traditions  of  ancient  kings — Earbarossa,  Arthur, 
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etc. — enchanted,  with  a]]  their  wamors,  ready  to  come  forth  to 
battle  when  summoned,  prevail  all  over  Europe,  wherever 
popular  tales  have  heen  collected.  These  myths  seem  to 
resolve  themselves  into  a  belief  in  a  spirit-land ;  and  many 
incidents  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  Holy  Writ  But  popular 
imagination  has  dressed  the  model  in  picturesque  drapery, 
and  the  figures  are  often  placed  in  landscapes  painted  trom 
nature  at  home. 

The  inhabitants  of  central  Europe,  and  Teutonic  races 
who  came  late  to  England,  place  their  mytliical  heroes  under 
ground  in  caves,  in  vaults  beneath  enchanted  castles,  or  in 
mounds  which  rise  up  and  open,  and  show  their  buried  inha- 
bitants ahve  and  busy  about  the  avocations  of  earthly  men. 
They  find  their  heroes  where  they  placed  their  bodies— under 


The  Celtic  races  who  came  early  to  the  west,  and  to  the 
coast-line,  place  Arthur  and  Fionn,  Merlin  and  Ossian,  and 
all  their  following  of  bards  and  warriors,  and  those  who 
have  inherited  their  attributes,  in  islands,  in  lakes,  or  in  a 
land  beneath  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Perhaps  they  find  them 
where  they  lost  them  or  placed  their  bodies.* 

In  Morayshire,  the  buried  race  are  supposed  to  be  under 
the  sandhills,  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  Brittany  ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  marks  of  ancient  cultivation  constantly  appear 
in  the  trough  of  the  sand-waves  of  Moray.  "Where  the 
adjuncts  of  a  myth  fit  the  country  and  the  facts  in  so 
many  known  ways,  they  probably  fit  equally  well  in  the 
matter  of  unknown  change  in  a  coast-line. 

If  Wales  sunk  ninety  feet,  after  men  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  the  line  of  fifteen  fathoms  marks  off  a  traet  of  low 

*  The  savage  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  shik  tlicir  dead  in  (lce]i  ivatpr, 
according  to  Admiral  Fitaroy. 
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country  more  than  twenty  miles  wide,  which  was  drowned 
in  Cardigan  Bay,  as  Welsh  tradition  relates.  If  France  went 
down  as  much  after  a  town  was  huilt  at  the  end  of  a  valley 
near  Brest,  the  town  was  drowned  as  Aherystwith  would  be, 
and  the  valley  became  a  bay  as  the  Breton  tale  describes. 
If  ocean-currents  change  places,  and  climates  are  transferred 
for  a  time,  flourishing  valleys  and  mountain  pastures  might 
become  the  beds  of  glaciers  and  snow-heaps,  as  the  Scandina- 
vians tell.  The  Justedal  glaciers  have  in  fact  advanced  and 
retired  again  a  short  distance,  and  Swiss  glaciers  have  done 
the  same  in  modem  times. 

All  these  mythical  disasters  may  be,  and  very  probably 
are,  records  of  real  events,  witnessed  by  men,  and  related  by 
generation  to  generation ;  though  the  wickedness  of  the 
people,  the  miracles,  the  marvels,  and  the  religious  features 
of  the  story  as  now  told,  may  have  beeu  invented  or  added 
when  Christianity  was  first  taught  to  a  rude  people.  If  Wales 
were  to  sink  ninety  feet  now,  the  survivors  on  the  mountains 
would  be  apt  to  quote  the  destruction  of  the  "  cities  of  the 
plain"  as  a  parallel  to  the  destruction  of  Welsh  watering- 
places,  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  strangers 
who  cannot  speak  Welsh. 

In  the  case  of  extinct  animals,  tradition  may  be  true  also. 

There  is  a  widely-spread  popular  tale,  common  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  told  with  many  variations.  The  gist  of  it 
is,  that  in  the  days  of  Fionn  there  were  deer  and  birds  far 
larger  than  any  which  now  exist. 

Ossian,  it  is  said,  when  old  and  blind,  lived  in  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law,  or  in  the  house  of  St.  Patrick,  and  they 
were  busOy  writing  down  all  he  had  to  tell  them  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Feinne.  But  no  one  would  beUeve  what  he  said 
about  the  strength  of  the  men,  and  the  size  of  the  deer,  the 
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birds,  the  leaves,  and  the  rolls  of  butter,  that  there  were  in 
the  "  Feinne,"  the  country  and  age  of  Fionn. 

To  convince  the  unbelievers,  the  last  of  the  old  race 
prayed  that  he  might  have  one  more  day's  hunting,  and  his 
prayer  was  heard.  A  hoy  and  a  dog,  the  worst  of  their  class, 
came  to  him  in  the  night,  and  with  them  he  went  to  some 
unknown  glen.*  There,  with  many  strange  incidents,  it  is  told 
how  they  found  a  whistle  and  a  store  of  arms,  and  a  gi'cat 
caldron,  and  how  the  blind  hero  collected  deer  and  birds  by 
sounding  his  whistle,  or  horn,  or  "  dord."  Deer  came  as  big 
as  houses,  or  birds  as  big  as  oxen.  Guided  by  the  boy  his 
hand  drew  the  bow  and  slew  the  quarry,  and  when  the  chase 
was  done  they  dined  as  heroes  used  to  dine.  A  hind-quarter 
was  brought  home,  and  the  hone  of  an  ox  went  round  about 
in  the  marrow-hole  of  the  shank  of  the  creature  which  Ossian 
bad  brought  from  the  "  Feinne."  With  endless  variations, 
this  story  is  told  all  over  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  it  is 
firmly  believed  by  a  very  large  class  of  her  Majesty's 
Celtic  subjects  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  that  there 
were  giants  and  monstrous  animals  in  the  days  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  Fionn.  There  is  no  geological  evidence  yet  for 
gigantic  men,  but  peat-bogs,  gravel,  and  caves,  are  full  of  the 
bones  of  beasts  as  big  as  a  small  haystack ;  and  the  word 
used  in  the  tale,  "  Con,"  means  "  Elk"  as  well  as  bird. 

In  beds  of  superficial  drift  in  oaves  in  peat  clay  and 
gravel  near  T  q  ay  n  Wile  the  Isle  of  Man  I  e 
Ian  1  and  m  S  otlan  1  1  one  ot  b  g  Br  t  I  beaat  ha  e  been 
found.  Amongst  them  are — ea  e  bea  s  1  j,er  than  any 
hv  ug  sj  ec  e  t  ge  s  t  ice  tl  e  s  ze  of  tho  e  of  Be  gil  ele 
phant.   tw  ce  as  lirj,e  as  those    ommo  Ij    f  u  d    n  Af    ci 

Tfcn  Utah  npp  n 
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and  Ceylon,  two  lai^e  species  of  rhinoceros,  hippopotami  as 
bulky  as  those  of  Africa,  gi'eat  cave-hytenas  and  lions,  elk  as 
tall  as  horses,  gigantic  oxen,  reindeer  of  the  ordinary  size, 
and  big  red-deer  with  horns  like  wapiti.  Did  these  or  some 
or  all  of  them  live  within  the  memory  of  human  tradition? 

Tradition  seems  to  remember  big  beasts  and  ice-clad 
mountains,  philosophy  finds  human  bones  so  placed  as  to 
support  tradition.  The  ruins  of  a  drowned  town  support 
the  Breton  tale  which  describes  its  destruction.  Thus  legends 
rest  upon  piles  of  old  bones  ;  tradition  and  geol  y  upp  i 
each  other,  and  point  the  same  way.  Two  p  ate  and 
very  different  routes  lead  back  to  a  time  when  n  n  inl 
elephants  were  di-owned  by  changes  in  the  lev  1  f  a  a  d 
land,  in  countries  now  inhabited  by 'Celts  and  Cy  n  1 

the  last  discovery  in  France  brings  men  who  could  can^e 
good  pictures  of  reindeer,  and  bones  of  reindeer  of  laige  size, 
int«  one  place,  where  bones  and  worlcs  of  human  art  are 
enclosed  in  slabs  of  stalagmite. 

If  the  block  of  land  which  is  now  Wales  has  been  up  and 
down,  under  water,  awash  and  high  and  dry ;  if  arctic  and 
equatorial  streams  have  spent  their  force  upon  it,  the  surface 
must  bear  their  marks. 

Supposing  an  arctic  current  to  break  upon  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Wales,  that  corner  ought  to  be  worn  away 
to  a  slope  facing  the  current,  and  beds  of  rock  should  be 
broken  short  off  to  form  precipices  on  the  south-western 
side,  if  heavy  ice  was  driven  over  the  hills  towai-ds  the  S.W. 

It  is  so  in  the  small  scale  in  all  valleys  where  glaciers 
have  slid  downwards.  It  is  so  in  the  valley  of  Gwynant 
near  Beddgelert,  and  similar  action  would  produce  like  fonn 
on  any  scale  (see  cut,  p,  6). 

Standing  upon  Lif,ih  Orme^  Heail  nnd  looking  south-east, 
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tl  e    o  tl        t        c  f  "W  al       s  seen  in  proiile,  and  the 

f,e  a1  tl  f  the  ountr>  h  the  form  of  small  rocks 
r    do   n  ty     e     h  el  m  ve  1 1  om  N.E.  to  S.W. 

f  1  pra  ti&ei  eye  tie  Wei  h  hills  seem  to  tell  their 
t  of  mo  erne  t  t  om  tl  e  N  L  as  clearly  aa  Welsh  trees 
lo    f  n  ovement  f  o  n   1  b  S  W  (see  vol.  i.  p.  59). 

Look  so  tl  e  t  from  the  sime  point,  the  end  of  the 
d(,e  f  wl  el  '^  Ion  tl  e  h  ghcst  point,  is  seen  over  a 
1  regro  n  1  f  bare  ro  ks  bout  10  feet  Iiigh,  and  it  is  mani- 
fe  t  tl  it  tl  e  outline  of  tl  e  1  st  nt  ridge  of  higli  hills  seen  in 
th  s  d  re  t  meth    „     1  oil '  different  from  the  fore- 

gronl  hi  slke  the  ounled  bills  about  Mold  and 
Wre  1  in       These    in  le  see    I    looking  S.K 

LookiUg  "W  an  1  N  AV  tl  e  tline  of  Anglesea  is  some- 
tl  n„  1  fle  nt  f  o  n  tl  m  all  AVhen  that  island  is  crossed 
t  IS  111  e  1  ^orn  groo  ed  si  1  of  stone.  From  Ormes  Head 
t  eem  to  1  e  1  ni  lat  line  nearly  parallel  to  the 
io   z 

If   fter  cj  ^  11     ^  profile  the  observer  could  fiy  over 

them,  he  would  gain  a  better  notion  of  their  shape. 

In  the  case  of  Wales  the  couutiy  has  been  so  admirably 
mapped  by  the  Oitlnance  SuiTey  that  to  look  down  upon  a 
map  is  almost  as  instructive  as  to  sail  over  the  countiy  in  a 
balloon.  In  the  Ordnanee  map  of  this  district,  the  high 
hills  and  the  low  country  are  seen  to  liave  a  totally  different 
configuration. 

The  Snowdon  ridge,  3570  feet  high,  extends  N.R  and 
S.W,,  and  great  valleys  and  coiTies  seem  to  have  been 
gouged  oiit  of  it  in  every  possible  direction.  But  on  both 
sides  of  the  ridge  the  country  is  fuiTowed  by  long  grooves, 
which  run  N.K  and  S.W.  In  the  deepest  of  these  is  the 
Menai    Strait.      Another   nms    into    Cardigan    Bay.      The 
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north-eastern  oomor  of  the  block  lias  iu  tact  been  worn 
do^iTi  by  some  force  acting  fi'oni  the  KE.,  and  the  north- 
western comer  has  been  furrowed  diagonally  in  the  same 
direction. 

To  one  used  to  the  look  of  ice-gi-ound  hills,  the  whole 
of  North  Wales,  except  the  Snowdon  range,  appears  to  have 
been  first  ice-ground  in  one  direction,  and  then  fnither  ice- 
ground  in  all  possible  directions,  by  local  river-glaciers  of 
great  size,  which  hewed  out  glens. 

The  low  hills  at  Little  Oimes  Head  and  Llandudno  are 
much  weathered,  but  they  letam  their  genei'al  form.  Tliey 
are  very  bare,  so  that  then  foim  can  be  well  seen,  but  here 
and  there  patches  of  drift,  clay,  and  boulders,  and  big  perched 
blocks,  occur  near  the  top  of  the  hdls 

The  broad  low  isthmus  which  joins  Great  Ormes  Head  to 
the  mainland  seems  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  rounded  bouldei's 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  It  is  probably  an  old  moraine  arranged 
by  the  sea,  and  it  contains  specimens  of  many  kinds  of  rock 
which  are  not  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Looking  down  from  the  rnined  battlements  of  Conway 
Castle  on  a  fine  evening,  after  a  strong  northerly  breeze  has 
nearly  blown  itself  oiit,  the  forms  of  the  miniature  waves  on  the 
river,  and  of  larger  solid  wave-marks  made  at  high  tide  upon 
the  sandbanks,  by  larger  water-waves,  may  be  seen  and  com- 
pared. They  are  almost  identical :  one  set  is  moving,  the 
other  is  at  rest ;  but  the  wave-mark  shows  how  a  wave 
moved,  and  copies  it.  Looking  up  to  the  hill-sides  where  the 
trees  are  exposed,  their  form  tells  of  a  prevailmg  wind 
which  bends  them  towards  the  north-east.  Looking  to  the 
hills  themselves,  they  have  the  form  of  wave-marks,  caused 
by  a  north-east  wind  ;  for  they  have  been  swept  by  the  force 
which   carried   perehed   blocks,  and  an-anged  the  boulders 
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about  Llandudno,  There  is  no  known  force  but  ice  which 
could  so  grind  ixjcks  and  carry  such  stones. 

At  Chester,  Llangollen,  Wrexham,  Mold,  Holywell,  Ehyll, 
Abergele,  high  up  and  low  down,  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Wales  looks  like  a  block  worn  down  from  the  N.E. 

The  hills  are  much  weathered,  but  they  all  retain  a  general 
form.  Patches  of  sand,  clay,  and  boulders  rest  in  hollows  ; 
and  on  hill-tops  perched  blocks  rest  at  all  elevations  from  the 
sea,  to  about  1000  feet. 

About  Mnes-y-Sa/n,  and  this  north-eastern  corner  of  Wales 
generally,  it  is  hopeless  to  search  for  high  strise  upon  the 
limestone  rocks ;  for  they  are  so  weathered  as  to  leave  delicate 
fossils  projecting  far  above  the  surface.  Eain-water  seems 
to  dissolve  limestone  like  salt.  It  is  vain  to  search  for 
striae  on  grits  and  sandstones,  which  cmrable  at  a  touch ;  but 
the  whole  of  these  hills  have  their  longest  slope  towaixJs  the 
N.E. ;  in  which  direction  the  beds  also  dip  at  a  higher  angle. 
The  steepest  side  is  generally  towards  the  S,W. 

Sometimes  the  beds  are  broken,  so  as  to  leave  precipitous 
faces  of  mountain  limestone.  Sometimes  these  edges  are 
rounded  off. 

Glens  are  rounded  grooves,  and  seem  to  be  gouged  out  of 
the  rock  without  reference  to  bedding  ;  and  every  shape  in 
the  country  seems  to  tell  of  some  great  mass  moving  over  the 
surface  of  the  land,  and  grinding  it  clo^vn. 

There  are  three  stages — first,  a  low  alluvial  plain,  but  little 
raised  above  the  sea-level,  which  stretches  far  up  into  the 
glens  ;  for  example,  at  Ehyll.  This  seems  to  consist  of  trans- 
ported materials.  The  next  stage  is  a  rolling  rock-plateau, 
about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  steep  towards  the  N"., 
and  slopes  gradually  towards  the  R  and  N.E.  In  the  low 
grounds  to  the  east,  and  on  this  plateau,  hfc  bedw  of  drift  and 
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bouldei-s.  The  hills  at  the  lOUO  feet  level  are  ull  rounded. 
Even  though  the  slope  of  the  low  hills  and  the  dip  of  the 
strata  are  much  the 

same    in    direction,  ie  . 

the  slope  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the 

dip.      Near   Ehyll,  — 

the  hills  slope  from 
the  N.E.  at  an  angle 
of  about  9°,  but  the 
dip  is  about  46°. 

Above  this  upper 
level,   hill-tops   are   weatheied   peak*;    and    m  unt^iu  glens 
radiate  from  them,  cuttmg  thio  i;,h  the  upper  pHteiu  from 
the  waterehed  to  the  sea. 

In  the  Snowdon  raiige  the  rocks  are  harder,  and  striai 
abound.  The  valley  of  the  Conway  is  a  great  gixtove,  which 
runs  nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  which  certainly  contained  a  large 
glacier,  or  heavy  fjord  ice.  The  road  to  Llanberis  follows 
its  course  to  the  foot  of  Snowdon.  The  bottom  of  the  groove 
is  filled  with  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  peat,  in  which 
large  trees  are  buried.  It  is  a  flat  plain,  through  which 
the  salmon-stream  winds  to  the  estuar}',  where  it  meets  the 
tide ;  trees,  green  6elds,  and  neat  houses  abound  ;  a  railway 
train  screams  and  rattles  over  the  plain,  and  up  the  glen  ;  but 
there  was  a  big  glacier  there  nevertheless.  The  railway 
cutting  has  uncovered  a  rock  about  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  near  a  ferry  above  Conway ;  and  glacial 
stride  are  as  fresldy  marked  upon  the  slate  as  if  they  had  just 
been  made. 

Above  gi-ound,  the  rocks  are  weathered  and  broken  down. 
Many  forests  have  sprang  up  and  died  since  the  ice  wnf; 
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there  ;  but  under  the  beds  ot  drift  the  original  surface  uf 
glacial  denudation  is  unmiatakeably  clear.  If  there  was  a 
glacier  at  Conway,  there  may  have  been  others  in  other  Welsh 
glens. 

Leaving  the  valley  at  Llawrwst,  a  path  leads  up  the 
Suowdon  side  of  the  valley,  past  Gwydr  House,  to  Coed  Mawr 
Pwll  mine.  TJiere  are  numerous  ice-inaiks,  boulders,  and 
suchlike,  all  the  way. 

To  the  left  of  the  path  rises  a  hill  called  Coed  Mav:r, 
from  which  a  wide  view  is  obtained.  It  is  the  Ehigi  to  this 
range,  a  kind  of  outlier,  a  flat-topped  ridge  separated  from  the 
main  ridge  by  a  hollow,  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Wales 
by  deep  valleys.  At  the  height  of  about  1100  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  on  the  top  of  this  outUer,  the  ground  is  strewed  with 
loose  boulders. 

The  rocks  are  well  marked  with  stria;,  and  tlieir  direction 
corresponds  to  no  existing  feature  of  the  countiy.  They 
neither  point  dowu-hill,  nor  from  the  ridge,  nor  along  the  run 
of  any  valley  or  river  near  them  ;  they  point  north-east  over 
lihyil,  and  south-west  over  Traeth  Bach  in  Cardigan  Bay  ;  par- 
allel to  the  Menai  Strait,  to  the  ridge  of  Snowdon,  and  to  the 
run  of  the  great  sound  which  would  cut  through  Caniarvon- 
shire  between  Moel  Siabod  (2865  feet  high)  and  Moel  Wynn 
(2529),  and  so  join  Cai'digan  Bay  at  the  two  strands  "  Traeth 
Mawr"  and  "  Traeth  Bach,"  near  Poi-tmadoc,  il'  the  sea  were 
at  tills  level  of  llOO  feet.  A  glance  at  the  Ordnance  map 
shows  that  the  ground  in  this  direction  has  the  form  of  an 
estuary  of  glaciers  passing  south-west  into  Cai'digan  Bay. 

This  mark  joins  in  with  tlie  curve  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed from  Yorkshire,  for  no  land-ice  could  well  move  N.E. 
or  S.W.  at  Coed  Mawr  now,  unless  the  m^vt'  was  about  thi' 
Pole. 
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Two  hundred  feet  lower  down,  iu  the  valley  between 
Coed  Mawr  (1100)  and  Carned  LleweUyn  (3482),  between 
the  main  range  and  the  isolated  hill,  at  a  height  of  about  900 
feet,  a  small  lake,  Llyn  Fencarreg,  has  been  drained  close  to 
a  lead-mine.  It  was  in  a  rock-basin,  for  they  had  to  cut 
through  ixjck  to  drain  it  into  the  branch  of  the  Conway 
which  comes  from  Snowdon.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  peat, 
and  where  the  peat  has  been  removed  glacial  striations  are 
fresh  and  perfect.  These  point  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  out  into 
the  valley,  through  the  hollow  where  the  drain  was  cut.  If 
ice  were  now  sliding  from  Oamed  Llewellyn  it  might  be 
caught  in  the  trench  and  split  on  the  waterehed.  Part  of  it 
might  slide  northwards  into  the  Conway  valley,  along  the 
line  of  the  path  to  Uanrwst,  and  the  ra^t  would  awirl 
round  and  move  W.S.W.  towards  Capel  Cureg,  where  it  would 
meet  the  Snowdon  stream,  turn  back  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  and 
so  flow  on  to  Llanrwst  by  a  circuitous  path  along  the  river- 
course. 

If  a  Carned  Llewellyn  glacier  were  so  large  as  to  over- 
flow the  top  of  Coed  Mawr,  it  would  evidently  flow  S.E.  info 
the  Conway  valley  ;  but  the  marks  upon  Coed  Mawr  are  at 
right  angles  to  this  direction — they  point  S.W.  Moreover 
there  appear  to  be  a  series  of  shelves  higher  up  which  corre- 
spond to  the  strife,  not  to  the  present  watershed. 

If  the  Conway  glacier,  which  must  have  had  a  souree  about 
Moel  Wynn,  were  large  enough  to  overflow  the  whole  country, 
it  might  possibly  move  north-east,  over  Coed  Mawr,  but  it 
would  have  to  cross  a  glen  500  feet  deep,  at  r^ht  angles  at 
Bettws-y-Coed,  and  then  move  along  a  hUl-side  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  opposite  side  of  the  Conway  valley,  about 
Llanrwst,  which  seems  impossible.  Making  every  allowance 
for  land-ice  of  enormous  thickness,  it  is  still  very  difficult 
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to  explain  the  stride  at  Coed  Mawr  without  the  agency  of 
floating  ice. 

But  if  ice  floated  above  1100  feet,  then  the  Suowdon 
range  was  an  archipelago  when  this  mark  was  made,  and 
Moel  Wynn  was  an  island.  But  as  aea-sheils  are  found  500 
feet  higher  up,  and  stratified  drift  400  feet  above  the  shells, 
icebergs  may  have  floated  along  the  Snowdon  islands  so  as  to 
mark  sunken  rocks  900  feet  below  the  sea-level.  Of  3570 
feet  of  Snowdon  there  would  still  remain  1570  above  water  to 
form  a  base  for  the  land-glaciers  which  Eamsay  describes. 
When  the  land  rose  the  Conway  glacier  might  flow  down  to 
the  present  sea-level ;  ice  certainly  did  move  in  this  trench. 


On  this  supposition  the  stride  on  Coed  Mawr  are  older 
than  those  which  are  seen  from  the  train,  about  1075  feet 
lower  down,  and  those  which  remain  in  the  lake  200  feet 
below  the  ridge  at  Coed  Mawr.  They  look  far  older,  and  in 
this  respect  resemble  others  of  their  class.  Looking  south- 
westwai-d  along  the  line  indicated  by  the  strife,  there  is  a  gi-eat 
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hollow  between  Moel  Siabod  and  Moel  AVynn,  beyond  which 
is  Cardigan  Bay  and  its  great  strand  Traeth  Mawr. 

When  a  great  smooth  Atiaatic  roller,  moving  steadily  on, 
encounters  an  isolated  rock,  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  higher 
than  high-water  mark,  the  glassy  surface  of  the  wave  breaks, 
and  a  torrent  of  boiling  foam,  green  water,  and  glittering  white 
spray,  rushes  over  the  stone  with  a  hoarse  roar.  If  water 
then  left  marks  they  would  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  direction  of  movement.  If  a  stone  or  any  other  loose 
object  stands  upon  the  rock,  it  is  driven  on  by  the  torrent,  and 
follows  the  wave  till  it  sinks.  But  when  the  crest  of  the  wave 
has  passed,  the  rock  seems  to  rise  up  like  a  whale,  or  some 
other  black  monster  of  the  deep.  Then  for  a  time  the  direc- 
tion of  movement  changes^green  torrents,  sti'eaked  with 
snowy  foam,  stream  down  the  black  sides  of  the  rock,  and 
brown  sea-weeds  flutter  and  wave  in  rivulets  which  radiate 
outwards  and  downwards  from  the  highest  point  of  the  rock 
in  every  direction.  If  these  left  marks  they  would  radiate  as 
the  streams  do.  The  rivulets  would  make  fuiTOws,  and  ilow 
in  them  while  there  was  any  water  left  to  flow.  But  they 
leave  no  such  marks.  The  Dubh  lartach,  the  outermost  rock 
off  the  west  of  Scotland,  has  a  rough  ja^ed  surface,  though 
it  rises  twenty  feet  above  the  sea  where  waves  are  as  laige 
as  any  in  the  whole  world. 

When  river-ice  drifting  down-stream  meets  a  stone,  the 
ice-surface,  like  the  smooth  wave,  breaks.  It  pushes  on,  up 
and  over  the  stone  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  which  moves 
it,  but  it  slides  off  in  many  ways.  If  heavy  enough  it  would 
mark  the  stone. 

If  ice  is  moved  by  a  falling  tide,  a  time  comes  when  it  no 
longer  slides  over  the  stone,  but  splits  upon  it,  and  slips  past 
it,  and  meets  behind  it  with  the  stream. 
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And  tl  n  if  a  hower  falls  the  water  streams  down  the 
sides  of  the  to  e  n  every  direction,  while  the  stream  flows 
past  as  bef  If    now  falls  it  caps  the  stone,  and  when  the 

tide  has  ebbe  1  tl  e  bed  of  the  stream  retains  marks  of  the 
current,  while  the  snow  is  left  to  tell  its  own  story. 

If  the  blocks  of  stone  which  Welshmen  call  Plynlimmou, 
Y  Wyddfa,  and  Cader  Idris,  were  rising  stones  in  the  falling 
tide  of  an  ice-laden  ocean-current,  like  that  which  now  over- 
runs sunken  islands  off  Labrador,  they  would  retain  the  marks, 
for  heavy  ice  does  record  its  movements  upon  stone,  and  stone 
preserves  the  record. 

The  high  Welsh  hills  do  retain  ice-marks,  and  they 
seem  to  record  that  the  hills  rose  up  in  an  icy  sea  which 
moved  ice  towards  the  south-west  for  untold  ages,  and  that 
glaciers  streamed  from  their  sides  when  the  cold  tide  fell, 
and  continued  to  ilow  on,  until  a  long  age  of  winter  gradually 
passed  away,  after  the  bed  of  the  cold  stream  was  crossed  by 
Lapland. 

The  bills  about  the  head  of  Cardigan  Bay  seem  to  record 
that  the  stream  poured  out  that  way,  and  that  the  coast-line  is 
a  result,  not  of  waves  acting  at  the  present  sea-level  from  the 
south-west,  hut  of  ocean-streams  pouring  towards  the  south- 
west, from  the  arctic  basin  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  deep  trench  in  the  fifteen-fathom  line  tells  the  same 
story.  It  seems  to  carry  the  south-westerly  curve  over  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  to  launch  it  in  the  Irish  Channel. 

The  hobby  seems  none  the  worse  for  this  rapid  burst. 
The  story  told  by  Scandinavian  and  Scotch  hills  is  confirmed 
by  hnis  in  Yorkshire,  by  stones  at  Stoke  and  in  Cheshire,  by 
geologists  and  their  books,  bj'  popular  tradition,  by  the  map 
of  Ireland,  and  by  high  ice-marks  on  Snowdoiiia. 
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Arctic  sea-sliells  found  in  loose  drift  at  a  height  of  1392 
feet,  and  boulders,  perched  blocks,  and  drift  at  a  height  of 
2300  feet,*  prove  that  a  cold  aea  has  been  as  high  on  the  flanks 
of  Snowdon,  since  rock  was  ground  into  something  like  the 
present  shape  of  Wales,  High  horizontal  ice-marks  on  a  hill- 
shoulder  at  1100  feet  seem  to  prove  that  the  cold  sea  which 
rose  so  hi^h  w  i%  cumbered  with  ice  ind  nuved  fiom  north- 
east tc  smith  west  w  hen  the  wij  w  a^  list  open  If  land  and 
temperatuiL  rose  tOf,ethei  griduilly,  uid  the  cold  period 
passed  awaj  from  W  iles  when  nsmg  Imd  reached  a  certain 
point  then  maiks  on  watersheds  at  \anous  elcvatuns  ought 
to  lecord  the  changes  and  their  order 

trlaciil  drift,  aictic  shells,  and  bonzontal  ice  grooves, 
record  the  high  seale^el  and  cold  we'sther  Glacial  drift 
partially  witetworo  and  packed  m  forms  characteristic  of 
lei  maigm*;  ■it  lower  le^  els  amongst  the  hills  sccins  to  mark 
an  ebbing  sea  and  warmer  weather,  a  state  of  things  more  like 
the  present  state  of  the  beach  at  Galway  (p.  21),  Water- 
worn  drifts  at  a  lower  level,  teiTaces,  and  sea-shells,  speak 
for  themselves.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  during 
a  gradual  change  of  climate,  dwindling  glaciers  flowed  in 

•  Oa  the  Sup^faial  Accumidnt-iom  mid  Sill  face  Markings  of  North  Wnlcs. 
By  Professor  A.  C.  RrnnsBj-,  F.E.8,,  F.G.S.    Murcli  26,  1851, 
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rising  glens,  long  after  the  greatest  cold  had  risen  off  the 

A  series  of  terminal  moraines,  entirely  made  of  native 
rocks,  and  laid  in  hollows,  mai'k  the  retreat  of  dwindling 
glaciers,  shrinking  upwards  ;  while  the  cold  shell  of  air-tem- 
perature and  land  rose  together  ;  and  in  Scotland  the  lowest 
perfect  moraine  seen  is  at  about  1400  feet,  the  level  of  the 
Welsh  shells. 

Old  strise  at  Sntefell  point  up  to,  and  convei^e  upon,  the 
high  point  from  which  smaller  glaciers  now  diverge  (vol.  i.  p. 
432) ;  and  the  same  series  of  events  appear  to  have  followed 
each  other  in  like  oixier  in  "Wales  and  in  Iceland. 

Marks  made  in  the  bottom  of  deep  glens  near  the  present 
sea-level  may  be  marks  of  comparatively  modem  glaciers, 
which  continued  to  flow  into  the  sea  long  after  hill-shoulders, 
with  old  scars,  had  risen  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  battle 
between  sea-water,  sea^ice,  and  Welsli  stone,  or  they  may  be 
marks  of  fjord  ice  like  that  which  now  works  with  the  tide 
in  Hamilton  Inlet  in  Labrador. 

The  old  local  glacier-system  of  the  Snowdon  range  has 
been  well  described  by  abler  pens. 

Buckland,  Darwin,  Lyell,  Murchison,  Kainsay,  and  a  host  of 
famous  men,  have  piled  up  a  mountain  of  facts  which  would  be 
harder  to  get  over  than  Y  Wyddfa.  The  former  existence  of 
Welsh  glaciers  is  proved  beyond  dispute ;  and  to  a  practised  eye 
the  record  seems  patent. 

At  Ga^pel  Citreg  ice-ground  rocks  abound.  At  the  head 
of  the  pass,  where  the  water  sheds  towai-ds  Cardigan  Bay,  at 
a  place  lower  than  Coed  Mawr,  ice-marks  rise  high,  between 
Moel  Siabod  and  Snowdon.  If  ice  floated  at  1100  feet,  this 
was  a  sea-strait,  and  these  may  be  marks  of  heavy  drift-ice 
moving  in  a  groove  like  the  Menai  Strait.     Two  ic^^-streams 
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here  split.  One  reached  Conway  by  the  road  and  railway ; 
tJie  other  went  to  Beddgelert  and  Portnuadoc.  AVhether  both 
reached  the  present  sea-level  remains  to  be  proved.  It  is 
certain  that  the  ice  was  of  large  size,  and  it  reached  Conway. 

At  the  col  at  the  head  of  the  Pass  of  Uanheris,  about 
1300  feet  above  the  sea,  a  cross  strait  divided  the  Snowdon 
range  when  shells  and  drift  were  deposited  upon  the  hill- 
sides at  1392  and  2300  feet*  According  to  the  ice-marks, 
two  glaciers  met  in  this  trench,  and  parted,  as  glaciers  part 
now  at  the  Col  de  Geant.  One  ice-stream  probably  split 
lower  down,  and  went  to  Conway  and  Portmadoc ;  the  other 
stream  went  towards  the  Menai  Strait,  for  the  marks  are 
plain  in  this  direction  for  many  mUes.  Above  this  col, 
Ramsay  has  tracked  old  moraines,  almost  to  the  peak  of 
Snowdon.  One  system  thus  tracked  from  Conway  to  the 
highest  peak  of  Wales,  the  map  of  the  country  gives  the 
shape  of  the  local  system.  It  must  have  been  a  liemng- 
bone  pattern  of  ice,  for  the  glens  all  radiate  like  ribs  from  the 
backbone  of  North  Wales. 

It  has  been  shown  above  {vol.  i.  p.  157)  that  rocks  upon  the 
snowshed  of  the  Alps,  on  the  Strahlek,  at  11,000  feet,  and  in 
the  midst  of  land-glaciers,  are  not  ground,  but  riven  and 
shattered.  It  is  also  shown  (vol,  i  p.  167)  that  rocks  on  the 
snowshed  of  Mont  Elane,  on  the  Col  de  G^ant,  at  11,146  feet, 
and  at  the  source  of  the  largest  of  European  glaciers,  are 
equally  shattered ;  although  the  snow-dome  of  Mont  Blanc, 
15,744  feet  high,  rises  4598  feet  immediately  over  this  pass. 

From  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  the  Glacier  de  Boissons 
Hows  continuously  down  12,300  feet  to  a  level  only  3444  feet 
above  the  sea,     This  glacier  descends  3902  feet  below  the 

*  Aepording  to  Prnfassnr  Eams.iy's  piiptr  ahnvc  cjiioted,  the  drift  ovprhangs 
tliir^  pass. 
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level  of  the  Grimsel  Col,  which  is  7346  above  the  sea. 
According  to  De  Charpentier  and  Elie  de  Beaumont,  one,  and 
the  highest  known,  superior  limit  of  the  erratic  formation  is 
at  the  Grimsel  CoL  There,  at  the  Furca,  and  on  similar 
passes  in  the  Alps,  at  about  this  level,  rocks  are  rounded. 
The  top  of  tlie  Stelvio  (9272  feet)  is  not  shattered  but  ground 
(vol  i.  p.  144).  The  inferior  limits  of  the  erratic  formation  of 
tlie  Alps  are  far  beyond  the  Eliine  on  one  side,  and  near  Turin 
and  Milan  on  the  other ;  and  the  c[uestion  is  whether  these 
stones  were  carried  from  the  watersheds  of  the  Alps  all  that 
distance  upon  land-ice,  or  part  of  the  way  on  land-ice,  and  the 
rest  of  it  on  ice-floats  (voli.  p.  169).  If  the  Snowdon  ice-marks 
were  made  by  land-glaciers,  which  grew  in  consequence  of  a 
great  elevation  of  land  (which  is  one  theory  suggested  to 
account  for  them),  they  ought  all  to  point  up-stream,  to  and 
towards  some  siiowshed ;  and  the  snowshed  ought  to  be 
shattered  when  it  is  narrow,  because  the  Strahlek  and  Col  de 
G^ant  are  shattered.  According  to  this  theory  the  snowslied 
at  Llanberis,  which  is  very  narrow,  ought  to  be  shattered. 

The  top  of  the  col  is  in  fact  rounded. 

The  highest  grooves  close  to  the  head  of  the  glen  are  as 
deep  as  grooves  made  in  places  where  the  heaviest  glaciers 
press  hudest  and  thev  seem  to  be  ne^ily  hirizontal.  If  the 
ice-work  m  this  distiict  is  sea  work — a  result  of  a  cold  period 
caused  not  by  great  elevation  but  bj  a  small  depression  of 
land— the  marks  agree  with  the  present  st^te  of  tilings  on  the 
opposite  coast 

If  the  col  at  Llxnliens  was  first  a  deep  strait,  then 
a  shalliw  'sound  and  then  a  taibeit  at  the  end  of  a  sea- 
loch  open  to  the  ote-in  on  the  west  heaiy  drift  1000  feet 
deep  might  grmd  the  deef  strait  lighter  drift,  2fJ0  feet,  as  at 
Belleislp  might  pass  thiongb  tht  shillow  ''ound ;   and  heavy 
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fjord-ice  move  horizontally  in  the  sea-loch,  as  fjoi-d-iee  now 
does  in  Hamilton  Inlet  (chap,  xxvi.) 

It  is  certain  that  this  col  was  a  sea-strait  1000  feet  deep 
when  drift  was  packed  in  terraces  1000  feet  above  the  pass,  and 
that  it  was  a  sound  at  least  92  feet  deep,  when  sea-shells  were 
buried  in  drift,  where  Mr.  Trimmer  found  them  at  1392  feet. 

It  may  have  been  a  "tarbert"  300  feet  high,  when  shells 
were  buried  where  Professor  Eamsay  found  them  at  1000  feet 
on  Snowdonia. 

So  far  no  one  1ms  yet  found  shells  in  drift  on  the  high 
Alps  ;  no  one  seems  to  have  sought  them  ;  but  judging  from 
form  alone,  it  seems  probable  that  arctic  shells  may  yet  be 
found  in  superficial  deposits  at  higher  levels  than  the  Sfcelvio 
(9000  feet),  but  not  above  the  level  at  which  cols  and  peaks 
are  all  shattered — namely,  about  11,000  feet. 

It  seems  possible  that  rounded  Alpine  passes  were  sea- 
straits  when  they  were  rounded,  and  that  land-glaciers  may 
have  been  launched  from  Alpine  peaks  which  were  6672 
feet  above  water  when  the  Stelvio  was  a  "  tarbert,"  and  the 
Ortles  Spitz  a  tall  "  stack"  in  a  European  ocean  whose  arctic 
current  passed  Snowdonia 

According  to  the  Baltic  Current  theory,  such  a  current  did 
pass  this  way,  and  did  all  the  work ;  according  to  other  theories, 
the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere  must  have  been  covered 
with  one  vast  sheet  of  ice  during  the  glacial  period. 

When  the  goi^  of  Oauberis  is  passed  westwards,  a  wide 
plateau  begins,  where  the  chief  product  of  the  country  seems 
to  be  glaciated  boulders,  but  rolled  and  waterworn.  Walls 
are  made  of  them,  roads  are  broken  boulders,  streams  run 
amongst  boulders,  and  the  soil  is  clay.  At  this  level,  about 
300  feet  above  the  present  sea,  most  of  Anglesea  would  be 
under  the  sea  which  helped  to  roll  these  stones. 
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The  boulder-land  ends  in  a  series  of  steps  and  a  steep 
terrace,  which  makes  one  side  of  the  big  groove,  over  which 
the  tubular  bridge  has  been  thrown.  These  steps  and  terraces, 
and  the  groove  which  holds  the  Menai  Strait,  cross  the  course 
of  the  old  Ltanberis  glacier  at  right  angles.  If  the  Snowdon 
glaciers  reached  the  sea  at  the  level  of  300  or  400  or  500  feet, 
the  present  tides  might  move  icebergs  and  land-ice  N.E.  and 
S.W.  along  the  coast. 

Aruflesea.— The  geological  structure  of  Anglesca  includes 
igneous  rocka  and  sedimentary  hods,  from  the  lower  sduriau 
to  the  coal-measures.  In  the  mines,  these  beds  are  seen  to  be 
fractured,  twisted,  dislocated,  and  roasted ;  the  surface  con- 
sists of  rocks  of  every  degree  of  hardness,  of  beds  dipping 
everyway  and  at  all  angles,  of  minerals  which  fracture,  wear, 
and  weather  into  all  manner  of  shapes ;  but  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  country  has  one  prevailing  form.  The  hills  and  the 
rocks,  wherever  they  appear  through  drift  and  peat,  have  the 
same  form  as  the  hills  and  rocks  of  low  ice-ground  Scandina- 
vian islands  ;  and  they  too  are  ice-ground. 

Boulders  and  clay  are  everywhere.  Travelling  at  ex- 
press speed  in  the  railway  train,  driving  or  walking,  the 
marks  of  ice  are  manifest.  "Tyr  Von"  is  like  a  slab  of 
variegated  marble  roughly  ground  flat,  well  scratched,  and  ill 
washed. 

The  direction  of  movement  was  N.E.  and  S.W.,  tliat  of  the 
tide  in  the  strait,  which  now  looks  like  a  big  river  shrunk  in 
its  bed  ;  the  grinding-machines  were  probably  icebergs  and 
sea-ice  worked  by  tides  and  the  Arctic  Current,  with  boulders 
■for  polishing-powder  (see  chap,  xxvi.) 

All  the  rocks  seem  to  have  their  longest  slopes  and 
smoothest  sides  towai'ds  the  N.E.,  .so  the  machines  worked 
most  from  that  direction,  and   the  sea-level  was   probably 
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more  than  300  feet  higher  than  now,  about  the  level  of  the 
boulder  plain,  when  the  ice  vanished,* 

Looking  south-east,  the  side  of  the  Snowdon  range  whose 
end  is  seen  from  Llandudno,  appears  as  a  long  ridge  most 
woni  at  the  north-eastern  end,  and  furrowed  by  deep  glens 
which  cross  the  ridge  at  right  angles.  Generally  this  north- 
western corner  with  its  bent  trees  must  leave  the  impression 
of  something  now  swept  by  a  powerful  S.W.  wind,  and  formerly 
ground  by  some  force  which  acted  from  the  N.E. 

It  repeats  the  story  of  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Wales, 
but  in  a  more  l^ible  form.  It  surely  was  like  the  corner  of 
Iceland  (chap,  xxv.),  or  Jan  Mayen  (chap,  xxiv.),  or  Bear 
Island  (chap.  xxiiL),  or  islands  about  Hamilton  Inlet  over  the 
way  (chap,  xxvi.) 

From  Carnarvon  the  road  to  Beddgelert  first  passes 
through  a  boulder  country  and  over  terraces,  then  up  the 
course  of  an  old  glacier,  which  left  notable  marks.  At 
Beddgelert  the  course  of  the  Portmadoc  and  Snowdon 
glacier  is  crossed,  and  thence  all  the  way  to  Tan-y-Ewlch, 
the  road  crosses  a  series  of  lai^e  furrows  running  north-east 
and  south-west. 

In  some  places  the  snri'aces  are  beautifully  preserved  low 
down.  Many  ice-streams  seem  to  have  converged  here. 
Traeth  Mawr  is  seen  to  the  westward,  and  Moel  Wynn  is  to 
the  eastward,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  lai^e  glaciers  ou 
both  sides  of  Moel  Wynn  which  met  here.  The  marshy 
plain  is  probably  a  heap  of  drift  and  glacial  debris,  a  whole 
collection  of  ruined  moraines  arranged  hy  the  sea,  like  the 
plain  on  which  Llandudno  stands. 

■  According  to  Professor  Ramsay,  strise  in  AnglBSeawere  made  by  Iloatitig 
ice  i  they  generally  point  E.  30°  N.,  and  are  quite  unconnected  ivith  those  of 
glaciers  in  Caernarvonshire. — Paper  read  March  26,  1851. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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From  Tan-y-Bwlch  the  road  rises  intx)  a  valley,  which  is 
strewed  with  lai^e  stones  at  the  height  of  TOO  or  800  feet. 
The  walls  are  of  boulders,  many  of  which  are  grooved,  and 
the  rocks  and  low  hills  are  all  rounded  to  the  very  top. 
Above  a  certain  level,  the  hills  are  steep  and  broken,  and 
furrowed  with  lai^er  corries.  At  the  level  of  the  Coed 
Mawr  strife  (1100  feet),  this  glen  would  be  a  strait  On  the 
map  this  inland  country  seems  to  have  been  swept  south- 
wards, as  if  a  N.E.  current  had  split  on  Diphwys,  a  range 
2050  feet  high.  The  glen  may  afterwards  have  been  filled  by 
a  Mer  de  Glace  which  was  fed  from  both  sides,  and  overflowed 
two  ways  to  Tan-y-Bwlch  and  to  Dolgelley. 

The  deep  glens  which  meet  at  Dolgelley  all  have  the  form 
of  glacier-glens,  and  above  DolgeUey  at  the  pass  of  Bwlch- 
llynrDadh,  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  ice  set  off  south- 
wards, and  left  a  lai^e  moraine  of  crumbled  slate,  to  mark 
the  spot  where  it  finally  expired,  below  Cader  Idris.  This 
is  not  a  perfect  moraine,  but  is  washed  or  weathered  out  of 
shape.  Tradition  narrates  that  a  giant  called  Idris  sat  on  the 
Cader,  his  seat,  and  strode  from  side  to  side  of  this  gap.  He 
was  one  of  "  Hyrm  Thyrsar,"  the  frost  giants  of  Norse  my- 
thology, and  he  has  turned  to  mist ;  for  he  was  ice,  and  he 
has  melted  away. 

Thence  all  the  way  to  Aberystwith,  the  hills  and  glens 
have  the  same  general  rounded  forms,  and  wherever  a  quarry 
or  a  broken  stone  appears,  it  shows  that  the  form  is  different 
from  any  which  could  be  produced  by  weathering  or  upheaval. 
It  is  neither  the  form  of  bedding,  jointing,  cleavage,  nor  frac- 
ture.    It  is  the  form  of  glacial  denudation. 

At  the  DeviVs  Bridge,  some  fourteen  miles  from  Aheryst^ 
with,  a  river  has  made  a  mark  in  a  slate  rock,  which  proves 
that  water  could  never  wear  slate  into  the  form  of  Welsh 
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glens.  A  stream  working  at  the  bott<jm  of  a  curved  hollow 
has  cut  its  own  breadth  straight  down  for  ninety  feet,  and  is 
cutting  backwards  for  some  hundreds  more  lower  down.  Tlie 
rock  is  too  hard  to  weather  or  break  easily,  and  it  has  not 
fallen,  so  the  river-mark  is  perfectly  preserved.  Further  down, 
the  valley  retains  its  glaciated  form,  and  higher  up,  wherever 
a  valley  is  left,  the  upper  level  of  the  country  is  seen  to  have 
one  uniform  slope  from  Plyulimmon  to  the  sea  '■    ^ . 

There  is  the  general  form  of  denudation  upon  the  largest 
scale  in  the  outline  of  the  country,  and  in  the  glens  which 
run  north-east  and  south-west ;  next  the  form  of  denuda- 
tion by  local  glaciers,  or  glacial  currents,  which  scooped  out 
broad  concave  glens ;  and  lastly,  a  steep  straight  ditch  cut  by 
running  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  ice-groove. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  tool  which  made 
this  drain ;  the  marks  are  seen  from  the  water-level  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  bridge,  and  there  is  no  joint  or  vein  in  the  rock, 
for  the  rock  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  the  slate  beds  ai-e 
unbroken  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  which  the  stream  has  dug  ninety  feet  through  slate, 
there  is  not  a  chink  in  the  stone. 

If  the  rate  of  wearing  could  be  got  at  here,  it  would  be 
a  chronometer.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  river  worked  thus 
under  ice ;  it  certainly  did  not  work  below  the  sea,  so  it 
began  to  dig  after  the  spot  had  risen.  It  is  now  750  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  stream  was  about  its  present  size  when 
it  began  at  the  ninety  feet,  for  the  trench  is  no  wider  at  the 
top  than  it  is  below.  The  question  then  is,  How  much  slate 
does  this  river  wash  off  in  a  year  ?  By  anchoring  stones  in 
the  river,  and  we^hing  them  from  time  to  time,  this  question 
might  be  solved,  and  then  the  upheaval  of  Wales  might  be 
calculated  from  the  river-mark. 
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At  Boith  is  a  large  beach,  which  crosses  a  TOck-hollow, 
like  a  sea-dam. 

Behind  the  dam  peat  and  silt-beds  have  gathered  ;  in  front 
of  it  a  bed  of  yellow  sea^and  is  smoothed  by  Atlantic  rollers ; 
and  the  mound  itself  is  a  blue  ridge  of  slate  pebbles  and 
bouldere  rolled  by  the  sea.  These  were  probably  carried 
from  their  parent  rocks  by  the  Rynlimmon  and  Machynlleth 
branch  glacier  from  the  Plynlimmon  and  CemmJs  junction, 
where  it  joined  the  Severn  vailey  ice-line,  at  the  watershed. 

From  Bortk  near  Aberystwith,  a  railway  has  been  made 
across  Wales  to  Shrewsbury,  and  the  cutting  has  not  yet 
(1863)  been  overgiown  with  turf.  Travelling  on  this  line  is 
tike  studying  a  geological  section.  The  hiUs  and  valleys  are 
all  of  one  pattern  outside,  but  they  ai'e  composed  of  beds 
which  dip  in  many  directions,  and  at  many  angles,  and  which 
are  of  various  kinds.  The  rock  is  often  covered  with  glacial 
debris,  beds  of  clay,  generally  yellow,  endosing  angular  and 
rounded  blocks  of  stone  of  many  kinds.  There  are  grits, 
white  quartz,  igneous  rocks,  and  slates.  Near  Canio,  about 
700  feet  above  the  sea,  these  are  well  seen. 

At  the  height  of  1100  feet,  this  would  be  a  sea^strait.  It 
may  afterwards  have  been  the  bed  of  glaciers  which  came 
from  Plynlimmon,  split  on  the  watershed,  and  worked  their 
way  to  Shrewsbury  and  Cardigan  Bay. 

With  the  weU-marked  glacial  phenomena  of  the  high 
mountains  of  North  Wales  fresh  in  the  mind,  a  rapid  journey 
along  this  line  is  like  reading  the  history  of  a  glacier.  Bare 
rocks  get  covered ;  stones  get  more  rounded  as  the  train  de- 
scends ;  the  colour  of  the  clay  changes ;  confused  heaps  of 
loose  rubbish  are  better  sorted  where  they  have  been  washed 
in  hollows ;  there  is  more  variety  in  the  materials  after  a 
greater  number  of  beds  have  been  passed  ;  and  finally,  when 
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the  low  plains  are  reached,  tlie  whole  is  liiddeu  under  allu- 
vial soil.  The  work  of  ice  is  covered  by  the  work  of  water 
aud  air,  and  a  green  cloak  of  vegetation  is  thrown  over  all. 

Then  comes  the  plain,  and  the  town,  and  archaeology,  and 
man's  history  recoi'ded  ty  his  works ;  old  houses,  old  glass, 
old  churahes — a  museum  of  antiquities.  Old  English,  Noi^ 
man,  Saxon,  Koman,  Celtic,  and  unknown  remains— all  records 
of  a  series  of  events,  which  hegan  here  after  the  other 
ended.  And  yet  the  sculptured  marks  of  ice  which  moved 
between  Snowdon  and  Conway,  and  passed  over  Coed  Mawr 
and  Anglesea  at  1000  feet,  and  at  the  sea-level  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  are  better  preserved  than  Roman  sculptures  from  TJri- 
coninm ;  and  there  are  boulders  near  the  Stiper  Stones,  which 
tell  their  stor}'  at  least  as  well  as  the  ruined  gable  of  an  old 
house. 

The  geological  sections  of  Wales,  which  have  just  been 
finished,  confirm  what  has  been  said  above. 

On  the  western  side  of  Cader  Idris  boulder-clay  is  mai-ked 
at  1100  feet ;  at  1000  on  the  western  side  of  Snowdon,  and 
at  1700  feet  at  Mauchlyn  Mawr. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  hills  drift  is  not  marked,  but 
drift  exists  in  patches  everywhere.  If  the  movement  was 
south-westwards  drift  ought  to  be  found  to  the  westward  of 
the  high  grounds,  under  the  lee  of  islands  which  are  now 
mountains.  Sea-waves  would  tend  to  wash  the  drift  from  the 
south-west  end,  where  it  abounds  most. 

The  structure  of  the  country  shows  trap,  folspathie  ash, 
fossiliferous  and  non-fosaihferous  slates,  grits,  lime,  shales,  and 
coal-fields.  There  is  evidence  of  fracture,  disturbance,  and 
bending  of  strata,  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  of  volcanic 
eruptions.  The  mines  show  that  the  shattered  crust  has 
grated  its  broken  edges  to  make  smooth  grooved  sides  in  the 
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cracks.  Bits  as  troad  as  a  parish  aiid  of  unkuowii  tliickDess 
have  risen,  or  fallen,  or  moved  horizontally ;  and  every  bit  has 
moved,  for  there  are  slickensides  in  every  mine.  The  surface 
must  often  have  been  rough  and  jagged  like  that  of  a  broken 
flagstone  laid  upon  a  soft  bed  and  trodden  awry.  Some  of 
the  cracks  are  filled  with  clay  and  boulders,  so  they  were 
open  when  ice  was  here.  But  some  great  force  has  now 
ground  oft'  all  the  corners.  The  geological  section  gives  the 
same  lines  which  can  be  seen  in  every  Welsh  quarry,  and  in 
many  quarries  the  surface  of  glacial  denudation  yet  remains. 

The  geological  map  shows  no  granite  in  Wales.  Granite 
boulders  are  found  in  Cheshire  to  the  north-east,  and  the 
nearest  English  granite  hill  is  further  to  the  north  and  east 
than  the  Cheshire  boulders. 

If  the  assumed  cur\'e  is  followed  up-stream  it  joins  Wales, 
Cheshire,  the  Skagerrak,  and  a  Scandinavian  district  where 
granite  abounds,  and  where  ice-marks  are  conspicuous  at  high 
levels. 

So  the  block  of  land  which  we  call  Wales  seems  to  have 
been  ground  down  by  an  arctic  cuiTent  and  by  local  glaciers, 
which  gradually  disappeared  after  the  land  had  risen  to  a 
certain  level,  and  of  which  the  last  traces  are  to  be  found  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  highest  glens.  Whether  any  of  these 
traces  coincide  with  any  record  of  man,  is  the  geological 
question  of  the  day. 
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BALTIC  CURRENT  15 — BRITISH  XSLES  U— EHGLANU  (sOUTll)- 

A  SET  of  curves,  like  the  rest,  drawn  from  Novaya  Zemlya 
proper,  pass  over  Russian  Laplaad  and  the  "White  Sea ;  Fin- 
land, tlie  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  Baltic  ;  the  low  rocks  of 
Sweden  ;  the  drift  of  Denmark,  Hanover,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  part  of  France.  In  England,  curves  pass  from  Whitby 
to  Snowdon ;  from  the  Wash  to  the  Bristol  Channel ;  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  fi-om  Heligoland  past  Dover, 
down  the  English  Channel,  and  out  to  sea. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  ice  travelled  south-westward  over  Sweden  and  Finland 
(chaps,  xviii.  xix.  xx.)  A  succinct  account  of  the  superficial 
geology  of  Denmark  is  given  by  Sir  C,  Lyell  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  last  great  work.  Means  of  temperature  and 
limits  of  vegetation  have  been  mapped,  and  a  series  is  pub- 
lished in  Keith  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas.  Frara  facts  taken 
from  these  stores,  and  from  personal  knowledge,  it  appears 
that  the  present  mean  annual  temperature  in  Denmark  is 
about  46°  and  48°,  and  the  forests  chiefly  beech.  In  the 
upper  beds  of  peat  the  trees  which  are  preserved  are  chiefly 
beech  ;  and  in  this  layer  human  remains  are  associated 
with  weapons  of  iron  and  other  metals.  In  the  next  layer 
the  trees  are  oak,  and  works  of  human  art  older  and 
chiefly  bronze.  In  the  next  the  trees  are  Scotch  fir  and 
birch,  and  human  implements  far  ruder,  and  chiefly  stone. 
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Beneath  all  these  are  layers  of  glacial  drift,  clay,  and 
scratched  boulders.  These  several  layers  seem  to  indicate  a 
gradual  change  of  temperature  from  cold  to  warm  ;  thus — 

In  Bear  Island,  Greenland,  and  the  north  of  Labrador,  a 
mean  temperature  of  28°  now  coincides  with  the  deposition  of 
glacial  drift  in  the  sea,  and  with  the  pohshing  of  rocks  hy 
land  and  sea  ice. 

About  the  North  Cape,  Western  Iceland,  and  the  south  of 
Labrador,  a  mean  temperature  of  32°  now  coincides  with  the 
growth  of  fir-trees  and  birches  on  shore,  and  with  the  deposi- 
tion of  glacial  drift  in  tlie  neighbouring  seas. 

About  Stockholm,  Christiania,  Cape  Eace,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
a  mean  temperature. of  41°  now  corresponds  to  the  growth  of 
oaks,  pines,  and  other  forest  trees,  and  of  heavy  winter-ice  on 
shore  and  afloat. 

Lastly,  about  Copenhagen  an  isothermal  curve  of  44° 
passes  north  of  Scotland  and  south  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  sea- 
ice  now  marks  rocks,  deposits  drift,  and  moves  south-west 
about  lat.  45°  in  the  Bay  of  Fuudy. 

If  the  climate  of  Europe  were  now  hke  that  of  America 
there  would  be  ice-floats  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain  in 
winter;  the  cold  of  Copenhagen  and  Halifajc  would  reach 
Bordeaux ;  while  the  cold  of  Labrador,  Cape  Farewell,  and  the 
North  Cape  of  Norway,  would  reach  Copenhagen. 

The  glacial  drift  of  Denmark  seems  to  prove  that  the 
present  chmate  of  Labrador  did  in  fact  exist  about  Jutland 
when  that  spot  was  under  water,  and  geologists  are  agreed 
that  Jutland  was  an  archipelago  at  no  distant  date.  The 
Danish  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  periods,  with  their  vegetations, 
so  far  prove  a  change  of  cUmate  during  the  human  period, 
after  the  land  rose. 

According  to  the  Baltic  Current  theory,  the  blocking  up 
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of  a  noilliem  strait  by  a  rise  of  land  was  the  first  step 
in  a  gradual  change  which  is  still  in  progress,  for  the  last 
Norwegian  glaciers  ate  now  dwindlir^  away. 

Eivera  of  all  dimensions  Lave  deltas ;  ocean-streams,  espe- 
cially when  laden  with  ice,  ought  also  to  build  suhmaiine 
deltas ;  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  about  lat.  50",  seem  to 
represent  the  "noithem  glacial  drift"  of  the  present  day: 
if  so,  Denmark,  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  the  drift  districts  of 
eastern  England,  may  be  parts  of  tlie  submarine  delta  of  the 
Baltic  Curi'enL  The  direction  of  stride,  shells,  and  the  nature 
of  the  drift  on  shore,  are  the  only  guides. 

The  same  high  authority  who  states  the  order  of  super- 
ficial deposits  in  Denmark  also  describes  the  eastern  coast  of 
England  (chap,  xii..  Antiquity  of  Man).  The  "  series  of  docu- 
ments "  which  lie  next  below  the  glacial  drift  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  read  thus,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  trans- 
lation of  the  rocks  : — 

"  The  fossil-shells  of  the  deposits  in  question  clearly  poiiit  to  a 
gradual  refrigeration  of  climate  from  a  temperature  somewhat  wanner 
than,  that  now  prevailing  in  our  latitudes,  to  one  of  intense  cold." 

According  to  the  Baltic  Current  theory,  the  opening  of  a 
northern  strait,  by  the  sinking  of  land,  let  in  the  cold  chmate, 
which  is  now  transferred  to  Labrador,  by  the  close  of  the 
strait. 

The  English  documents,  as  read  by  Lyell,  recoi'd  many 
successive  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  hi 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex.  Forest-land  has  sunk,  for  beds 
of  shells  are  spread  above  the  upright  stumps  of  fir-trees 
identical  in  species  with  iirs  now  growing ;  the  sear-bottom 
has  risen,  for  trees  now  grow  above  the  shells,  and  men  spread 
shell-marl  in  the  fields,  on  the  top  of  the  English  cliffs. 
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Thraugh  these  old  buried  EDglish  iii'-woods,  elephants, 
rhinoceroseSj  and  other  big  brutes  roamed ;  whales,  nar- 
whals, and  sea-horses  swam  over  the  same  spot  when  it 
sank ;  and  then  came  an  ice-ohapter,  which  the  best  of 
modem  geologists  thus  translates  : — 

"  Erratics  of  Scandinavian  origin  occur  chiefly  in  tte  lower  portions 
of  the  tilL  1  came  to  the  conclusion  in  1834  that  they  had  really 
come  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  after  having  in  that  year  traced  the 
course  of  a  continuous  stream  of  such  blocks  from  those  countries  to 
Denmark,  and  across  the  Elbe,  through  Westphalia,  to  the  borders  of 
Holland.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  then  reappear  on.  the 
eastern  coast  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Thames,  regions  not  half  so 
remote  from  parts  of  Norway  as  are  many  Russian  erratics  from  the 
sources  whence  they  cam.e." — AiUiquity  of  Man,  p.  218, 

The  Baltic  Current  theory  is  thus  propped  up  by  a  strong 
buttress  of  facts,  stated  by  a  great  authority  to  prove  some- 
thing else.  The  northern  strait,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  change  in  English  climate,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Baltic.  When  land  was  sunk  in  England  and  in  Denmark,  a 
cold  sea  carried  boulders  from  Scandinavia  to  England,  in  the 
direction  of  the  curves  above  shown  (vol.  i.  p.  232) ;  but  when 
the  land  rose  higher,  the  transport  of  Scandinaviau  stones  was 
stopped,  and  soon  after  that  clause  in  the  ice-chapter  was 
recorded  in  the  tiU,  the  glacial  period  began  gradually  to 
pass  from  Europa     It  is  argued  that  it  went  to  America 

Sir  Charles  himself  su^ests,  that  the  "glacial  period" 
may  be  nothing  but  a  transfer  of  existing  climates,  by  causes 
now  active,  but  other  causes  than  a  Baltic  Current. 

One  more  fact  may  be  taken  from  this  storehouse. 

At  the  eJid  of  the  glacial  period,  eastern  British  drift  came, 
not  from  Scandinavia,  but  apparently  from  the  iiortli  of 
England. 
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8ii'  C.  Lyell  says — ■ 

"  Patches  of  tlie  northern  drift,  at  about  200  feet  above  the  Thames, 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  at  Muswell  Hill  near  High- 
gate.  In  this  drift,  blocks  of  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  coaUmeaauie 
sandstone  with  its  fossils,  and  other  palseozoic  rocks,  and  the  wreck  of 
thalk  and  ooliU,  occur  confusedly  mixed  together.  The  same  glacial 
formation  is  also  found  capping  some  of  the  Essex  liills  further  to  thf 
oast,  and  extending  some  way  down  their  southern  slopes  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Thames." — Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  160. 

Many  of  these  fragments  are  not  Scandinavian,  and  may 
be  of  native  growth,  and  the  deposition  of  tliis  drift  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  low  grounds  of  England  were  at  least  200  feet  under  the 

According  to  theorj',  Scandinavian  drift  gave  place  to 
English  drift  when  the  stream  and  the  local  tides  changed 
their  direction,  after  the  way  from  the  polar  basin  to  Mus- 
well Hill  was  blocked  by  Lapland,  now  1200  feet  higher, 
which  rose  and  sent  the  cold  westward,  to  the  place  where 
the  glacial  period  has  now  perched,  to  feed  on  rocks  in  Green- 
land, 

Passing  S.W.  from  Norwich,  glacial  drift  is  said  to  be 
found  near  the  railway  between  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and 
that  line  leads  to  Devonshire.  It  is  vain  for  a  single  hand  to 
attempt  to  follow  drift  through  all  England,  so  it  is  best  to  get 
to  the  hUIs  once  more. 

Dartmoor  is  an  upthrow  of  horse-tooth  granite  of  a  peculiar 
character,  which  has  upheaved  and  altered  surrounding  strati- 
tied  rocks.  The  granite  and  the  altered  rocks  are  traversed  by 
numerous  veins  and  faults,  in  which  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
copper,  tin,  etc.,  are  worked.  There  are  numerous  dykes  of 
greenstone  and  other  igneous  rocks,  which  fill  up  breaches  in 
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the  earth's  crust ;  and  there  are  "  cross-courses,"  which  are 
great  cracka  filled  up  with  angular  fragments  of  hroken  rock 
and  other  materials  of  small  value.  The  crust  has  been  much 
broken  and  shaken  at  various  times,  for  more  "  heaves"  and 
"  slides,"  "faults,"  "  upthrows,"  and  "  downthrows,"  are  known 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  than  are  to  he  seen  in  the  cliffs 
of  Iceland. 

There  are  other  e^ilen  s  f  sul  temne  n  1  eit  and  fire. 
There  are  so-called  '  hot  loles  \  heie  i  theinoi  eter  marks 
90°  or  100°.  The  deepest  mmes  m  the  diatiict  are  the  hottest, 
and  volcanic  produetf  cirhonn,  acid  gas  an  1  ich  1  ke,  some- 
times escape  from  vem   mto  the  n  in  s 

There  are  hot  springs  it  Bith  still  There  is  e-vidence  of 
upheaval  by  the  agen  v  t  heit  f  rce  in  the  p,e  1  ^  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  tempeiat  ue  unlei  p,io  n  1  Tl  ere  is  evi- 
<lence  of  denudation  1  j  ice  al  o\  e  grt  und 

The  hills  are  about  2000  feet  h  ^h. 

The  upper  part  of  Dirtnoor  is  stiewed  w  tl  laige  blocks 
of  granite,  many  of  which  d  fter  n  structure  from  the  granite 
of  the  rocks  on  whiuh  tl  ey  Tfst  They  ipsen  hie  ice-borne 
boulders  in  shape.  The  '^oil  is  jeat  and  decomj  sf  1  granite, 
but  on  the  hill-flanks  lie  1  eds  of  sand  and  water  worn  boul- 
ders. One  bed  is  to  1  e  seen  at  the  roiliiie  h  ^h  ibove  the 
Dart,  near  Ashburton  It  seems  to  be  ^^ate^  vom  glacial 
drift,  and  the  height  is  about  200  feet  above  the  sea 

The  hill-tops  are  capped  hy  curious  granite  elevations  called 
"  tors"  (heaps  or  mounds).  These,  though  much  weathered, 
often  retain  the  characteristic  shapes  of  ice-ground  rocks. 

The  grinding  force  seems  to  have  acted  from  the  north- 
east towards  the  south-west. 

Blakcston  Tor,  on  the  south-eastern  Ride  of  the  Jiioor,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  class. 
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Tlie  cut  is  from  a  sketcli  made  on  the  spot. 
H&jtOT  Hochs,  about  HOO  feet  above  Bovey  Ti'acey,  are 
good  samples  also.      From  the  internal  atnicture  of  these 


^-i 


granite  hills  as  seen  in  a  quarry  near  Heytor,  the  tors  appear 
to  be  weathered  remnants  of  an  upper  bed  of  granite,  the  rest 
of  which  has  been  ground  and  broken  and  pushed  away  by 
some  power,  acting  chiefly  fi-om  the  nortli-east.  Still  lower, 
layers  of  granite  have  also  been  worn  at  the  edges,  so  as  to 
leave  a  smooth  rounded  conical  hil),  strewed  with  rounded 
blocks,  and  capped  by  a  rounded  tor.  The  granite  breaks 
into  angular  fragments,  and  weathers  into  strange  shapea 

The  worn  surfaces  are  very  clearly  seen  for  about  200  feet 
below  the  top,  and  a  few  remnants  of  grooves  can  there  be 
traced.  These  last  are  very  faint,  and  much  weathered.  With- 
out other  indications,  and  long  practice,  they  would  be  wholly 
insufficient  evidence,  but  taken  with  the  rest,  they  too  point 
to  ice  moving  from  N.E.  to  S-W. 

If  the  N.E.  is  the  weather-side,  most  of  the  loose  stones 
ought  to  be  found  pushed  over  into  the  shelter.      In  fact, 
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most  of  the  loose  boulders  whicli  are  strewed  about  Dartmoor 
are  to  the  westward  of  the  tors,  and  to  the  westward  of  ridges, 
and  of  the  range  itself.  The  forms  of  the  hills  generally, 
when  seen  from  a  height,  agree  with  this  theory ;  they  are  all 
rounded.  Whatever  their  composition  may  be,  whether  they 
are  "  granite,"  or  "  killas,"  or  "elvan,"  igneous  or  sedimentary, 
upheaved  or  not ;  they  are  steep  towards  the  south-west,  and 
slope  towards  the  north-east,  like  hills  mentioned  above. 

On  the  hill  above  Wistman's  Wood  (see  vol.  i.  p.  31)  is  a 
great  boulder  as  big  as  a  house,  which  seems  to  be  a  "tor" 
pushed  bodily  from  its  base  towards  the  point  from  which 
the  prevailing  wind  now  blows,  as  shown  by  the  trees. 

From  Shetland  and  Orkney  to  Devonshire,  at  certain  ele- 
vations, there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  same  rock-forms  which 
are  held  to  be  old  ice-marks  in  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  and 
elsewhere. 

Brentor,  near  Tavistock  (see  map,  vol.  i.  p.  232),  is  at  a 
lower  level.  The  shape  is  like  that  of  hills  in  the  valley  of 
the  Forth,  with  similar  bearings.  The  rock  at  the  top  has  the 
general  shape  of  ice-ground  rocks,  but  it  is  so  weathered, 
worn,  and  grass-grown,  that  nothing  like  a  groove  was  made 
out.  The  general  shape  of  the  hill  seems  to  point  to  a  grind- 
mg  force  acting  from  the  direction  of  Bristol,  at  a  height 
of  about  700  feet  above  the  present  sear-level  Hence  this 
spoor  runs  out  to  sea,  unless  some  of  the  boulders  and  loggan- 
stones  of  Cornwall  prove  to  he  erratics  and  perched  blocks. 
No  Cornish  ice-grooves  are  known  to  the  writer.  According 
to  Sir  C.  Lyell,  the  southernmost  extent  of  "erratics"  in 
England  is  to  the  north  of  Dartmoor.* 

If  ice-floats  of  former  days  resembled  ice-iloats  off  Labra- 
dor  now,  there  may  have  been  an  easterly  liniit,  beyond 

*  Aiitic|uity  of  Man,  p.  280. 
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Tvhich  ice-floats  could  not  pass.  But  tliat  limit  seems  to  have 
included  Kent. 

In  1860,  a  party  of  fishermen  were  creeping  for  wliat  they 
might  find  at  the  hottom  of  the  sea  off  Margate.  They  got 
hold  of  something  heavy,  and  thinking  that  they  had  netted 
an  anchor,  or  something  better,  they  dragged  their  prize  to 
land  with  much  lahour.  It  was  a  big  rounded  stone  of  the 
pattern  of  those  which  form  terraces  about  the  Tornea.  It 
was  something  so  foreign  to  the  sandbanks,  gravel,  and  chalk- 
cliffs  of  southern  England,  and  to  the  experience  of  the  fisher- 
men who  found  it,  that  they  hoisted  the  stone  to  the  end  of 
the  pier,  and  there  it  was  shown  as  a  curiosity. 

From  Muswell  Hill  and  the  Thames'  mouth,  the  S.AV. 
curve  leads  to  Southampton  Water. 

In  many  of  the  chalk-glens  of  southern  England,  rich 
alluvial  flats  are  flooded  to  irrigate  meadows.  The  bright 
clear  sparkling  wealth  of  water  in  the  rivers  is  divided  and 
made  to  spread  and  wind  hither  and  thither.  The  green  grass 
and  the  water-threads  of  silver  and  crystal  weave  themselves 
into  a  pattern  of  graceful  curves,  and  this  waving,  moving, 
brilliant,  wet  carpet,  is  spread  on  a  yellow  floor  of  flint  gravel, 
peat,  and  clay,  laid  in  a  white  chalk-groove.  At  Stoekbridge, 
in  one  of  these  glens,  shoals  of  trout  and  greyling  are  daily 
tempted  by  the  best  of  British  flyfishers,  armed  with  the  best 
of  London  tackle.  From  constant  practice  and  long  acquaint- 
ance, these  fish  and  fishermen  have  learned  so  much  that  great 
skill  spills  little  blood ;  but  as  a  good  fencer  is  a  dangerous 
foe,  the  man  who  kills  two  Test  trout  a  day  is  apt  to  kOl  most 
elsewhere.  A  stranger  used  to  wild  fish  finds  highly-educated 
trout  too  cunning  for  his  rot^h  hand  ;  but  if  flsb  will  not 
fake,  it  is  well  to  take  to  something  else. 

The  old  spoor  which  was  found  at  the  North  Cape  is  here. 
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This  valley,  which  ends  in  Southampton  Watei',  is  t<!n-acfid, 
and  the  terraces  are  as  plain  as  they  are  in  Scandinavia. 
From  Stochln-idge  four  shelves  are  very  clearly  seen  on  the 
western  side  of  the  hollow.  The  alluvial  flat  in  which  the 
Test  winds  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  it  rests  in  a  chaUt- 
groove.  The  solid  chalk  crops  out  where  the  plain  ends. 
Close  above  the  plain  is  the  first  horizontal  shelf,  and  it  is 
well  marked  at  several  places,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  glen. 
The  second  shelf  is  about  100  feet  higher ;  and  the  whole 
series  may  be  thus  roughly  expressed.  The  only  tool  used 
was  a  pocket  aneroid  : — 


hill  top 

liftli 

fourth 

third 

second 

tir"t  teirace 

lUuvidl  pi  111 


The  whole  country  is  cultivated,  and  there  aie  tew  hedge- 
rows. The  colour  isuniform- — green  in  spring,  yellow  in  autumn, 
broAvn  when  the  fields  are  bare.  When  light  is  favourable, 
and  attention  directed  to  the  terraced  shape  of  these  rounded 
chalk-downs,  the  whole  landscape  seems  pervaded  by  hori- 
zontal lines,  Thov^h  all  the  chief  outlines  are  swelling  cur^'es 
■'     ^    •. - ,  a  great  many  of  the  hills  have  slight  notches 

-'  "    .'    ^ 

hewn  out  at  corresponding  elevations  on  both  sides  ;  and 
from  these,  horizontal  lines  of  light  and  blue  shadow  mark 
the  terrace  of  erosion,  which  surely  maiks  an  ancient  water- 
level.     All  theories  of  lakes  are  vain  here. 

The  chalk  is  covered  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  soil  and 
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rolle  1  flmts     Mi        t  tl  ese  on  tl  e  -v  ate  si  e  I     e      t  i     o 
I  ebl  lei   like  thosp  ^  lii  li  i  e  fo  n  1  oi   s^a  besicheg     others 
ire  o  il)  pa  tially  rolle  I     otheis  ate  1  ke  fl  i  ts  newly  brokei 
o  t  of  the  il  alk      Tl  ese  sto  e"  look  1  ke  -witei  work    an  1 
heie  it  mu'it  If      a  work     A  wel!  i  re'^  rved  set  of  twrices 


occurs  near  the  hill-top  to  the  west  of  Stockbridge,  opposite 
to  the  peat>-pits,  A  hedgerow  shows  the  waving  outline  of 
the  hill  very  distinctly.  These  terraces  are  about  fifty  feet 
apart,  and  might  easily  pass  for  works  of  liuman  skill,  "  pa- 
rallel roads"  or  fortifications.  They  seem  to  be  veiy  well  pre- 
served marine  teiTaces  of  erosion,  and  there  are  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  various  sizes.  Lower  down  the  valley  they  recur.  On  the 
i-oad-side,  near  a  place  called  Hasledown  Hill,  close  to  the 
watershed  of  the  valley  of  the  Test,  three  small  horizontal 
ridges  of  broken  and  rolled  flhits,  skinned  over  with  fine  turf, 
again   recur  at   elevations  at  which  the  aneroid  barometer 
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marks  tlie  same  level — namely,  heights  somewhere  between 
200  and  150  feet  above  the  level  of  Stoekbridge. 

From  Hazeldown  Hill  the  way  is  clear  to  the  glacial  drift 
on  Muswell  HDI ;  and  these  terraces  carry  the  sea-level  over 
London  along  the  line  of  this  last  curve.  It  passes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  to  Southampton  Water ;  from  the  last 
patch  of  British  glacial  drift  yet  described  by  good  authority, 
down  to  the  English  Channel  with  its  broken  chalk-cliffs.* 

To  men  who  "  live  at  home  at  ease  "  all  this  may  seem  to 
be  impossible,  or  mere  vague  speculation.  A  man  who  lias 
never  seen  ice  upon  the  sea,  and  who  thinks  that  rocks  were 
created  in  their  present  form,  is  apt  to  suspect  a  latent  joke 
in  "sea-margins"  in  com-fieWs.  A  Londoner  who  had  not 
tried  to  construe  a  stone,  would  stare  agape  at  the  notion  of 
ice  floating  over  St  Paul's,  or  the  nearest  steeple,  Avhere  the 
weathercock  has  whirled  ever  since  he  was  bom.  To  such 
men  all  modem  geological  change  seems  impossible,  and 
English  ice  a  myth.  But  those  who  will  acj;ept  a  rough 
translation  of  a  stone  record  may  rest  assured  that  floes  and 
bergs  passed  over  the  site  of  London,  when  Musweli  Hill  was 
capped  with  glacial  drift. 

The  northern  "glacial  period"  is  stiU  within  easy  reach. 

The  Times  of  August  4, 1863,  gives  the  official  report  of 
the  loss  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  narrates  that  on  the  25th  of 
April  1863,  the  vessel  fell  in  with  ice  and  fo^y  weather  south 
of  Newfoundland.     The  engines  were  slowed,  and  as  the  ice 

•  It  is  right  to  state  that  a  sixteen  mile  walk  to  Muswell  Hill,  without  a 
guide,  and  a  long  search  about  the  foundations  of  the  new  building,  and  else- 
wbero,  failed  to  discover  the  patch  of  drift  in  question.  It  is  there,  hut  it 
was  found  by  chance,  and  it  is  now  buried.  If  any  one  should  fail  to  discover 
marks  described  in  these  pages,  he  may  thinh  of  thi!  old  shh*  wliii;h  says  tliat 
"  bad  Bwikers  are  bad  finders." 
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liecaiiie  tliiokei'  and  the  fog  denser,  the  engines  weve  stopped. 
The  vessel  drifted  till  ten  on  the  26th,  when  the  ice  being 
somewhat  less  compact,  she  was  moved  slowly  ahead  till 
two,  when  clear  water  was  reached.  Steam  was  then  set  on, 
and  the  vessel  went  ahead  full  speed  towards  Cape  Race : 
she  was  about  lat.  46°  54'  N.,  and  soon  aft«r  she  ran  aground, 
and  was  M-recked  in  a  cold  fog  at  Clam  Cove  in  Newfound- 
land. 

If  she  had  been  on  the  European  coast,  she  wo\]ld  have 
been  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  off  La  EocheUe,  south  of  Brittany 
and  the  drowned  land  of  King  Grallon.  The  ice  would  liave 
been  north  of  the  Pyrenees  (whose  name  means  "  ice-peaks" 
if  it  be  Celtic)  where  signs  of  glaciers  abound,  she  would  have 
been  near  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  works  of  human  art 
were  found  associated  with  remains  of  reindeer. 

If  she  were  sailing  over  Europe,  she  might  have  been 
over  the  lake  of  Geneva,  off  the  high  coast  of  Switzerland,  or 
in  the  Sea  of  Azov,  under  the  lofty  Caucasian  coast,  and  north 
of  the  moraines  of  the  Lebanon. 

In  the  Times  of  June  17,  1864,  another  wi-enk  in  the  sanie 
latitude  is  thus  recorded  :— 

Ice  i")  the  Atlantic, — By  the  arrival  of  tlie  Allan  steamer  Pem- 
iian  we  hear  of  the  loss  of  two  vessels  belonging  to  this  port — the 
Philanthropist  and  Highlander.  The  former  was  on  o  voyage  from 
Liverpool  to  Quebec,  and  was  lost  in  the  ice  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland on.  the  11th  of  May.  The  crew  were  picked  off  the  wreck 
by  the  baik  WulfviUe,  and  taken  t^j  Quebec.  She  was  a  ship  of  80.5 
tons,  and  was  built  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in  1852.  Her  pw- 
aent  owners  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  as  she  very  recently 
changed  hands.  The  second  vessel,  the  Highlander,  was  bonnd  from 
Quebec  to  Fleetwood,  and  was,  says  the  tel^ram,  "  lost  near  St 
George's  Bay,"  but  it  is  supposed  through  contact  with  ice.  She  was  a 
perfectly  new  ship,  having  only  been  built  this  season  at  Quebec,  and 
was,  when  lost,  on  her  first  voyage,  coming  over  to  England,  we  believe, 
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foi  "ale  B  th  \cs''el-'  hjil  i.A  xbk  catfJues  an!  ncre  tully  covered 
by  insurances  p  rtally  if  n  t  wl  iiy  eflected  in  I.  d  n — Liverpool 
Courier 

If  the  Arctic  Current  came  thiough  the  English  Channel, 
the  same  cbmate  would  dccenl  upcn  the  En^^lish  coast, 

Diitt  shell  ice  niaris  and  rounded  tciTaees  lecoid  that 
a  fiozen  sea  2000  feet  deep  did  m  fact  pass  tvei  tl  e  sites  of 
Lonlon  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  vei  fcnowdon  over  Seot- 
lind  Irelind  and  Scandinavia  and  lome  if  the  highest 
mirks  left  aie  fresher  than  the  <wulptured  piUaia  of  the 
temple  of  Seripis  winch  ^ank  in  the  Ea>  of  Niples,  stayed 
under  ^^  ater  for  a  time  and  lo'^e  a^im 

The  force  which  lifts  and  lo\\crs  lind  is  still  ictivc  in 
rrecnl'uid  Icclanl  Scandmavn  Liliadoi  Eiiolaiil,  Italy, 
Sicily. 

The  same  paper  which  recorded  the  evil  deeds  of  .Jack 
Frost  in  summer  1863,  also  recorded  abortive  efforts  to 
escape  made  by  the  imprisoned  cyclops  Fire. 

Accounts  from  Messina  of  Friday  last  state  that  the  volcano  of 
Mount  Etna  is  vomiting  Are  and  lava.  A  new  eruption  is  threatened 
in  the  direction  of  Bronte.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Catania  are  terrified  at 
the  fonnidahle  noise  and  tlie  shower  of  ashes  and  stones  falling  in  that 
direction.  The  population  of  the  mountain  have  made  preparations  to 
quit  their  dwellings.  Their  horses  are  saddled,  tlieir  cattle  gathered 
together,  and  all  tlieir  household  furniture  packed  ap  to  be  ready  for 
immediate  removal.  Prayera  are  being  offered  in  the  churches,  and 
the  relics  of  saints  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  piety  of  the  faithful. 
Terror  prevails  among  the  entire  population. 

The  memory  of  an  English  earthquake  is  still  fresh. 
There  was  a  small  volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  in  1802. 
We  live  in  a  period  of  active  geological  change,  though  few 
men  think  about  Frost  and  Fire. 
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The  water-ineadows  at  Stockbridge,  like  tlie  hills,  funiish 
occupation  for  unskilled  anglers.  Every  dry  watercouree  gives 
samples  of  "  denudation"  and  "deposition"  by  streams.  Every 
tame  stream  gives  a  lesson  which  may  be  used  to  master  the 
ways  of  wild  sti'eams,  wliieh  are  too  deep  to  be  easily  seen 
through.  In  the  middle  of  a  weir,  about  ten  yards  wide, 
behind  which  was  a  "  head"  of  water  three  feet  deep,  a  sluice 
was  lifted  so  as  to  make  a  strong  rush  through  a  still  pool 
in  a  lower  watercourse. 

A  certain  latent  mechanical  "  water-power,"  expressed  by 
the  broad  arrow  at  E.,  was  stored  up  behind  the  dam.  The 
same  force  of  gravitation  makes  rain  fall,  stops  a  wa^ng 
pendulum,  and  works  a  drop  and  the  surface  of  the  ocean- 
pool  into  spherical  forms.  By  raising  a  sluice  at  E.,  a  certain 
amount  of  this  power  was  freed,  and  set  to  work  on  water 
at  rest  in  the  river-pool. 

From  one  direct  force,  which  tends  to  produce  direct 
movement  downwards  towards  the  earth's  centre  in  al! 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  from  the  movement  expressed 
above  by  the  form  ^_,  a  series  of  very  complicated  vertical 
and  horizontal  movements  resulted  in  the  stagnant  pool 
below  the  weir  in  the  Test. 

At  the  head  of  the  pool,  at  the  spot  where  the  falling 
water  escaped  from  under  the  sluice  at  E,  whirling  jets 
spouted  up.  In  the  strongest  downward  rush,  westward 
towards  W.  waves  rose  highest,  curled  round,  and  broke 
eastwai-ds,  up-stream  towards  E.  A  complicated  set  of 
curves,  jostling  streams  and  waves,  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  line  of  direct  movement  from  E.  to  W.  Surface-waves 
rippled  and  broke  on  the  shore  in  eveiy  directioa  At 
the  tail  of  the  pool  was  a  sliaHow,  and  the  whole  of  the 
bottom  was  overgrown  with  fine  water-plants.     Each  of  these 
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was  a  tell-talfl  to  point  out  the  course  of  tlie  stivam  below, 
and  floats  on  the  siii-face  showed  iiio\-enieiits  thei-e. 

These  seemed  a  movement  from  every  direction. 

liecause  there  was  a  rush  frem  east  to  west  in  the  middle 
of  the  pool,  two  eddies  whirled  opposite  ways  about  the  points 
N.  S.  in  t!ie  diaj.^ram.  Tire  weeds  mapped  out  the  euiTents. 
A  stick  thrown  into  the  rui^h  at  E.  tornt^d  liack  where  the 


weeds  tiivued  tiiid  whii'Led  round  the  point  X.  Two  stacks  of 
dry  recils  (expressed  by  uireles  and  white  spots),  thi-owii  one 
on  each  side  of  the  rush,  revolved  in  opposite  directions  about 
their  centi'es  of  revolution  N.  S.  Tliey  described  ellipses, 
and  turned  on  their  axes  in  the  directions  aliowu  by  aiiows  ; 
and  so  tlie  Hoata  waltzed  over  the  sunken  forest  of  weeds, 
which  showed  like  movements  at  the  bottom  of  the  tiun- 
sparent  stream.  Not  one  reed  had  passed  ovei'  the  shallow 
when  the  evening  flies  r'ose  out  of  the  water,  and  tioiit  seemed 
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disposed  to  dine.  Tiie  experiment  was  simple,  any  child  can 
see  the  result,  but  all  the  mathematicians  that  ever  lived 
might  have  found  occupation  for  their  lives,  in  striving  to 
comprehend  the  cui-ves  that  resulted  from  the  action  of  the 
direct  force  of  gra\'itation  which  stretches  a  plumb-line. 

No  special  talents  or  mental  tools  were  used  by  philoso- 
phers, to  discover  this  natural  force  of  "  gi^avitation ; "  it  is 
something  patent  and  manifest  to  all,  though  no  human  mind 
can  account  for  it,  or  explain  it,  or  calculate  the  effects  of  it. 

From  the  stagnant  pool  the  river  Test  leads  back  to  the 
watershed,  and  to  the  rain-cloud  which  rose  out  of  the  sea. 
No  special  talents  or  mental  tools  need  be  used  to  discover 
the  second  force  which  tugs  at  the  cable  of  a  lire  balloon, 
beside  the  force  which  tightens  the  cords  of  the  car.  The 
eifects  of  this  foi-ce  are  hard  to  calculate,  the  mode  of  action 
is  wholly  unexplained,  but  the  force  is  manifest  as  daylight 
itself. 

The  Atlantic  is  a  big  pool  to  cover  single-handed ; 
arctic  currents  are  heavy  streams  ;  those  who  venture  in  are 
apt  to  get  out  of  their  depth.  From  Lapland  to  Soutliampton 
is  a  long  cast ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  small  fly  has  fallen 
very  near  the  southern  haunts  of  heavy  fish.  The  last  cast 
over  London  and  the  watershed  of  the  Test  may  chance  to 
rouse  a  shoal  of  geographers,  geologists,  and  surveyors,  better 
worth  raising  and  harder  to  catch  than  Test  trout ;  and  this 
is  the  point  of  the  iirst  hook  dressed  to  tempt  such  readers. 

As  two  sets  of  floats  and  two  small  water-systems  revolve 
and  circulate  in  eddies,  in  a  small  pool,  and  in  the  largest 
pools  that  can  be  seen ;  so,  according  to  meteorologists  and 
bent  trees  ;  authority,  maps,  and  observation  ;  the  atmosphere 
and  local  storms,-— the  laigest  and  deepest  streams  in  our 
world  whirl  and  move  ;  turning  opposite  ways,  on  opposite 
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sides  of  the  Equator  in  the  Korthem  and  Southern  Hemi- 
spheres. The  reason  seems  to  he,  that  two  mechanical  forces, 
■which  are  at  rest  when  evenly  halauced,  move  air  opposite 
ways  when  one  or  the  other  is  in  excess. 

So  also,  according  to  theory  founded  upon  facts,  of  which 
some  are  stated  above,  the  ocean  circulates  within  narrower 
bounds  for  the  same  reasons.  Beoause  it  circulates,  and  tends 
to  move  north  and  south  upon  a  surface  turning  eastwards, 
main  cuiTents  move  diagonally  ;  and  the  coldest  and  heaviest 
tend  westwards.  For  the  same  reason  floats  revolve  and 
circulate  about  the  Poles,  as  the  stacks  of  withered  reeds  did 
in  the  pool,  as  froth  does  in  every  eddy,  as  clouds  do  in  tlie 
air ;  and  as  the  coldest  are  also  the  hardest  and  the  heaviest 
of  floats,  those  which  tend  westwards  make  the  deepest 
marks. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  double  engine,  made  of  air,  water, 
and  ice,  has  done  the  work  of  "  denudation "  and  "  deposition," 
which  geologists  study,  survey,  and  descril>e.  It  is  argued 
that  the  tool-marks  of  each  part  of  the  natural  engine  ought 
to  be  known,  and  that  lai^  work  done  by  regular  and  con- 
stant movements  in  air,  and  water,  and  ice,  ought  to  be,  and 
is  m  fact,  synimetricaL 

It  is  easy  to  build  clay-maps  in  shallow  pools,  to  watch 
cui'tents  and  eddies,  study  their  action,  and  seek  to  apply 
knowledge,  so  gained  from  experiment,  to  larger  things.  The 
pastime  is  lazy,  healthy,  and  frivolous,  as  any  idle  angler  can 
desire. 

The  map  (vol  i.  p,  496)  is  intended  to  show  that  forms  which 
are  attributed  to  denudation  coincide  with  general  movements 
in  air  and  water,  some  of  which  correspond  to  movements  in 
a  river-pool,  and  which  seem  to  make  a  pattern  of  curves  upon 
the  rough  moving  surface  of  the  globe ;  that  all  the  largest 
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indentationa  about  the  liiquator  trend  westwaixls,  all  the  chief 
coasts  on  the  eastern  side  of  continents,  and  many  niountain- 
cliains,  cross  meridians  diagonally  as  currents  do.  It  is 
ai^ed  that  hills  and  hollows,  ruts  and  ridges,  which  are  less 
Id  proportion  than  eand-linea  on  a  boulder,  may  be  tool-marks 
of  a  natural  graving-engine,  worked  hy  fire  and  frost. 

As  a  mayfly  rises  from  mud,  through  water  into  air,  and 
dies,  90  the  mechaidcal  forces  which  drive  this  part  of  the 
ermine  seem  to  rise  and  faU. 

The  world's  heat,  which  is  always  found  when  sought 
underground,  and  the  sun's  heat  which  is  added  from  without, 
evapomte  water  and  expand  air ;  the  power  seems  to  move 
water  and  air  to  the  limit  where  force  radiating  from  the 
earth's  centre  is  expended,  or  overcome,  by  force  conveiging 
upon  the  centre,  whence  rays  of  heat  and  force  diverged. 

In  one  word,  the  natural  engine  seems  thus  far  to  he 
driven  by  two  opposing  forces  which  bear  various  names — 

"gravitation"    and  " levitation," 
attraction  and  repulsion, 

condensation     and  evaporation. 


contraction 

and  expansion. 

eiystallizatioi: 

I  and  dispersion. 

weight 

and  heat, 

watei^powcr 

and  steam-power. 

weights 

and  springs. 

freezing 

and  hoUii^, 

Frost 

and  Fire. 

The  engine  seems  to  be  driven  by  converging  and  by 
radiating  mechanical  forces,  and  by  the  will  of  Him  who 
made  them,  and  who  said  "  T,et  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light,"  in  the  dawn  of  time. 
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And  sj  the  jursuit  ot  n)e(.lmnn,al  foiue  IlckIs  rumid  to 
the  place  tiom  which  this  long  journe>  b'':;in  an  \  a  lurther 
search  requiies  i  fresh  depaiture 


M'-^t^ 
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iN  tlie  summer  of  1864  a  holiday  tiip  to  North  Ameriua 
was  so  arranged  as  to  test  glacial  theories  above  stated.  The 
Arctic  Current  and  Gulf  Stream  were  twice  crossed,  and  their 
climates  felt  at  sea.  Icebeiga  were  seen  in  Juiy  about  lat. 
49°  in  the  Atlantic.  Cape  Harrison  in  Labrador,  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle  ;  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  of  the  States,  as  far  south  as 
Washington,  were  visited.  The  curve  (see  map,  vol.  i.  p.  496) 
which  passes  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  was  followed 
through  Canada  and  the  Western  States  to  St.  Louis  on  the 
Mississippi.  Various  cross-routes  and  high  points  on  the 
Alleghanies  were  selected,  traversed,  visited,  and  examined  for 
ice-marks ;  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky  was  visited  for 
its  own  sake  ;  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  results  : — 

Cape  Chndleigh,  the  most  northern  point  in  Labrador,  is 
in  lat.  60°  54'  N. ;  Cape  Harrison  is  in  55° ;  Belleisle  in  52°. 
The  Shetlands  correspond  to  Cape  Chudleigh  ;  Londondeny, 
Stranraer,  and  Newcastle,  to  places  near  Cape  Harrison ; 
Killarney,  Cork,  Gloucester,  and  Colchester,  to  places  near 
Belleisla  Tiiere  is  no  good  chai-t  of  the  Labrador  coast  The 
interior  is  imexplored.  There  ave  no  high  mountains  and  no 
glaciers  in  the  country,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  trappere, 
Indians,  fishermen,  and  settler.';  along  tlie  coaft.     The  coasl- 
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line  ia  low,  rocky,  and  glaciated.  All  tlie  liillw,  rooks,  and 
islands,  are  rounded.  There  are  few  cliffs,  and  very  few 
beaclies;  but  vast  numbers  of  rocks,  reefs,  and  islands,  and 
many  long  fjords.  Hamilton  Inlet,  for  example,  is  150  miles 
long.  Tlie  climate  is  very  severe.  In  July  and  August  1864 
many  of  the  harbours  were  frozen,  and  patches  of  snow  lay 
close  to  the  watei/a  edge  at  places  which  correspond  to 
watering-places  in  North  Wales.  Heavy  pack-ice  reached 
to  the  horizon  opposite  to  Hamilton  Inlet  on  the  1st  of 
August  1864.  Between  Belleisle  and  Cape  Harrison,  islands 
of  ice  were  constantly  in  sight.  The  largest  of  these  were  in 
the  offlng,  and  resembled  isolated  rocks,  hke  tiie  Bass  or 
Ailsa.  Some  were  aground  and  stationary  for  a  fortnight, 
others  had  moved  away  when  the  vessel  returned. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  estimate  their  dimensions,  but 
many  certainly  rose  200  feet  above  the  water,  and  one  near 
the  shore  rose  300.  Smaller  beigs  were  aground  amongst 
the  islands  and  in  the  fjords,  and  many  of  these  were  from  50 
to  100  feet  high.  Smaller  fragments,  called  "  growlers,"  about 
the  size  of  ships  and  boats,  were  drifting  everywhere,  and 
bits  as  big  as  hogsheads  and  baiTels  were  rolling  in  the  land- 
wash.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  generally  about 
37"  and  40".  Tlie  air  at  sea  was  about  40°,  but  on  rocks  and 
islands  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  far  higher  in  clear 
weather.  The  whole  of  this  diifUce  was  working  in  shore, 
gatherii^  in  eddies  behind  points,  and  shooting  off  eastwards 
where  points  jutted  out  into  the  Arctic  Current.  The  move- 
ments were  analogous  to  those  of  floats  in  a  river — sticks, 
loaves,  froth,  or  ice.  The  coast  is  now  rising  between  St. 
John's  in  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Harrison  in  Labrador. 
Rocks  have  been  marked,  and  the  marks  have  risen ;  boats 
now  gixjund  on  solid  i"ocks  where  they  floated  twenty  years 
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ago ;  rocks  wliicii  wei-e  seldom  seen  now  seldom  disappear 
at  high  tide  ;  harhours  are  shoaling  ;  beds  of  common  shells 
are  found  high  above  the  sea ;  raised  beaches  are  seen  on 
hill-sides  in  sheltered  comera ;  and  blocks  of  foreign  rock  are 
perched  upon  the  summits  of  islands  and  on  the  highest  hills 
near  the  coast.  The  rocks  are  much  weathered,  and  very 
few  striffi  were  found.  Those  wMeh  were  found  aimed  up- 
stream. At  Indian  Island,  lat.  53°  30',  near  the  lat.  of  Hull, 
they  pohited  into  Davis  Straits,  at  a  height  of  400  feet 
above  the  sea ;  at  Red  Bay,  in  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  they 
aimed  N,  45"  E.  at  the  sea-level.  In  winter  the  sea  is  frozen 
near  the  coast  to  a  thickness  of  18  inches  or  more ;  in  spring 
the  northern  ice  comes  down  in  vast  masses.  In  1864  this 
spring  drift  was  150  miles  -wide,  and  it  floated  past  Cape 
Eace.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  water-line  at  many 
spots,  it  appears  that  bay-ice  grinds  rock,  but  does  not  pro- 
duce striation.  Tlie  tops  of  conical  rocks  have  been  shorn 
.  off.  The  shape  of  the  country  is  a  result  of  denudation. 
No  matter  what  the  dip  and  fracture  of  the  stone  may  be, 
the  coast  is  generally  worn  into  the  shape  known  as  "roches 
moutonnees."  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  rocks  over  which 
heavy  icebergs  now  move ;  but  a  mass,  150  miles  wide,  perhaps 
3000  feet  thick  in  some  parts,  and  moving  at  a  rate  of  a  mile 
an  hour,  or  more,  appears  to  be  an  engine  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  strife  on  rising  rocks,  which  were  under  water 
when  sea-shells  lived  above  them,  and  were  buried  on  them. 
A  cube  of  ice  cut  from  a  stranded  berg,  and  floated  in  sea- 
water,  rose  one-tenth  above  the  surfaca  At  this  rate,  a  cube 
300  feet  high  is  3000  feet  thick,  and  would  ground  in  2700 
feet  of  water ;  one  30  feet  high  is  300  feet  thick,  and  will 
ground  in  270  feet.  In  winter  anchor-ice  forms  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  it  must  therefore  form  readily  about  tlie  base  of  stranded 
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bergs.  The  mass  wliicli  was  150  miles  wide  waa  ihei'eiui't! 
a  floatii^  glacier,  armed,  as  glaciers  are,  with  stones,  gravel, 
sand,  and  mud,  moving  alor^  a  definite  course,  from  N.W.  t(j 
S.E.,  from  Cape  Chudleigh  to  Cape  Race,  and  at  a  rate  which 
no  glacier  equals.  Work  done  by  it  ought  to  resemble 
glacier-work.  At  the  north  end  of  Newfoundland  the  stream 
parts.  One  narrow  rill  flows  S.W.  through  the  Straits  of 
Belleisle,  and  carries  small  bergs  even  to  Anticosti  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  the  main  broad  stream  is  shuntt^d 
westward,  and  moves  ii'om  N.W.  to  S.E.  It  was  crossed 
about  lat.  49°  on  the  16tli  of  July  1864  Numerous  lai^e 
bergs  were  seen  ;  the  temperature  of  air  and  water  fell  when 
the  stream  was  entered,  and  rose  again  when  it  was  left  lie- 
hind.  The  stream  was  crossed  again  in  November,  and  the 
same  charge  of  climate  remarked,  but  no  ice  was  seen  on 
this  voyage.  The  tail  of  the  stream  reaches  lat.  36"  10',  and 
it  carries  large  bergs  to  these  regions,  which  correspond  to 
Gibraltar  and  North  Carolina. 

If  such  a  current  flowed  over  America,  marks  left  by  it 
ought  to  correspond  to  these  movements.  Stria*  ought  to  rmi 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  where  the  stream  could  flow  directly ; 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  where  it  was  shunted  by  land  placed  as 
Newfoundland  is  now  placed. 

The  summers  of  1863  and  1864  were  remarkable  in  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  for  their  unusual  warmth  ;  in  Labi'ador 
and  Newfoundland  they  were  unuanally  cold,  wet,  and  dark. 
Early  in  March  1864  the  sealing-fleet  left  St.  John's  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Nantes,  tried  to  force  a  passage  through  tlie  pack,  and, 
failing  in  that  perilous  attempt,  they  worked  up  the  coast 
inside  to  Toulinguet,  about  the  latitude  of  the  Scilly  Isles.  At 
this  promontory  a  shift  of  wind  drove  the  ice  inshore,  and  the 
whole  fleet  was  beset  for  a  month.  .  About  the  end  of  AprQ 
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thia  mass  of  noi-them  ice  got  adrift,  and  bi'uke  up.  It  carried 
the  fleet  with  it,  and  thirty  vessels  were  utterly  destroyed, 
smashed,  and  ground  up.  One  was  forced  up  on  a  pan  of  ice, 
drifted  past  St.  John's,  and  was  rescued  about  Cape  Eace  by  a 
tug-steajner  sent  out  for  the  purpose. 

iVom  these  facts  it  appears  that  a  wann  summer  only 
increased  the  intensity  of  the  cold  by  setting  more  ice  adrift 
in  the  north ;  that  a  glacial  period  now  exists  in  English 
latitudes ;  and  that  the  books  above  quoted  accurately  de- 
scribe the  normal  condition  of  tliese  regions  of  the  earth. 

If  America  were  now  submei^ed  3000  or  even  2000  feet, 
the  Arctic  CuiTent  might  flow  S.W.  to  St.  Louis  on  the 
Mississippi ;  but  it  would  be  sliunted  eastwards  by  high 
grounds  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Northern 
States,  According  to  theory,  striEe  ought  to  run  generally 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  in  the  central  district ;  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 
on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Ice-marks  in  North  America  appear  to  coincide  with  this 
theory,  so  far  as  they  were  obsen'ed  in  1864.  They  did  not 
appear  to  coincide  with  the  other  theory  published  by  AgassiK 
in  the  Atlantic  Magazine  of  the  same  year,  which  supposes 
the  existence  of  a  glacier,  which  extended  from  the  North 
Pole  to  Geoigia ;  but  on  this  point  it  becomes  an  inexperienced 
writer  to  speak  with  diffidence. 

Newfoundland  extends  from  51°  40'  to  46°  38'  N.  lat. 
The  northern  end  corresponds  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  the 
south  of  Wales,  the  countiy  about  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
and  London,  Bamet,  Epping,  St.  Albans,  etc.  The  southern 
end  corresponds  to  the  north  of  Switzerland,  the  Jura 
Chalons,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  island  corre- 
sponds to  the  south  of  England  and  the  centre  of  France. 
Bones  of  large  reindeer  discovered  in  France  were  found  in 
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latitudes  wtiich  now  swarm  with  large  reindeer  in  Newfbuiui- 
land.  The  banks  reach  lat  43°,  the  parallel  which  crosses 
Spain  near  Valencia  and  Barcelona.  In  Newfoundland  there 
are  no  high  mountains  and  no  glaciers  ;  the  land  is  low,  and 
furrowed  by  hollows,  which  run  from  N.  30°  E.,  or  therehy. 
Many  of  these  rock-grooves  extend  under  water,  and  now 
contain  large  bays  and  fjords.  The  dividing  ridges  form 
reefs  and  headlands,  and  in  many  cases  the  ridges  and  hol- 
lows correspond  to  the  strike.  Heavy  ices  of  all  kinds  and 
dimensions  drift  along  the  coasts,  and  over  the  banks,  at  all 
seasons.  On  the  2d  of  June  1863  St.  John's  Harbour,  in  the 
latitude  of  Nantes  in  France,  was  filled  with  heavy  drift-ice  ; 
while  the  pack  extended  to  the  horizon  of  the  signal-station, 
which  is  540  feet  above  the  sea.  A  photograph  of  this 
strange  scene  was  taken  by  a  native  artist.*  K  the  land 
were  submerged,  the  Arctic  Current  would  flow  through  the 
valleys,  as  part  of  it  now  flows  through  the  Straits  of  Eelleisle. 
A  thousand  feet  would  sink  the  whole  land.  Watersheds 
between  the  bays  ought  to  be  striated  from  N.  30°  E.  to  S.  30" 
W.,  or  thereby,  if  drift  stiise  were  made  by  ice  drifting  in  the 
Arctic  Current  over  Newfoundland.  The  whole  country  is 
glaciated  ;  the  shape  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dip  of 
the  rock,  which  is  folded  and  bent.  At  places  ice-marks  are 
well  preserved,  hut  generally  the  rock-surface  is  weathered. 
No  ice-marks  were  found  at  watersheds,  because  rocks  in  the 
interior  of  Avalon  are  smothered  in  bogs,  and  overgrown  with 
an  almost  impassable  forest ;  no  rock  was  seen  on  the  only 
isthmus  crossed.  The  striae  which  were  found  were  near  the 
coast,  and  seem  to  indicate  large  land-glaciers  moving  seawai-ds. 
At  St.  John's,  the  marks  run  over  the  Signal-hill,  540  feet, 
from  W.  and  N.  85"  W.  eastwards ;  at  Harbour  Grace,  from  S. 
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75°  W.  down  the  Lay  north-eastwards  ;  at  the  head  of  Con- 
ception Bay  they  fill  a  large  hollow,  overrun  hills  and  point 
from  S.  15°  W,  northwards.  Vast  terraces  of  drift  stretch 
along  the  base  of  rounded  hills  at  the  head  of  Conception 
Bay,  at  Harbour  Grace,  and  at  Old  Purlican,  near  the  end  of 
the  bay,  60  miles  off.  At  the  head  of  the  bay,  most  of  this 
drift  seems  to  have  come  from  the  hills.  Opposite  to  gramte 
hills  are  numerous  blocks  of  granite ;  opposite  to  sandstone 
and  alate  hills  sandstone  and  slate  boulders  abound ;  and  yet 
large  islands  of  ice  constantly  drift  into  this  bay  now,  and 
some  at  least  bring  loads  of  stone.  Three  islands,  near  100 
feet  high,  were  cruising  in  the  bay  on  the  20th  August  1864. 
As  coast-ice  also  picks  up  and  drops  stones  every  year,  boulders 
from  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland,  are  certainly 
dropped  in  Conception  Bay  ;  and  probably  the  banks  off  the 
coast  are  strewed  with  similar  mixed  drift.  Bergs  ground  on 
the  banks  eveiy  year,  and  some  have  been  seen  loaded  with 
stones.  Strife  and  drift  on  shore  in  Newfoundland  indicate 
large  land-glaciers.  The  shape  of  the  country  seems  due  to 
some  more  powerful  denuding  engine,  moving  as  the  Arctic 


Current  now  moves ;  hut  no  g] 
only  isthmus  crossed.  The  iui 
whole  is  very  difficult  of  access. 


lacial  strife  were  found  at  the 

:erior  is  unexplored,  and  the 

Indians  who  use  bows  and 


arrows,  and  large  wild  animals  of  northern  type  have  the 


land  in  possession  ;  the  ( 


is  occupied  by  fishermen,  and 


by  merchants  who  deal  chiefly  in  fish  and  seal-oil. 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  strite  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  passage  of  sea-ice,  A  current  passing  south-west- 
wards from  Newfoundland  would  be  turned  aside  by  high 
grounds  near  Halifax.  Striae  in  the  town  of  Halifax  point  N. 
55°  W.,  through  a  gap  which  leads  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  At 
a  height  of  550  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  summit-level  of  the 
VOL.  ir.  R 
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i-ailway  between  HillUx  and  Windaci  stiie  loiutN  "j  \V 
The  current  wh  cli  flows  S  W  through  the  Stmts  of  Bellei&le 
would  continue  its  direct  S"W  course  thrcii^h  the  Ba\  ot 
Fimdy,  if  the  low  isthmus  weie  gone  At  St  John  Ntw 
Brunswick,  stn'e  m  tht  to\vn  and  beaide  the  suspension 
bridge  point  N  20°  E  S  ind  N  2  °  r  The  same  current 
flowing  over  the  north-eastern  end  ot  the  pnmncc  would  be 
turned  westward  by  high  ^jToidIs  inland  On  a  hill  ncai 
Fredericton,  100  miles  inHnd  and  00  feet  abc\  the  ei 
strife  point  N.  35°  W.,  and  N.  87°  W.  There  are  no  high 
mountains  in  the  province,  and  these  high  grooves  aim  at  a 
distant  horizon.  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Cape  Breton, 
are  glaciated  throughout,  and  strewed  with  mixed  drift. 

On  the  Canadian  side,  strife  at  Quebec  point  into  the  gulf 
and  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawi-ence ;  the  land  is  terraced, 
boulders  are  perched  upon  the  high  grounds,  and  recent  shells 
have  been  found  far  above  the  sea.  These  facts  indicate  the 
passage  of  se«.-ice.  The  falls  of  Montmorenci,  near  Quebec, 
have  worn  a  notch  in  a  terrace  of  rock,  above  which  marine 
shells  are  found.  The  size  of  the  notch  is  a  measure  of  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  shell-beds  and  the  terrace  of 
erosion  were  raised  above  the  sea  ;  for  the  river  only  began  to 
work  at  this  point  when  the  land  rose.  This  tool-mark  is  well 
seen  from  the  town  of  Quebec  on  a  clear  day,  when  the  notch 
is  filled  with  dark  shadow,  and  the  terrace  is  a  line  of  light. 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York  ;  from  latitude  45°  to  40°  40' ;  strite  found  during 
this  trip,  in  the  latitudes  in  which  icebergs  now  abound  farther 
east,  appear  to  coincide  with  the  probable  run  of  an  arctic 
current  flowii^  over  the  land  3000  feet  above  the  present 
high-water  mark,  or  less.  Such  a  cuiTent  would  continue  its 
eom-se  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  would 
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be  turned  westwards  by  mountains  which  now  separate  the  St. 
Jjawrence  basin  from  the  Atlantic  slope.  The  reflected  eun-ents 
would  flow  from  K.W.  to  8.K,  as  tliey  do  at  the  northern 
end  of  Newfoundland  and  off  tlie  Labrador  coast.  Stria;  at 
high  levels  point  towards  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  where  the 
Arctic  Current  is  turned  aside.  Strise  at  low  levels  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  convetge  upon  distant  mountain-passes,  which 
would  be  sea-straits  meeting  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  if 
the  land  were  sufficiently  submei^d  ;  and  the  Arctic  Current 
would  then  flow  through  these  passes.  Horizontal  strise  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  highest  peak  in  this  district  aim  N.  2.5° 
E.  and  N.  20°  E,  at  1992  and  2307  feet  above  the  sea.  If 
these  marks  on  Mount  Washington,  in  lat.  44°  15',  were 
made  by  heavy  icebergs  floating  through  a  strait  like  Belle- 
isle,  the  nearest  land  on  the  horizon  was  tlien  far  away. 
Lines  produced  in  the  directio:!  of  these  mai-ks  skirt  the 
sources  of  the  St  John  and  Penobscot  rivers,  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  Chaudiere,  which  falls  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  near  Quebec.  In  this  direction  the  land  is  far 
lower  than  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Washington  Produced  in 
the  other  direction,  these  lines  pass  over  Long  Island  near 
New  York.  There,  glaciation  is  conspicuous  in  the  latitude 
of  Madrid,  as  it  is  in  the  park  at  Stockholm  ;  but  the  direction 
of  movement  was  different  at  the  low  level  of  New  York. 
Two  hundred  miles  away  from  the  Wliite  Mountains  strife 
near  the  top  of  the  Catskill  range,  at  1935  above  the  sea,  point 
N.  40°  E.  over  low  grounds,  up  the  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
into  the  wide  pass  which  now  contains  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain,  and  which  lately  contained  the  bones  of  a  whale 
buried  in  drift  In  the  other  direction,  this  mark  aims  into  a  gap. 
On  the  watershed  of  the  gap,  at  2115  feet  above  the  sea,  a  com- 
plicated system  of  cross  marks  aim  N.  77°  K,  and  S.  77°  E. 
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Ill  the  Opposite  direction,  all  these  point  into  a  liollow,  which 
would  lie  a  strait  passing  through  the  CatsldU  range  west- 
wards if  the  sea  were  2200  feet  deeper  than  it  is  now.  These 
sets,  the  highest  marlis  observed,  point  N.  and  K  At  lower 
levels  the  marks  aim  at  passes  N.  and  W".  For  a  distance  of  12 
miles,  and  up  to  a  height  of  1800  feet,  Iiorizontal  strife  on  the 
CatskiU  escarpment,  and  in  the  low  country  beneath  it,  aim  at 
the  lowest  ground  on  the  distant  horizon,  which  is  between 
the  Adirondak  and  Green  Mountains,  and  leads  through  tlie 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  back  to  the  gulf.  This  certainly 
was  a  sea-strait  when  the  whale  swam  in  it 

Fifty-seven  miles  below  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  near 
high-water  mark  at  Eavrytown,  opposite  to  the  southern  end 
of  the  Catskill  range,  the  stride  turn  and  point  K.  8°  W.  At 
Kew  York,  in  the  central  park  and  near  Broadway,  about  lat. 
40"  40',  at  sis  different  stations,  stri^  aim  N.  21",  30",  36",  37", 
S9°,  45°  W.  Some  of  tlie  stones  in  this  central  park  contain 
large  plates  of  mica,  and  may  have  come  from  the  White 
Mountains,  or  from  the  "azoic"  regions  about  the  Adirondaks. 
Others  may  have  come  from  Labrador,  for  they  match  rocks 
in  that  country.  Further  north,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  a 
system  of  marks  seems  to  converge  upon  a  chain  of  lakes 
in  Maine.  A  line  produced  N.  55"  W.  from  Eastport  strikes 
the  Pemadumcook  Lake.  Lines  produced  N.  14°  W,,  and  N. 
28"  W.  from  Portland,  avoid  the  White  Mountains,  which  are 
visible  at  a  distance  of  90  miles,  and  strike  the  Mooselook- 
maguntic  Lake  near  Saddleback  Mountain,  about  lat.  45°. 
These  conveige  upon  a  low  watershed.  A  line  produced  N, 
25°  W  fium  Boston  skirts  the  western  side  of  the  White 
Mountains,  and  entort.  a  wide  pass  which  leads  to  Canada. 
If  the  direction  of  the  highest  stride  of  this  series  be  taken 
as  the  direction  of  the  main  arctic  stream,  N.  25"  E.  to  S.  25° 
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W,,  it  would  strike  against  the  Wliite  Mountains,  Green 
Mountains,  Adirondaks,  and  CatskUls,  and  glance  westwai-ds  to 
Eastport,  Portland,  Boston,  Albany,  and  New  York.  It  would 
escape  from  passes  in  the  main  I'auge,  as  the  Arctic  Current 
now  escapes  through  the  Spotted  Islands  off  Labrador,  and 
through  deeps  between  the  sunken  banks  off  Newfoundland. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  marks  in  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  correspond  in  direction.  At  Montreal 
Mountain,  strite  point  N.E.  magnetic ;  at  Brockville,  they 
point  N.  45"  E,  true  ;  at  Niagara  Falls  N.  20"  and  N.  5°  K  ; 
at  Buffalo  N.  20°  and  N.  13"  E.  But,  white  a  general  south- 
westerly direction  is  thus  marked  by  strong  deep  lines,  other 
lines  cross  in  all  directions.  At  Brockville,  for  instance,  a 
deep  groove  three  or  four  feet  wide  aims  N.  45"  E.,  and  all 
lines  in  it  down  to  hair-lines  aim  in  the  same  direction ; 
but  on  a  neighbouring  rock  a  cross  system  of  smaller  grooves 
aims  N.W.  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  general  direction ; 
and  at  Preseott,  the  only  marks  found  aimed  N.  20°  W. 
The  water-lines  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  are  not  striated, 
though  much  worn  by  winter  ice.  These  variations  in  a 
wide  plain  accord  with  the  erratic  movements  of  icebergs  in 
summer,  the  strong  markings  seem  to  agree  with  the  general 
combined  movement  of  the  spring  drift. 

So  far  these  fixed  marks  agree  with  the  probable  move- 
ments of  an  arctic  current.  In  order  to  make  the  niaits,  a 
polar  land-glacier  would  have  to  climb  more  than  2000  feet 
out  of  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  over  the  shoulder  of  Mount 
Washington.  According  to  other  marks  it  also  climbed  over 
the  watershed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the  Mississippi  basin, 
and  reached  lat  39°,  which  seems  an  impossible  feat  for  land- 
ice  to  accomplish. 

Though  other  observers  have  found  striated  rocks  south 
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of  Buffalo,  in  the  central  district  none  were  found  during 
this  expedition.  All  the  rock-surfaces  found  in  the  Western 
States  were  either  weathered  or  water-worn,  though  many 
were  newly  uncovered.  Fossils  project  half  an  inch  at  many 
spots.  But  glaciated  boulders  were  found  near  St.  Louis,  at 
Indianapolis,  Lafayette,  Fort  Wayne,  Crestline,  Upper  San- 
dusky, and  many  other  places  near  the  watershed  of  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio  and  St.  Lawrence.  Many  were  found 
between  lat.  39°  and  40°,  iu  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Not 
one  south  of  39°  in  these  states,  or  south  of  41°  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  At  St.  Louis,  Vincennes,  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
and  Pittsburg ;  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  beside  railways, 
no  single  specimen  could  be  discovei'ed.  At  these  places,  and 
iu  Kentucky,  further  south,  near  lat.  3  7°,  the  rocks  are  covered 
by  thick  beds  of  pure  clay  and  iine  sand.  South  of  a.  line  drawn 
from  lat.  41°,  long.  81°,  diagonally,  south  and  west,  to  lat  39°, 
long.  90°,  near  St.  Louis,  no  glaciated  boulders  were  found.  A 
short  distance  north  of  the  line,  blocks  of  Laurentian  gneiss 
as  big  as  bullocks  are  scattered  broadcast  over  the  fiat  prairies. 
The  nearest  fixed  rocks  of  the  kind  are  about  Lake  Superior, 
but  stones  of  the  very  same  size,  pattern,  and  material,  are  on 
the  top  of  the  Catskill  range,  ou  the  top  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, on  the  slioulder  of  Mount  Washington,  on  the  highest 
ground  near  Buffalo,  on  the  high  grounds  near  Niagara,  at 
Brockville,  on  Montreal  Mountain,  at  Quebec,  on  hills  be- 
side the  Straits  of  Eelleisle,  on  islands  near  Hamilton  Inlet  in 
Labrador.  Similar  stones  are  strewed  over  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  all  down  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  New  York. 
None  were  found  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Harrisburg,  or 
Washington.  Water-worn  drift  abounds  at  all  these  places, 
but  no  striated  gneiss  boulders  were  found  there.   On  the  banks 
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of  the  Potomac  and  at  Washington  ai'e  laige  stones  in  clay, 
but  none  of  those  found  were  striated.  At  Ilarrishurg  is  a 
similar  deposit.  Icebeigs  and  rafts  of  coast-ice  are  caiTying 
northern  drift  stones  in  tbe  Atlantic,  and  if  America  were 
submerged  the  Arctic  Current  might  cany  them  as  fat  as  lat  39°, 
long.  90°,  for  Atlantic  bergs  reach  lat.  37°  in  long.  47°  W.  If 
a  polar  glacier  carried  these  stones  they  ought  to  be  found  in 
great  moraine  heaps  at  the  end,  but  nothing  like  a  terminal 
moraine  exists  in  the  prairies.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  plains 
are  almost  as  ilat  as  the  sea,  and  where  the  country  roils,  sheets 
of  drift  cover  the  rolling  plain,  as  snow  covers  it  in  winter. 
The  stones  and  clay  were  surely  dropped  from  melting  ice- 
rafts,  as  snow  is  shed  from  clouds,  and  as  stones  are  now  sown 
in  the  Atlantic  ; — broadcast.  Observations  made  in  America 
so  far  agree  with  observations  made  in  Europe. 

In  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Atlantic  MontMy  for  1864, 
Agassiz  attributes  glacial  phenomena  to  polar  glaciers  which 
reached  lat.  36°  at  least,  and  were  6000  feet  thick  in  lat.  44°. 
A  theory  espoused  by  Eamsay,  Geikie,  Sir  W,  Logan,  Agaasiz, 
and  such  men,  is  worthy  of  careful  investigation.  The  obser- 
vations above  recorded  seem  rather  to  indicate  the  action  of 
polar  currents,  like  those  which  exist,  than  the  existence  of 
polar  glaciers  of  these  dimensions.  The  facts  above  stated  may 
swell  the  pile  on  which  a  just  opinion  must  be  founded  at  last. 
The  cLuestion  turns  on  the  denuding  power  of  the  Atlantic  drift. 
The  forms  into  which  the  land  has  been  ground  by  some  ice- 
engine  closely  resemble  glacier-work ;  if  the  Atlantic  drift 
is  too  small  to  account  for  the  work,  the  polar  glacier  is  the 
only  resource.  After  seeing  glaciers  and  sea-icebei^s  at  work, 
and  hearing  the  accounts  of  those  who  are  familiar  \vitli  the 
polar  sea-drift,  the  writer  holds  to  the  opinion  expressed  above, 
and  takes  his  stand  on  the  icebei^  for  the  present. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

GLACIAL    PERIODS. 

One  general  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture at  the  earth's  surface  may  now  be  as  coM  as  it  has  ever 
been,  though  chmate  has  varied  at  particular  spots. 

In  Britain,  for  instance,  there  has  been  a  recent  "  glacial 
period,"  whose  marks  are  perfectly  fresh  ;  but  according  to 
theory,  partly  founded  upon  these  marks,  it  was  a  period  hke 
that  which  now  prevails  on  the  banks  of  Kewfoundland  and 
the  coasts  of  Labrador. 

Mr.  Hopkins  (quoted  by  Lyell,  chap,  vii..  Principles  of 
Geology,  9th  edition,  1853)  calculated  in  1852  that  the  snow- 
line and  glaciers  would  reach  the  sea  in  "Wales  and  Ireland — 

1.  If  the  Gulf  Stream  were  diverted. 

2.  If  land  in  Northern  Europe  were  depressed  500  feet. 

3.  If  a  cold  current  swept  over  the  submei^d  area  simul- 

taneously. 

The  Britisli  marks  above  described  seem  to  prove  that  a 
cold  current  did  sweep  south-westwards  over  Great  Britain, 
at  a  time  when  the  land  was  submeiged  about  3000  feet ;  and 
that  glaciers  did  reach  the  sea  in  these  countries  till  land 
rose  to  the  level  of  1400  feet,  or  thereabouts. 

There  has  also  been  a  recent  glacial  period  in  North 
America,  but,  accoi-ding  to  theory,  it  was  only  the  marine 
climate,  which  now  exists  to  the  east  in  corresponding  lati- 
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tudes.  Sir  C  Lyell  has  pointed  out  that  the  glacial  period  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  comes  still  nearer  to  the  Equator ; 
and  if  similar  conditions  prevailed  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  world,  the  cold  might  drift  as  far  there. 

In  chap,  vii..  Principles  of  Geology,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
Captain  Cook  found  snow  many  fathoms  thick  extending 
down  to  the  hrink  of  sea-cliffs  in  lat.  59°  S.,  which  corresponds 
to  Northern  Scotland  ;  and  that  he  found  the  pei'petual  snow- 
line coincident  with  the  sea-level  in  lat.  54°  S.,  which  corre- 
sponds to  Yorkshire. 

In  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  18th  Jmie  1864,  is  a 
woodcnt  and  a  description  of  a  collision  with  an  icehei^  on 
the  4th  of  April  1864,  in  latitude  54°  40'  S.  About  midway 
between  Melbourne  and  Cape  Horn,  the  screw-steamer  '  Royal 
Standard,'  while  sailing  with  a  strong  breeze,  suddenly  ran 
into  a  dense  fog,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  ran  against  a  cliff 
"  six  hundred"  feet  high.  After  bumping  and  scraping  along 
this  floating  island  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  suffering 
great  damage,  the  vessel  rounded  the  end  of  the  chff  and  so 
escaped.  She  made  her  way  under  jury-masts  to  Eio  de 
Janeiro.  In  the  earlier  months  of  the  same  year,  the  Himalaya 
and  other  vessels  returning  from  Melbourne  found  these  seas 
"  beset  with  icebei^."  At  the  rate  of  l-9th  above  water,  this 
berg  was  5400  feet  thick,  4800  feet  under  water,  and  600 
above.  In  latitudes  corresponding  to  the  Moume  mountains, 
the  Solway  Firth,  Cumberland,  and  Durham,  the  sea  is  beset 
with  hiUs  of  ice  a  great  deal  thicker  than  all  that  is  visible  of 
the  British  Isles.  If  the  sea  were  level  with  tlie  top  of  Ben 
Nevis,  a  bei^  of  this  size  might  touch  the  top,  scrape  the 
bottom  of  Loch  Linne,  500  feet  below  the  present  sea-level,  and 
rise  600  feet  above  wat«r  still.  Changes  of  climate,  and 
glacial  denudation,  which  such  fleets  might  accomplish,  are 
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not  easy  to  calculate.  Sailors,  familiar  with  bergs  off  New- 
foundland, affinn  that  even  these  are  insignificant  to  bergs 
commonly  seen  off  Cape  Horn. 

There  are  plenty  of  glaciere  in  New  Zealand,  about  Cape 
Horn,  and  in  South  America  ;  and  very  la^  icebergs,  150, 
250,  and  300  feet  high,  and  two  miles  in  cu'cumference,  have 
been  seen  adrift  off  the  Cape  of  Gtood  Hope  between  lat.  36° 
and  39°.  These  last  were  in  latitudes  which  correspond  to 
Gibraltar,  parts  of  Africa,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Candia,  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  Cabool,  Japan,  and  Washington. 

Sir  Charles  LyeU  long  ago  im^ned  possible  distributions 
of  land  and  sea  which  might,  as  he  argues,  produce  great 
general  changes  of  climate  over  the  whole  earth.* 

Having  climbed  thus  far,  some  well-established  faets 
begin  to  wear  a  different  aspect. 

If  marks  in  Scandinavia  and  Britain  do  in  fact  prove  that 
a  cold  current  changed  the  climat«  of  Western  Europe,  then 
similar  currents  may  have  done  as  much  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  a  general  glacial  period  in  past  time, 
because  marks  of  ice  are  found  on  rocks  in  countries  where 
the  chmate  is  now  excessively  hot. 

It  is  proved  that  glacial  action  once  extended  a  great  way 
frojn  the  Swiss  mountains  ;  and  that  fact  has  been  used  to 
support  the  argument  for  a  period  of  intense  cold.  But  if 
ever  there  was  a  Baltic  current  east  of  Ei^land,  Switzerland 
was  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  tlie  Alps  and  Pyrenees  must 
have  shared  the  influence  which  chilled  Scotland. 

The  highest  Swiss  mountains  are  aboiit  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea ;  their  perpetual  snow-line  is  at  about  8500,  and  glacier's 

*  In  his  address,  Sept.  14,  1S64,  at  Bath,  he  attributes  a  forniei' 
of  alpine  glaciers  to  the  snbmei^tnce  of  land,  now  the  Sahara,  where 
shells  have  been  found. 
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slide  to  within  3000  feet  of  the  sear-level  now.  The  mean 
temperature  below  is  about  55° ;  but  if  Western  Europe  were 
sunk  3000  feet  or  moi'e,  to  the  level  of  boulders  on  Beiiin 
Wyris  and  Driom  TJachdar  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  Dovre- 
fjeld  in  Scandinavia,  then  the  Baltic  Current,  which  carried 
Scandinavian  boulders  into  Poland,  might  also  wash  the  base 
of  the  Alps.  They  are  in  the  latitude  of  Kova  Scotia,  where 
the  mean  coast  temperature  ia  41°  instead  of  55°.  At  this 
rate  the  high  Alps  would  still  be  10,000  and  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  in  regions  where  Glaisher  found  snow 
falling  above  England,  in  June  1863,  when  the  surface  tem- 
perature was  66°.  Alps  12,000  feet  high,  with  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  41"  at  the  base,  and  a  cold  sea  passing  west\vards, 
might  well  breed  glaciers  lai^e  enough  to  be  launched  as  ice- 
berg if  Scotland  and  Scandinavia  were  chilled  and  frozen  also. 
When  the  land  rose,  these  alpine  glaciers  would  dwindle  if 
the  climate  warmed  as  the  sea  feU,  but  they  might  take  a 
long  time  to  shrink  to  their  present  size* 

Cold  is  not  easily  driven  from  a  fortress  of  which  it  has 
long  held  possession.  It  takes  a  long  tijne  to  get  the  winter's 
fix)St  "  out  of  the  ground,"  If  the  tail  of  the  polar  glacial 
system  passed  near  the  Alps,  existing  glaciers  may  be  rem- 
nants of  a  lai^  local  system,  like  that  which  once  covered 
Scandinavia,  and  is  now  dwindling  away  there. 

If  the  Mediterranean  were  the  receptacle  of  an  arctic 
current  laden  with  icebergs  launched  from  the  Alps,  and  drift- 
ing over  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  low  lands  then  under 
the  sea,  there  might  be  a  local  glacier  system  in  Syria,  and 
icebergs  in  latitudes  which  correspond  to  seas  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

*  Hitohcock,  au  eminent  Amerieau  geologist,  found  what  ho  poiisidcred  to 
be  ancient  seabeachfls,  at  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  Switwrland. 
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Hooker  found  ail  aiieient  morauie  beside  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  photographs  of  the  Holy  Land  show  rock-forms 
which  strongly  resemble  ice-work. 

Still  further  south,  in  Africa,  snowy  mountains  now  exist. 
If  the  cold  stream  ran  that  way,  these  may  have  bred  glaciers 
at  the  Eq^uator  itself. 

As  deacrihed  by  Captain  Grant  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Ethnolc^cal  Society,  in  June  1863,  the  country  about  the 
source  of  the  Nile  has  a  glaciated  form.  Some  parts  of  it  were 
said  to  consist  of  "  flat-topped  MUs,  with  outbursts  of  granite ; 
rounded  masses  are  lying  upon  each  otlier  ;  there  are  saddle- 
backed  hiUs  whose  western  faces  are  steep  and  broken  ;  and 
large  loose  stones  are  scattered  about."  As  snow  was  in  sight, 
and  moraines  are  in  the  Lebanon,  as  the  climate  of  this 
raised  African  plain  is  temperate  now,  a  glacial  period  is 
possible  even  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile,* 

In  Central  Asia  is  a  large  system  of  local  glaciers  in  the 
Himalayas,  which  are  well  described  by  Hooker.  Accoi'ding 
to  that  traveller  these  glaciers  are  now  dwindling  away,  for 
their  marks  extend  far  beyond  their  present  limits.  Are  we 
therefore  bound  to  assume  that  the  whole  world  is  getting 
warmer? 

The  snow-Kne  of  the  Himalayas  is  now  at  15,000  feet, 
and  the  mean  temperature  at  Delhi  is  73°.  On  the  coast  of 
China,  in  the  latitude  of  Delhi,  the  mean  temperature  is  64° 
according  to  Dove's  Isotherms.  But  if  Behring's  Straits  were 
wider,  the  cUmate  on  the  eastern  coast  of  China  would  suffer. 
There  is  a  cold  current  there  now,  it  would  be  colder.  Accord- 
ing to  Kotzebue,  there  is  a  striking  contrast  in  the  vegetar 

•  Thia  guesa  ia  left  as  first  printed.  It  is  not  founded  on  any  peraonal 
knowledge  of  the  place  ;  but  as  the  Sahara  is  now  proved  to  be  a  recent  sea- 
bottom,  Alpine  or  Seandinarian  boulders  may  be  found  there. 
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tion  on  opposite  coasts  in  Behring's  Straits,  where  no  wider 
than  the  Straits  of  Dover ;  the  western  American  coast 
is  well-wooded,  but  the  eastern  Asian  coast  is  bare  and 
barren.  A  current  runs  inwards  on  the  American  side,  and 
a  miniature  arctic  current  is  believed  to  run  out  on  the  Asian 
side. 

But  if  Behrii^s  Straits  were  as  wide  as  the  North  Atlantic 
between  Greenland  and  Scandinavia,  so  as  to  spiU  the  Arctic 
Current  south-westward  along  the  mountains  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  and  over  the  low  grounds  of  eastern  Asia  past  the 
Himalayas,  and  over  India ;  then,  even  though  the  glacier- 
system  of  the  Himalayas  were  lowered  nearer  to  the  earth's 
centre  out  of  the  cold  and  into  the  heat,  the  cold  would  gain 
if  the  sea  were  chilled,  and  the  mean  temperature  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  changed  from  73°  to  64°,  or  to  some  lower  tem- 
perature. 

If  mountains  28,000  feet  high  were  lowered  to  18,000,  and 
stood  in  chilled  water,  with  a  climate  like  that  of  England  at 
the  coast,  then  the  snow-line  would  be  lowered,  and  Indian 
mountains  might  well  breed  laiger  glaciers. 

They  might  even  launch  icebeigs,  and  send  stone-fleets 
south-westwards  to  choke  harbours  on  the  African  coast,  and 
do  glacial  work  about  the  sources  of  tbe  Nile, 

In  North  America  a  glacial  period  reached  latitudes 
which  icebergs  now  reach  in  the  Atlantic,  and  it  appears 
that  the  continent  was  submerged  about  3000  feet  during 
some  part  of  the  "glacial  period."  Eminent  men  hold  that  it 
was  a  period  of  intense  cold  and  enormous  glaoiers.  The 
writer  believes  that  it  was  a  period  very  like  tbe  present, 
during  which  the  Arctic  Current  has  changed  its  course,  and 
land  has  risen  and  simk  about  3000  feet. 

The  changes  of  level  required  to  swamp  continents  and 
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change  the  coui'se  of  uccaii-ciiiTents,  ait;  not  so  large  as  may 
be  supposed. 

500  feet  would  sink  the  souice  of  the  Volga  and  drown 
the  most  of  Europe. 

2850  feet  would  sink  the  source  of  the  Danube ;  4500 
would  sink  the  Elbe  ;  1250  feet  would  sink  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance i  800  feet  Basle ;  1400  feet  the  Clyde  ;  and  boulders 
are  perched  on  higher  European  watersheds,  in  Scandinavia, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  central  Europe. 

At  4575  feet,  on  the  Dovrefjeld,  granite  blocks  are  on 
mica  slate  (Von  Euch,  etc.) 

At  3000  feet,  on  Beinn  Wyvis,  mica-schist  is  upon  slate. 

At  3000  feet,  on  Driom  Uachdar,  gray  granite  is  on  slate. 
All  these  are  at  places  where  transport  by  local  glaciers  is 
out  of  the  question.  On  the  Jura  mountains,  erratics  derived 
from  the  Alps  are  common  at  about  3600  feet,  and  they  too 
may  have  floated  on  ice-rafts,  according  to  this  theory  of  a 
sunken  land  now  raised  in  Europe. 

In  Asia,  the  Ganges  runs  out  of  a  glacier  at  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  ITow  much  would  sink  China  is  not  ascer- 
tained, but  most  of  India  would  he  drowned  by  a  depression 
of  4000  feet. 

In  America,  630  feet  would  sink  Lake  Siiperior,  and  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Ontario  is  below  the  sea-ievel  now.  If 
ancient  fossil-shells  of  marine  origin  are  sea-marks,  most  of  the 
high  land  in  the  world  has  been  under  the  sea  at  some  time. 

If  terraces  be  sea^-marks,  there  are  terraces  on  Snowdon,  and 
on  the  Alps,  according  to  Hitchcock,  at  3000  feet ;  high  up  on 
the  Himalayas,  according  to  Hooker ;  and  at  about  3000  feet 
on  the  White  Mountains  in  North  America.  Sea^sheUs  were 
found  at  3000  feet  on  Snowdon,  by  Mr.  Eaumgarten,  in  1847. 

There   are  cold  climates,  glaciers,  and  glacial   action  in 
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spots  all  over  the  worlds  wherever  mountains  are  high  enougli 
to  reach  the  cold,  so  as  to  catch  and  condense  the  clouds. 
If  such  hills  stand  on  the  western  side  of  an  ocean  stretchii^ 
nearly  from  pole  to  pole,  and  are  washed  by  a  cold  stream,  as 
in  Greenland,  any  quantity  of  glacier-work  yet  found  may 
be  accounted  for,  without  assuming  any  great  universal 
change  of  climate  at  the  distance  from  the  earth's  centre 
which  is  now  high-water  mark. 

Though  climate  has  changed  place,  it  is  not  proved  that 
the  snow-line  has  sunk  and  risen  again  everywhere. 

One  of  the  last  writers  who  have  specially  studied  this 
subject,  in  speaking  of  Scotland,  says  : — 

"  In  whatever  way  the  change  was  hroi^M  ahout,  tliere  can  be  little 
douht  that  when  the  land  began  onc«  more  to  rise  the  temperature  had 
likewise  risen." 

This  accords  entirely  with  what  has  been  said  above. 
But  the  following  passages  from  the  same  page  do  not : — 

"  The  submergence  of  a  large  tract  of  land  would  tend  to  ameliorate 
the  cliniate.  .  ,  .  The  depression  seems  to  have  been  general  over  the 
north  of  Europe,  though  probably  varying  greatly  in  extent  in  different 
regions."  * 

According  to  the  thuoi^  udw  'submitted  to  the  nierciful 
consideration  of  able  judges  inj  depression  of  land  tint  lets 
an  arctic  or  antarctic  cuiient  flow  past  an  eastern  coast  will 
not  ameliorate  but  spoil  agoodchmate  and  such  depressirns 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  probably  caused  the  last  "glacial 
period"  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  perhaps  in  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  Italy,  Greece,  Syria,  India,  America,  and  it 
may  be  in  Nubia  also. 

There  is  yet  another  theory  which  will  account  for  larger 

'  On  the  Pkeaomena  of  the  Glacial  Drift  of  Scotland,  by  Archibald  Ceikie. 
Glasgow,  John  Gray,  69  Hutchison  Street     1883,    P.  102. 
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glaciere  if  icebergs  of  the  dimensions  doaeribed  arc  tou  small 
to  account  for  the  ice-marks.  * 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  if  the  general  temperature 
of  the  earth's  upper  crust  were  a  little  warmer,  and  solar 
radiation  the  same,  there  might  be  more  glacial  action. 

The  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  ought  to  be  warmer 
than  the  northern,  and  glaciers  ought  to  abound  most  in  the 
coldest  side,  if  glaciers  resulted  from  cold  alone.  It  is  not  so 
in  fact,  because  glaciers  result  from  cold  and  heat.  Many 
English  sportsmen  have  described  these  regions.  Hooter 
gives  a  reason  for  the  abundance  of  glaciers  on  the  warmest 
side  of  the  hills ;  Maury  tries  to  explain  like  facts,  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  in  his  "  sailing  directions." 

There  is  often  a  clear  hard  sky  to  the  north,  behind  the 
ridge,  when  the  southern  districts  are  shrouded  in  mist,  and 
deluged  with  rain,  below  the  snow-line.  Warm  moist  ec[ua- 
torial  winds  which  sweep  over  the  hot  plains  of  India  come 
loaded  with  transparent  vapour.  Wliile  thus  expanded,  the 
vapour  only  serves  to  intensify  the  heat  by  refracting  the 
sun's  rays  like  a  lens,  but  when  these  hot  wet  winds  meet 
the  cold  air  of  the  high  mountains,  they  are  cooled  and  con- 
tract, the  vapour  is  condensed  into  mist,  the  lens  is  spoiled, 
and  the  clouds  drop  their  loads  while  they  screen  the  snow 
from  the  sun.  These  big  snow-heaps  spread  an  awning  of 
cloud  in  the  air,  to  shield  them  from  light. 

The  winds  which  pass  over  the  Himalayas  have  but  a 
scanty  renmant  of  their  store  to  bestow  upon  the  northern 
slopes  and  high  plateaus  of  central  Asia  ;  they  carry  little  to 
the  polar  regions,  to  which  the  cargo  was  first  consigned-  To 
use  Maury's  illustration,  the  wet  is  squeezed  out  by  cold,  as 

•  For  a  theory  of  this  kind.  Bee  QuarCerly  Jountal  of  Scieitee,  1864 ;  and  a 
lectnre  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  by  Di-.  Frankland,  Jan.  29,  1864, 
VOL.  U.  S 
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water  is  wrung  from  a  sponge.  There  ia  a  clear  skj'  on  the 
noTthem  side,  and  the  snow  which  does  fall  there  melts 
rapidly,  or  evaporates,  because  the  sun's  rays  are  but  little 
impeded  by  clouds  in  the  lens  of  air. 

If  there  were  more  water  in  the  air  generally,  there  would 
be  more  clouds ;  and  these  would  form  most  at  the  coldest 
spots,  because,  in  the  Himalayas  and  elsewhere,  that  is  the 
residt  of  evaporation  and  condensation  on  the  laigest  scala 

A  confirmation  of  this  opinion  is  given  by  the  weather  of 
1863,  1864.  In  Britain  and  Canada  the  summers  were  very 
warm  and  bright ;  in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  unusually 
cold  and  very  misty.  There  was  more  evaporation  at  one 
place,  and  more  condensation  elsewhere. 

If  the  whole  of  the  sea  were  frozen,  there  could  be  few 
clouds  ;  but  if  the  whole  world  were  warmer,  there  would 
be  more  evaporation  everywhere,  swifter  movements,  more 
condensation  about  the  Poles,  and  more  glacial  action  at  h^rh 
levels  and  latitudes. 

The  same  thing  takes  place  in  Scandinavia,  apparently 
for  the  same  reason. 

Warm  wet  south-westers,  loaded  with  moisture,  picked  up 
irom  the  warm  Gulf  Stream,  fly  over  the  sea  and  the  low 
islands  off  Scotland,  but  they  begin  to  drip  as  soon  as  they 
get  to  high  land.  The  rain-fall  at  Inverary  and  Gairloch  is 
far  greater  than  in  the  "Western  Isles  and  Shetland ;  but 
when  the  clouds  reach  the  snowy  land  about  Bergen,  they 
pour.  About  the  glacier  districts  there  are  floods  and  snow- 
storms when  there  is  clear  weather  close  at  hand.  When  the 
winds  get  to  the  high  grounds,  about  higher  watersheds 
further  to  the  north  and  east,  they  have  still  a  remnant  of 
snow  for  Sueehfetten,  but  there  is  not  enough  to  make  snow- 
domes  and  glaciers.     The  summer  sim  clears  most  of  Scan- 
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dinavia,  because  the  sky  is  generally  clear  to  the  east  of  the 
hills,  and  the  sky  is  clear  because  Be^en  and  the  west  coast 
glaciers  have  cleared  it.  From  Bodals  Kaabe,  glaciers  stream 
down  almost  into  the  sea ;  but  there  is  no  glacier  worthy  of 
the  name  at  8000  feet  above  the  sea  further  east,  and  still 
further  inland,  at  Sneehsetten  and  Itoraas  (chaps,  xiv,  to  xviii.) 

The  Bergen  glaciers  catch  the  Scotch  clouds  when  they 
land,  and  hold  them  till  they  are  well-nigh  drained. 

Sniefell,  iu  Iceland,  ia  another  case  in  point.  It  stands 
far  to  the  west,  and  has  a  local  glacier  system ;  it  often 
gathers  clouds  from  a  clear  slcy,  and  rivudets  pour  down  from 
it  while  neighbouring  tops  are  clear  of  ndst  and  snow,  and 
rivera  which  flow  from  them  are  all  but  dry.  It  is  a  cloud- 
condenser,  distilling  glaciers  from  the  air. 

Iceland  itself  is  another  example.  All  the  laige  glacier- 
systems  are  on  the  south,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  island  ;  no 
glaciers  approach  the  sea  on  the  northern  coast  (chap,  xxv,) 

Every  floating  iceberg  is  surrounded  by  a  veil  of  mist, 
which  preserves  the  cold  mass  by  stopping  light.  The  wetter 
and  warmer  the  air  is,  the  thicker  is  the  fog  which  results. 
Fogs  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  near  the  borders  of  the 
hot  and  cold  water,  are  peculiarly  dense  (chaps,  xxiii.  xxiv. 
xhii,  etc.) 

On  a  bright  day  after  a  shower  of  snow,  the  shadows  of 
posts  in  Hyde  Park  are  often  marked  out  in  lines  of  anow, 
when  the  rest  of  the  ground  has  been  cleared  by  sunlight. 
Of  two  vessels  of  water  in  sunlight  and  sliade,  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  house,  the  one  on  which  light  falls  most  loses  most 
weight  by  evaporation. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  19th  June 
1864. — Two  glass  vessels  intended  to  hold  milk  in  a  dairy, 
were  partially  filled  with  garden  mould  and  water,  made  equal 
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ill  weight,  aiid  exposed  on  opposite  sides  of  tlie  same  bouse — on 
the  north  side  under  a  verandah,  on  the  south  side  on  a  pillar. 
21d  June. — After  about  forty-eight  hours  weighed.  Weather 
fine ;  strong  S.W.  breezes,  and  bright  sun  during  the  day ;  clear 
sky  at  night ;  no  rain. 

Shadt 94^  ounces. 

Light 76 


Dift'erence  ....  18j 

Sun-light  is  a  force  which  lifts  water,  but  it  is  turned  aside 
by  any  screen  which  casts  a  dark  shade. 

But  if  the  whole  earth  were  warmer,  the  sea  would  be 
wanner  and  would  evaporate  faster,  to  form  more  clouds,  to 
give  more  shade  to  the  ice-condensers,  which  now  exist,  in 
spite  of  sunlight,  even  on  the  tops  of  volcanoes. 

If  Himalayan,  Scandinavian,  and  Icelandic  glaciers  exist 
because  there  is  a  warm  8ea  and  a  bright  aun  at  the  Equator, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  they  would  grow  larger,  and  that 
polar  systems  would  move  faster,  and  so  get  further  into 
warm  regions,  if  more  power  were  applied  at  the  boiler-end 
of  the  caloric  engine. 

The  same  result  foUows  if  more  fuel  is  burned  under  a 
still,  or  if  colder  water  is  poured  on  the  worm ;  in  either 
case  the  liquor  flows  faster.  If  weight  be  added  in  one  scale, 
or  taken  from  the  other,  the  result  is  the  same  on  the  balance. 

Because  there  are  Jai^e  glacier  systems  in  Iceland,  close 
above  boiling  water  and  molten  stone,  there  may  have 
been  glacial  periods  on  a  far  warmer  globe.  But  the  present 
state  of  things  appears  sufficient  to  account  for  all  glacial 
phenomena  yet  observed. 

Yet  another  theory  haa  been  started  to  account  for  glacial 
periods.     It  is  assumed  that  there  are  regions  in  space  which 
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are  colder  than  others,  and  that  the  solar  system  passes  through 
thesu  frigid  zones  at  stated  penods  These  regiona  aie  as  jet 
beyond  the  reich  of  a  mere  triveller  and  the  ice-ieuords 
which  hi  his  endea\ouied  to  tianslite  do  not  seem  to  reach 
far  back  oi  recur  at  intervals  If  an>tlung  i'*  to  be  learned 
about  fo=(sil  climates  patient  grublun^  m  mud  ml  ishes 
may  do  more  than  soirm^  at  on  e  ittei  I'jtronomeis  mti 
infinite  space 

The  way  upwards  lies  downwards  at  first  A  breaker 
falls  headlong  but  the  spra>  rise^  and  the  force  of  the  fall 
builds  up  the  lea  1  each  "We  must  wade  through  water  to 
dn  land  and  grjpe  m  diikness  before  we  can  reach  lyht 
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CHAPTEK   XLV. 

DEPOSITION  T. 

NATURAL  SCIENCF — FORCE — ENGINES — TOOLS — MAKES. 

In  the  preceding  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
that  some  tranches  of  geology  may  he  studied  experimentally. 

Small  engines,  which  are  worked  by  the  natitml  forces 
which  work  natural  engines,  imitate  nature ;  and  if  all  me- 
chanics are  parts  of  one  system,  that  which  is  learned  from 
one  engine  applies  to  all.  So  in  studying  "  dynamical 
geology,"  working-models  are  useful  aids. 

Men  can  neither  alter  the  laws  of  nature  nor  oppose  them 
with  success  ;  they  must  obey ;  but  they  can  work  with 
nature's  powers  by  obeying  nature's  laws.  An  engineer 
cannot  stir  a  boat  by  stuffing  a  furnace  with  ice  and  a  eon- 
denser  with  embers  ;  but  by  using  heat  and  cold  in  the  natural 
order  of  heat  below  and  cold  above,  pistons  are  lifted  and 
lowered,  and  steamboats  are  moved  horizontally  round  the 
world.  We  arc  too  shortlived  and  short-sighted  to  see  with 
bodily  eyes  lai^  geological  movements  and  changes,  which, 
in  long  periods  of  time,  take  place  in  air,  sea,  and  land,  about 
us  ;  we  cannot  even  hope  to  see  the  whole  of  the  outside  of 
the  ball  on  which  we  dwell ;  we  cannot  get  at  the  inside  of 
it  at  alL  The  comprehension  of  any  part  of  this  engine  is 
out  of  our  reach,  because  we  cannot  even  see  the  works.  But 
models  may  be  worked  by  the  aid  of  natural  forces,  and  when 
the  models  are  engines  of  manageable  size,  their  mode  of 
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actiou  ia  more  easily  understooiL     We  may  learn  something 
about  the  large  engine,  by  watching  how  small  ones  work. 

There  are  raaay  things  which  men  know  but  cannot  ex- 
plain, many  facts  which  we  are  incapable  of  understanding. 
We  cannot  explain  why  we  fall  in  aii,  sink  or  swim  in  water, 
and  stand  upon  earth.  We  know  the  facts,  but  do  not  ex- 
plain ttem  by  calling  a  force  "  gravitation,"  and  by  talking  of 
"gases,  fluids,  and  solids,"  and  their  "  specific  gravities."  But 
in  striving  to  reach  unattainable  knowledge,  some  has  been 
reached  which  is  power  when  applied  to  small  engines  ;  and 
which  gives  some  vague  notion  of  the  largest  engine  of  aH 
Astronomy  is  learned  from  the  fall  of  weights,  and  the  flight 
of  small  projectiles.  Geology  may,  in  like  manner,  be  learned 
from  geological  toys.  Himian  minds  cannot  grasp  the  ideas  of 
infinite  size  or  smallneas,  space,  time,  or  number ;  but  those 
who  think  are  driven  by  facts  to  perceive  that  these  incom- 
prehensible things  must  be.  If  there  be  a  limit  anywhere, 
what  is  beyond  it  ? 

Men  can  never  understand  the  great  engine  which  works 
in  infinite  space,  for  they  cannot  even  comprehend  an  atom  ; 
but  that  ia  no  reason  for  ceasing  to  strive.  An  old  Scotch 
saw  says,  "  Aim  at  a  gown  of  gowd,  and  ye'R  get  the  sleeve 
o't."  In  striving  to  understand  how  mountains  have  been 
made,  we  may  set  natural  mechanical  forces  to  build  and 
demolish  molehills ;  we  can  construct  and  watch  our  little 
In  seeking  abstract  knowledge,  things  of  practical 
3  of  the  golden  gown — are  found.  By  experiment, 
designedly  or  accidentally  made,  men  have  learned  all  that 
they  know  about  the  engine  with  wliich  they  travel  through 
space ;  and  they  have  used  their  knowledge  to  make  small 
useful  ei^inea  to  carry  them  round  the  deck  of  their  spherical 
rolling  ship. 
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By  geological  experiment,  liumau  minds  may  gain  more 
knowlei^  of  the  engine,  under  hatches,  and  by  imitating  it 
gain  more  power.  Engines  are  worked  only  by  using  natural 
powers  ;  these  were  found  out  while  searching  ;  the  most 
ignorant  searcher  may  chance  to  find  a  treasure,  even  on 
board  of  this  our  argosy  which  circles  round  the  sun. 

Water  and  steam  power  are  treasures,  but  only  applica- 
tions of  natural  force  to  human  engines. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  "invent"  a  water-mill,  and  a  clock, 
and  other  engines  worked  by  weights,  Tlie  hydraulic  cranes 
which  now  wave  their  black  iron  arms  hke  living  giants,  and 
lift  and  pout  out  cauldrons  of  molten  iron  as  a  man  lifts  a 
pail  of  water,  have  only  appeared  in  modem  times  ;  but  gra- 
vitation, which  works  all  these  engines,  had  been  pouring  rivers 
and  oceans  upon  the  eaxth,  and  steering  it  amongst  otlier 
stars,  before  there  were  men  or  miUelrs  to  use  that  natural 
mechanical  power.  Like  it,  steam  is  no  human  invention, 
and  its  application  to  engines  is  nothing  new.  It  is  told  that 
one  of  the  many  so-called  inventors  of  steam-engines  gained 
his  first  knowledge  of  steam-power  from  the  clattering  Kd  of 
his  mother's  kettle.  He  was  but  a  young  discoverer,  an 
observant  scholar  and  imitator ;  and  yet  his  mind  has  swayed 
other  minds  and  inanimate  matter,  ever  since  he  applied  the 
knowledge  which  descended  to  him  from  the  iirst  inventor 
of  kettles,  and  was  left  by  him  as  a  growing  fund  to  benefit 
all  engineers.  The  human  inventor  did  not  contrive  a  force  ; 
he  found  one,  and  so  gained  power  which  he  used.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  single  mechanical  principle  in  any  liuman  con- 
trivance, which  had  not  been  applied  to  some  natural  engine, 
long  before  the  principle  was  "invented"  and  "patented"  by 

Tlie  first  savage  who  boiled  a  root  iiu\\'ittingly  used  steam- 
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power  and  burst  Ijoilers,  in  the  food  which  he  ate.  A  Imman 
mind  had  swayed  the  movements  of  matter,  and  had  set  a 
caloric  engine  to  work  when  a  man  had  purposely  kindled  a 
fire.  But  the  appUcation  of  heat-power  is  far  older.  What- 
ever the  antiquity  of  men,  and  kettles,  and  fires  kindled  by  men 
to  boil  kettles,  may  be,  boiling  springa,  volcanoes,  the  world, 
heat,  and  light,  are  older  than  men  and  their  weak  inventions. 
The  tool-marks  of  the  old  engines  record  part  of  their  history 
on  rocks. 

In  striving  to  understand  the  records  and  the  engines,  the 
best  course  is  to  seek  after  the  powers  employed,  and  set 
them  to  work  when  found. 

If  the  minds  of  men  who  only  discovered  a  use  for  weight 
and  heat  still  sway  the  minds  of  engineers,  and  through  them 
and  their  engines  sway  the  movements  of  inanimate  matter,  a 
greater  Mind  can  at  least  do  as  much  with  the  universe  and 
the  minds  of  its  inhabitants.  Earnest  striving  to  solve  pro- 
blems in  natural  science  leads  to  this  belief  We  can  neither 
see  all  the  face  nor  reach  the  works  of  our  own  little  world,  nor 
can  we  hope  to  understand  even  that  one  wheel  hi  the  great 
engine ;  we  cannot  by  searching  find  out  its  Maker ;  but  we 
cannot  do  better  than  study  his  works.  The  more  we  see  of 
them,  the  plainer  it  must  appear  that  such  an  engine  had  a 
contriver  who  governs  it. 

In  making  geological  toys  to  imitate  parts  of  tlie  engine 
of  nature,  all  natural  mechanical  forces  yet  discovered  may  be 
employed  upon  all  materials  within  reach,  and  all  available 
wits  set  to  watch  results  and  turn  knowledge  to  practical  use. 

Millers  have  learned  to  use  gravitation  with  water-weights, 
in  spite  of  river-floods ;  engineers  may  leam  to  use  the  world's 
heat,  in  spite  of  volcanic  eruptions. 

It  has  been  done  in  Italy.     If  Icelanders  would  use  hot 
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springs  wMuh  have  worked  for  centuries,  they  might  have 
winter-gardens  and  hotliouaes  ;  they  might  boil  their  mutton 
for  nothing  and  sell  the  soup ;  they  might  at  least  warm  their 
houses  and  cow-byres,  irrigate  their  hay-fields,  and  wash  in 
the  hot  water  which  runs  to  waste  at  their  doors.  If  miners 
would  but  direct  the  natural  undeiground  heat-power  which 
moves  air  in  deep  mines,  they  might  save  human  lives,  and 
the  cost  of  power  expended  in  ventilation.  If  we  could  learn 
to  store  up  and  use  the  heat-power  which  lifts  water  above 
ground,  and  so  works  all  rivers  and  water-miUs,  there  is 
plenty  of  spare  sun-power  to  work  all  the  heat-machinea  on 
the  earth.  Magnetism  has  been  pressed  and  sent  to  sea  as 
pilot ;  that  giant  may,  perhaps,  be  act  to  harder  work.  Elec- 
tricity is  errand-boy  and  link-man,  gilder  and  doctor,  and 
strong  enough  for  any  place.  Light  paints  portraits,  kindles 
fires,  and  tells  the  shape  and  composition  of  distant  worlds. 
Light,  too,  may  be  haxnessed  and  set  to  work  in  time. 

Towards  useful  discoveiy  the  study  of  natural  science 
tends ;  it  can  lead  to  no  ill,  for  the  further  we  go  on  this  path 
the  nearer  we  get  to  truth.  Natural  science  is  not  taught  at 
English  schools,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who  studied 
there.  Some  school  of  philosophers  taught  that  the  world 
stood  upon  the  back  of  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  upon  a 
tortoise.  It  was  lawful  to  learn  this  much,  but  it  was  impious 
to  ask  what  the  tortoise  stood  upon :  no  one  knew  that  mys- 
tery, and  no  one  ought  to  seek  to  know  it.  Once  it  was 
impious  to  assert  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun.  But 
now  this  reign  of  authority  has  ended.  According  to  mo- 
dem views,  unstable  ground  may  be  cut  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  tortoise,  and  the  sun  docs  not  go  round  the 
world,  human  authority  notwithstanding.  We  may  now 
seek  truth  anywhere  and  everywhere  without  offence;  but 
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this  path. 

Natural  philosophy  is  now  opeu  to  all ;  but  hitherto  it  has 
been  little  t.iught.  Any  child  can  and  may  mate  experiments. 
Every  successful  effort  to  find  a  cause  is  a  fresh  gain  to  all ; 
the  search  for  truth  can  lead  to  no  ill  if  each  step  is  made 
upon  solid  facts.  AH  paths  lead  two  ways,  and  study  may  lead 
to  error  ;  but  those  who  travel  the  wrong  way  ignore  facts  or 
misunderstand  them.  He  who  sets  his  cart  to  drag  his  horse, 
mistaking  effects  for  causes,  may  travel  fast ;  but  he  can  never 
rise.  All  inorganic  forms  which  have  been  accounted  for,  re- 
cord movements ;  all  movements  which  have  been  explained, 
have  causes.  Any  attempt  to  decipher  these  records  and 
discover  movements,  forces,  and  causes,  ought  to  lead  up 
towards  the  great  First  Cause,  whose  mind  and  will  contrived 
and  made  the  natural  engine  of  the  universa  Every  fact  and 
finger-posts  on  every  path  tried,  aims  at  this  central  truth,  as 
the  compass  aims  at  the  Pole. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  thus  far  to  rise  gradually  from 
small  engines  and  their  marks  to  larger  ones,  from  drauglits 
in  a  room  to  trade  winds,  from  raindrops  and  gutters  to  ocean- 
cuirents  and  geological  denudation.  A  further  attempt  will 
be  made  to  show  the  use  of  working-models  in  learning  the 
unwritten  history  of  great  events  ;  of  tilings  which  are  too 
big  to  be  seen  by  little  men  ;  of  changes  which  occupy  longer 
time  than  human  lives.  The  deposition  of  sedimentaiy  strata, 
and  their  upheaval,  follow  after  the  denudation  which  made 
the  chips.  Tlie  way  upwards  lies  downwards  at  first,  for  all 
paths  yet  tried  lead  inwards,  and  aim  at  some  undeiground 
central  force  hidden  there. 
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DEPOSITION  3 — TIME  2 — TEMFBEATUKE — LIGIIT — AIR — 
■WATER— WINDS — WAVES — FORM. 

Time. — In  chap.  ix.  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  a  rate 
of  denudation  proves  the  ancient  date  of  a  recent  seriea  of 
events  in  the  geology  of  Iceland,  A  rate  of  deposition  is 
another  measure  of  past  time.  If  the  surface  of  the  world 
has  been  gi'ound  down  and  worn  away  so  as  to  produce 
certain  sculptured  forms,  the  chips  must  be  somewhere,  and 
the  rubbish-heaps  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  and  to  the 
time  spent  upon  it.  We  judge  of  a  carpenter  by  his  chips  ; 
and  so  we  estimate  other  work.  It  is  manifest  tliat  a  vast 
number  of  trees  have  been  sawn  up  at  spots  in  Scandinavia, 
because  of  the  heaps  of  sawdust  on  shore  and  below  the  miUs, 
in  the  river  and  in  the  river-bed.  An  old  mine  is  known  by 
large  rubbish-heaps.  An  old  furnace  is  known  by  large  hills 
of  cinders.  Ancient  and  long- continued  human  occupation 
of  the  coast  of  Denmark,  is  proved  by  large  heaps  of  oyster- 
shells,  gnawed  hones,  and  such  contents  of  "  kitchen  middens." 
The  evidence  for  time  is  ecLually  good  if  the  carpenter  has 
struck  work,  or  the  saw-miU  has  stopped,  or  the  mine  is 
"  knocked,"  or  the  furnace  "blown  out,"  or  the  men  who  ate 
the  oysters  are  eaten  by  worms. 

So  it  is  with  sedimentary  rocks.  They  are  chips ;  and, 
from  their  thickness,  it  is  plain  that  a  great-number  of  engines, 
of  some  kind,  have  been  hewing  rocks  for  a  very  long  time, 
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and  shooting  the  rubbish  into  the  sea,  to  be  earned  and 
packed.  So  deposition  may  equal  denudation,  but  cannot 
exceed  it. 

In  most  cases,  the  only  attainable  ineaaure  of  deuuda- 
tion,  and  the  only  time-keeper,  for  past  time,  is  the  size 
of  these  beds  of  rubbish.  Eiver  denudation  in  Iceland 
is  older  than  Icelandic  history ;  so  is  glacial  denudation. 
The  discoverers  named  the  land,  and  the  '  ice'  did  not  grow- 
there  in  a  day.  A  rate  of  glacial  action  has  not  been  found, 
and  it  certainly  varies.  The  machine  is  workii^  full  speed 
in  Greenland ;  it  has  struck  work  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  work- 
ing half  speed  in  Scandinavia.  Taking  the  present  rate  in 
Iceland  as  something  like  a  medium  rate  for  many  ages, 
the  measure  of  the  work  done  is  the  quantity  of  mnd  now 
carried  out  of  the  groove  in  which  ice  works. 

An  old  fisherman's  test  for  clear  water  may  be  used  when 
a  better  guage  is  wanting.  Fish  will  not  take  a  fly  in  muddy 
water,  probably  because  they  cannot  see  it  from  their  haunts 
at  the  bottom ;  and  the  test  for  fisbable  water  is  :  "Wade 
ye  in  to  yer  knees,  and  when  ye  can  count  yer  ten  taes  she'll 
fush."  In  the  sea  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  shells  are 
visible  in  many  fathoms.  In  glacier-rivers  in  general,  and  in 
large  Icelandic  rivers  in  particular,  the  fisherman's  test  shows 
water  as  thick  as  the  muddiest  of  Scotch  rivers  in  the  wildest 
spate,  or  the  water  in  London  when  Faraday  dropped  his  card 
on  Father  Thames,  and  found  him  filthy.  "Wade  into  the 
Hvita  up  to  the  ankles,  and  the  bare  feet  are  wholly  hidden 
from  the  eyes  by  white  mud.  Most  of  the  Icelandic  rivers  are 
like  it,  and  wont  "  fush  "  at  alL  The  Hvitd  is  a  broad,  deep, 
rapid,  thick,  gray  stream,  larger  than  the  Thames,  and  all  the 
mnd  is  ground  by  glaciers  from  igneous  rocks.  The  quantity 
of  mud  io  a  gallon,  and  the  nnmber  of  gallons  which  pass  in  a 
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given  time,  would  give  a  rougli  measure  of  the  work  of  denu- 
dation accomplished  in  this  basin.  If  the  beds  of  sediment 
could  be  found  and  identified,  they  would  equal  the  groove 
made,  Beds  of  rock-chips  cannot  be  referred  to  the  several 
gi'ooves  whence  tliey  were  taken ;  but  chips  do  not  escape 
from  the  world  ;  and  because  all  sedimentary  rocks  are  chips, 
and  denudation  at  the  fastest  known  rate  is  slow,  all  history 
must  be  as  nothing  to  the  geological  time  which  is  measured 
by  sedimentary  rocks.  Modern  geology  deals  chiefly  with 
rubbish-heaps  of  this  kind,  with  their  transport  and  packing, 
and  with  the  order  in  which  the  layers  are  laid.  Except  in 
the  case  of  glacial  drift,  no  attempt  is  made  to  trace  stones  to 
parent  rocks  in  position ;  but  deposition  clearly  results  from 
denudation,  from  transport  of  materials,  sorting  aud  packing ; 
and  all  these  operations  occupy  time. 


Form  residts  from  movement,  and  movement  from  Force. 
The  forms  of  sedimentary  beds  record  movements,  and  the 
forces  which  caused  them  :  and  they  are  thermometers  also, 
for  they  register  temperature. 

If  the  packing  of  a  l>ed  of  silt  records  water-work,  it  also 
records  some  temperature  greater  than  the  freezing-point  of 
wat«r  at  the  earth's  surface.  Pebbles  and  grains  of  sand, 
which  retain  their  shapes  though  cemented  together,  record 
that  a  temperature  less  than  the  melting-point  of  the  stone 
has  endured  at  the  spot  ever  since  the  bed  of  silt  fell  through 
unfrozen  water.  The  maximum  limit  of  temperature  at  a 
particular  spot  is  thus  recorded  for  the  whole  of  the  time 
during  which  this  particular  form  has  lasted. 

The  Forces  which  pack  silt,  by  moving  an-  and  water,  are 
the  same  which  work  denudation,  and  the  engines  and  tools 
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are  the  same.  Loose  stones  are  carried,  sorted,  and  pacted 
by  rivers  and  land-ice,  by  ocean-currents  and  winds,  by 
waves,  and  by  floats  which  are  strong  enough  to  carry  such 
weights.  The  fall  of  the  sediment  is  a  result  of  gravitation, 
the  rise  of  the  water  results  from  heat  as  it  appears. 

The  forms  are  the  tool-marks  of  these  engines,  and  by 
learning  the  marks,  ancient  work  may  be  assigned  to  the 
engine  which  did  it,  and  to  the  mechanical  force  which 
drives  the  engine. 

In  order  to  learn  the  marks,  the  engine  may  be  watched, 
or,  when  any  part  of  it  is  out  of  reach,  another  part  may  be 
watched,  and  the  lesson  so  learned  indirectly.  We  cannot 
get  to  the  surface  of  the  ait,  but  we  can  watch  waves  on  the 
surface  of  water,  and  study  the  barometer  ;  we  cannot  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  we  can  watch  the  air-engine  at 
work  upon  snow  and  sand-drifts  on  shore,  and  study  the 
sea-beach  at  low  tide.     We  can  see  the  tools  at  work. 

Waves. — When  a  fluid  is  moved  by  any  force,  the  smooth 
surface  takes  a  form  which  indicates  the  direction  of  move- 
ment :  if  solids  are  moved  by  the  moving  fluid,  they  too  are 
packed  into  corresponding  shapes,  which  may  endure  to 
record  what  happened  at  a  particular  time  and  place.  In 
order  to  recognise  work  done  by  an  old  wave,  the  tldng  to 
study  is  an  existing  wave. 

Waves  on  a  slream. — A  stream  of  water,  or  of  any  other 
fluid,  while  ilowing  over  an  uneven  bed,  or  in  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, curls  over  and  forms  waves.  Tlie  water  is  draped  down- 
wards, but  it  is  also  thrown  upwards  and  from  side  to  side  by 
reflection  from  impediments,  and  it  moves  in  curves,  which 
produce  wave-forms  above,  and  wave-marks  below. 

By  knowing  these  wave-forms  anglers  know  where  to  seek 
fish,  and   boatmen  how  to   avoid  stones.      In  deeper  water 
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similar  forms  betray  reefs  and  saadbaiika  ;  on  dry  groTind  silt- 
forraa  record  the  passage  of  current's,  aod  of  departed  waves, 
even  waves  in  the  invisible  air.  In  any  bed  of  sedimentary 
rock,  similar  forms  record  similar  movements. 


We  are  driven  to  issumethat  witt,r,  and  other  fluids,  ton 
sist  of  particles,  and  that  tbty  jostle  and  rebound ,  that  the 
shapes  of  waves  upon  lunning  streams  result  from  the  diiec 
tions  in  which  force  and  lesistance  act  upon  these  pirticles 

AVhen  fluid  and  solid  paiticles,  diy  dust,  sand,  small  shot, 
and  similar  materials,  are  poured  down  a  slope,  wave-forms 
and  movements  resemble  each  other  m  all  the  stredJnb  In 
sorting  dusi>*hot,  a  stream  is  allowed  to  escape  from  under  a 
sluice,  and  the  shot,  in  rolling  down  a  board,  moves  like  water 
in  a  "  lasher."  A  single  ball  or  a  big  stone  leaps  down-hill  in 
curves,  which  agree  with  wave-curves  on  water-streams. 
Waves  which  the  wind  drives  along  the  surface  of  stagnant 
water,  also  resemble  curves  described  by  solids.  A  ball 
played  on  a  billiard-table  bounds,  and  rebounds ;  jostles  other 
balls,  and  moves  on  the  plane  as  waves  do  in  a  pond,  or  like 
tidal  waves  reflected  from  continents.  We  may  assume  that 
fluids  consist  of  particles  which  also  jostle  and  rebound. 

If  a  marble  ia  driven  against  one  end  of  a  i-ow  of  marbles, 
the  driving  force  and  the  motion  pass  from  ball  to  ball 
through  the  series ;  and  the  last  ball  moves  till  the  force 
which  moved  it  is  transferred  elsewhere ;  or,  being  changed. 
If  water  consists  of  particles,  then  water  and 
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loose  sand  niake  a  series,  aud  uiotioii  aiiil  force  pass  through 
it  to  the  last  particle  which  records  the  moveineut  when  it 
stops.  Some  force— sunlight^  for  example — moves  air  ;  and 
the  wind  stirs  the  sea,  which  stirs  sand ;  the  last  grains  of 
this  series  take  the  form  of  water-waves,  on  the  sea-beach 
and  in  deep  water.  The  sand-form  records  movement  in 
water,  air,  and  light,  if  light  be  the  force  which  started  this 
train 

Water-waves  produce  waves  on  sand.  Waves  in  air  also 
produce  like  forms  in  dry  dust^  Waves  of  sound  are  copied 
in  dry  sand  spread  on  a  sounding-board,  and  on  water  io  a 
musical  glass.  Photography  and  photometry  record  move- 
ments in  light,  or  movements  caused  by  light,  and  philoso- 
phers have  come  to  believe  tliat  light  is  but  an  effect  of  sys- 
tems of  waves  movii^  in  some  unknown  fluid,  as  sound- 
waves move  in  air.  Each  of  these  things — water,  air,  and  the 
fluid  whose  waves  are  light — is  capable  of  moving  other  things. 

The  moving  force  which  moved  the  first  particles  in  the 
series,  of  which  the  last  retains  the  recording  form,  is  the  force 
which  did  this  work ;  if  light  moves  the  air,_ light  makes  the 
ripple-mark  on  the  beach.     Are  we  to  stop  there  ? 

In  the  row  of  marbles  a  hand  and  a  human  will  were  in 
the  series,  and  the  will  moved  the  last  marble.  In  silt-beds 
and  old  stratified  rocks,  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  may 
seem  endless  ;  but  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  ripple-mark  must 
be  will  also,  unless  there  is  movement  without  a  cause 
somewhere  short  of  the  will.  Unless  there  is  a  will  at  the 
end  of  the  train  of  macliinery,  sand,  or  the  sea,  or  the  wind, 
or  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  some  other  inanimate  ■  thing,  moves 
without  a  cause  ;  which  is  contrary  to  experience,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  assumed  in  any  train  of  reasoning.  We  never 
find  marbles  and  billiard-balls,  shot  and  shell,  moving  with- 
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out  a  cause,  and  most  of  theif  movements  can  be  traced  ba<;k 
to  human  will :  why  should  lai^er  or  smaller  particles, 
worlds,  or  atoms,  move  without  a  cause,  more  than  these  ? 

Forms  which  result  fram  denudation  and  from  deposition 
are  as  figures  on  a  dial-plate  which  record  movements ;  from 
them  the  moving  force  may  be  sought  through  the  works  : 
the  further  men  can  reach  the  better,  if  they  pause  to  think 
of  Him  who  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  feel  that  they  are 
looking  at  the  works  of  their  Maker,  when  they  study  natural 
science,  and  the  tool-marks  of  His  engines. 
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CHAPTER    XLVll. 

DEPOSITION  3— WINDS  2 — WAVEb  2 — W\VE-MAl:KS. 

Because  bhe  works  of  nature  ai-e  too  large  for  human  inspec- 
tion, working-models  of  them  help  comprehension.  Imme- 
diate causes  are  learned  by  watcMng  the  rapid  growth  of 
form.  The  wind  i8  invisible,  but  smoke  and  waves  are  not; 
and  through  their  visible  forms  and  moVenieuts,  invisible 
movements  and  forms  may  be  seen. 

When  wind  blows  along  the  calm  surface  of  still  water  it 
does  not  move  in  straight  lines,  horizontally  ;  it  strikes  down- 
wards, and  rolls  along,  driving  the  water-surface  before  it. 
On  a  windy  day,  where  a  mountaineer  has  fired  a  moor,  the 
white  stream  of  smoke  flying  over  the  brown  heath  rolls  as  it 
tiies.  It  rolls,  and  breaks,  and  surges  over  the  plain,  as  the 
wind  does.  It  flows  down  hill  into  a  valley,  and  roUs  up  the 
opposite  slope ;  and  where  the  smoke  strikes  visibly,  the 
brown  heath  bends  before  the  invisible  wm  L  When  home 
farmer  is  burning  weeds  near  a  1  ay  field  the  wa\eH  on  the 
sea  of  green  fit  into  the  curves  of  the  smoke-clo  id  and  the 
smoke  betrays  the  immediate  cause  of  tl  e  movement  thoUj,h 
it  is  invisible  Air  does  not  flow  m  fldt  sbpets  di  tri^H 
streams,  but  roUs  as  water  does  in  a  river.  Because  the  river 
rolls,  sand  is  packed  into  the  shapes  of  waves,  on  water,  heath, 
and  grass,  which  are  driven  by  rolling  streams  of  air. 

When  a  breeze  begins  to  stir  the  glassy  surface  of  a  lake, 
floats  move  slowly  along,  while  tiny  waves  and  floats  rise  and 
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fall,  advance  and  slide  back,  as  they  are  pushed  hy  the  wind, 
and  pulled  down  hy  weight.  The  surface  "ripples,"  and 
moves  as  far  as  the  force  can  drive  it.  The  far  end  of  a 
eanal  grows  deeper  when  the  wind  blows  along  it,  Laige 
lakes  rise  to  leeward ;  high  tides  coincide  with  strong  gales 
at  sea.  Water  is  driven  by  the  wind,  and  the  shape  of  a 
wave  suggests  that  it  is  moving  water  driven  up  over  water 
at  rest,  and  falling  back  when  the  force  has  done  all  it  can  to 
push  it  over  and  make  a  breaker  of  a  roller. 

The  force  which  moved  the  ait  is  transferred  to  the  water, 
and  from  particle  to  particle  ;  and  thus  a  "  curl  on  the  wafer" 
grows ;  bigger  waves  grow,  and  some  \a.vge  ones  even  move 
faster  than  the  wind,  and  so  foretell  appixjaching  storms. 

The  force  which  is  thus  transmitted  is  also  reileeted,  bent 
aside,  accumulated,  dispersed,  accelerated,  and  retarded.  So 
the  forms  of  waves,  and  their  movements,  are  complicated 
and  hard  to  comprehend. 

Horizontal  movements. — Waves,  moving  upon  the  surface, 
are  not  straight  continuous  ridges,  crossing  the  path  of  the 
wind ;  but  short  curved  ridges,  moving  and  spreading  in 
many  directiona  Waves  on  any  puddle  are  like  sea-waves 
in  this  respect. 

Barnespool  at  Eton  is  a  sheltered  pool,  walled  round,  and 
spanned  by  a  bridge.  When  the  wind  blows  strongly  from 
the  west,  curved  systems  of  smaJl  waves  are  driven  in  under 
the  bridge  ;  they  strike  against  the  walls,  and  curl  round  the 
piers,  and  they  rebound  from  side  to  side.  The  force  which 
moves  the  wind  is  transferred  to  water,  transmitted  through 
a  series  of  water-particles,  bent  aside  in  passing  the  pier, 
reflected  from  the  walls,  and  finally  recorded  upon  a  mina- 
ture  beach.  These  small  systems  are  very  complicated,  and 
as  hard  to  comprehend  as  larger  wave-systems,  but  they  are 
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better  seen,  because  the  wliole  pool  can  be  seen  at  uuce.  The 
waves  can  be  watched  from  the  bridge,  bending,  crossing,  and 
re-crossing ;  meeting,  passing,  rebounding  from  the  walls,  and 
gradually  fading  away  into  a  calm  at  the  sheltered  end  of  the 
stagnant  pooL  Barnespool  was  the  sole  teacher  of  this  science 
at  Eton. 

It  is  easy  to  draw  and  map  out  these  wave-systems,  and 
to  apply  the  knowledge  to  larger  systems  of  waves.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  invisible  particles  of  water  move,  by  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  solid  floats.  There  is  no  general  move- 
ment in  the  water,  but  there  is  a  slow  drift  on  the  surface. 
Apples,  orange-peel,  hits  of  ice,  and  other  things  which  float 
deep,  advance  slowly  towards  the  calm,  but  they  do  not  move 
steadily,  or  in  straight  paths.  They  move  as  the  water  does, 
up  and  down,  forwards  and  backwards,  describing  curved 
paths,  like  waltzers  or  tumblers,  wlio  whirl  and  roll  wliile  they 
advance.  The  wJiole  of  these  movements  clearly  result  from 
the  force  which  moved  the  wind,  and  that  is  sunlight,  according 
to  modern  science.  The  beacli  at  tlie  end  is  the  tool-mark  of 
the  engine  driven  by  some  mechanical  force.  It  is  a  photo- 
graph. 

What  is  true  of  this  puddle  is  true  of  laiger  ponds. 
Tlie  Serpentine,  in  London,  is  a  larger  sheet  of  water 
spanned  by  a  larger  bridge,  under  which  waves  pass.  Waves 
at  the  far  end  cannot  be  seen  from  the  bridge,  but  they  can 
be  followed  and  watched.  The  systems  move  fastest  in  the 
middle  ;  they  are  retarded  by  the  sides,  and  so  form  loops,  as 
they  do  under  every  arch.  At  the  end,  the  loops  beat  upon 
a  concave  dam,  and  the  waves  are  reflected ;  they  return  and 
meet  at  a  focus,  where  the  force  which  drove  them  is  accumu- 
lated. The  waves  leap  highest  in  tlie  focus  of  the  wall,  and 
there  they  disperee,  and  set  oif  again,  moving  back  against 
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the  wind  which  drove  them  forward,  At  the  sides  of  the 
canal,  two  systems  of  breakers  cross  each  othei  diagonally. 
One  is  tlie  side  of  the  loop  which  is  moving  forwards,  the 
other  is  the  side  of  the  reflected  loop  whicii  is  moving  back- 
wards. Orange-peel  and  water-logged  apples  leap  and  rock 
to  and  fra,  advance  and  retire,  as  water-particles  must  do ; 
and  ducks  in  search  of  food  paddle  about  under  the  wall, 
and  use  their  experience  of  reflected  force  to  avoid  shipwreck. 
Force,  from  which  all  these  complicated  movements  result, 
is  still  the  same ;  and  the  shape  of  the  gravel  beach,  and  piles 
of  drifted  rubbish  upon  it,  record  the  movement  and  tlie  force. 

The  same  thing  is  to  be  seen  whei-ever  there  is  a  beach. 

At  Weymouth,  the  waves  of  a  lai^e  hay  dash  against  a 
concave  sea-wall,  and  rebound.  Systems  of  large  size  may 
be  seen  advancing  from  the  horizon,  and  retreating  from  the 
wall ;  crossing  and  recrossing,  and  meeting  in  the  focus,  as 
truly  as  invisible  waves  of  sound  and  light  meet  in  the  focus 
of  a  reflector.  The  waves  driven  by  an  accumulation  of 
ibree  leap  up  to  form  cones  and  pyramids,  and  jets  of  spray ; 
and  the  sea  boils. 

From  the  top  of  Portland  Islartd,  which  makes  one  horn 
of  this  bay,  still  larger  Atlantic  waves  are  seen  moving 
rapidly  up  channel.  They  are  retarded  by  the  ebb,  are  accele- 
rated by  the  flood ;  they  are  turned  aside  in  passing  the  Bill 
of  Portland,  curl  round  into  the  shelter,  and  roll  into  the 
bay.  They  are  reflected  from  the  beach;  the  foree  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  focus,  dispersed  beyond  it ;  ships  at  anchor  and 
water-legged  buoys  rock  in  the  sea ;  and  one  side  of  the  Cliesil 
Bank  records  these  movements,  and  the  amount  of  deflected 
force  expended  in  building  this  beach  behind  Portland. 

The  whole  is  but  an  enlarged  edition  of  Bai'nespool.  luoie 
diflicult  to  see  and  harder  to  comprehend,  because  laiger.     A 
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whole  system  is  sceu  from  the  bridge  at  Eton  ;  ten  minutes 
will  carry  an  observer  from  one  end  of  the  Sei'pentine  to  the 
other ;  but  from  Weymouth  to  the  Bill  of  Portland  is  a  day's 
match,  and  the  wide  Atlantic  is  beyond. 

On  Isle  de  Ehe,  near  Rochelle,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
stands  a  tall  lighthouse,  called  Tour  de  Ealene.  It  stan(Ja 
iipon  a  sandy  point,  with  weU-marked  sea-beaches.  Outside 
the  point  is  a  long  flat  shoal,  at  the  end  of  which  stands  a 


second  lighthouse  on  a  rock  which  is  covered  at  high  tide. 
Big  waves  rolling  in  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic 
hit  upon  the  end  of  this  shoaL  They  are  most  retarded  whei-e 
the  water  is  shallowest ;  and  so  the  long  cuiTed  ridges  become 
loops,  bend  and  curl  inwards.  They  do  no  more  than  smaller 
waves  do  on  points  in  BarQespool ;  but  from  their  greater 
size  these  crass-rollers  are  very  remarkable,  and  do  very  le- 
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markable  work.  One  moving  system  thus  bent  on  a  slioal 
beyond  tlie  limits  of  vision  appears  to  be  two  systems  moving 
diagonally  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  shoal,  the  point,  and 
the  lighthouse  upon  it.  The  long  rollers  break  and  form  a 
moving  network,  whose  knots  are  tall  crested  "  white  horses" 
advancing  directly  upon  the  end  of  the  spit ;  while  the 
meshes  are  green  rollers,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  breaking  heavily  on  opposite  sides  of  the  point. 

The  bent  sea-waves  converge  and  meet  at  their  focus 
below  the  lighthouse,  ms  rays  of  refracted  sunlight  convei^e 
and  meet  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  above.  The  form  of  the 
sand-spit  records  this  movement,  as  the  Chesil  Bank,  and 
miniature  banks  in  the  Serpentine  and  in  Bamespool, 
record  the  movements  of  smaller  waves  there.  But  in  this 
case  the  pool  is  too  large  to  be  seen,  and  harder  to  under- 
stand for  that  reason. 

Tides  are  but  larger  waves  harder  to  comprehend,  and 
driven  by  a  different  variety  of  force.  If  ordinary  sea-waves 
result  from  the  radiating  force  which  moves  the  winds,  these 
appear  to  result  from  the  converging  force  of  gi'avitation, 
which  drags  water  towards  centres,  outside  of  the  circles  which 
bound  the  sea.  Tide-waves  rise  under  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
follow  them  westward  ;  but  they  too  rebound,  and  their  vast 
and  complicated  movements  have  not  been  fully  unravelled. 

"Where  tides  have  been  mapped  and  so  brought  within 
teach  of  human  vision,  the  movements  of  tidal  waves  appear 
to  agree  with  those  of  common  waves,  which  are  impeded  in 
wandering  over  the  surface  of  smaller  pools. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  study  uncontrollable  tides  or  Atlantic 
waves  ;  a  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  engine  may  be  fished 
out  of  every  puddle.  The  advance  of  the  tidal  wave  in  tlie 
Bay  of  Pnndy,  where  the  rise  is  from  40  to  7.'  feet,  though  it 
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is  one  of  the  gi'andest  sights  in  nature,  is  but  a  large  copy  of 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  broken  waves  in  any  creek,  or  on  any 
sandy  beach- 
When  something  of  the  moYancnt  of  waves  has  been 
learned,  marks  made  by  waves  on  sand  and  gravel  beaches 
are  comprehensible  ;  and  similar  marks,  wherever  found,  can 
be  referred  to  their  immediate  cause,  and  their  meaning  so  far 
interpreted.  Till  the  movements  of  waves  are  studied,  their 
marks  mean  nothing,  because  their  language  is  a  foreign  speech. 

At  p.  340,  vol.  i,  a  lesson  taught  by  the  ebb-tide  is  set 
down  as  it  was  learned  on  a  Highland  strand  ;  it  is  good  for 
aU  strands,  new  and  old,  if  only  they  retain  the  tool-marks  of 
Deposition  by  waves. 

Old  rifple-marhs  on  the  millstone  grits  of  Yorkshire,  in 
quarries  near  Pately  Bridge,  are  still  as  perfect  as  they  are  on 
a  strand  from  which  the  ebb  has  just  retired.  Wlien  a  new 
surface  in  the  quarry  is  laid  bare,  ripple-marks  are  the  same 
in  shape,  size,  colour,  and  material,  as  ripple-marks  in  the  sea. 
Tracks  of  creatures  which  wr^gled,  and  crawled,  and  hopped, 
and  walked  about  on  the  wet  sand  ages  ago,  are  as  fresh  upon 
the  stone  as  similar  tracks  made  within  the  hour.  It  was 
recorded  upon  one  slab  that  water  had  moved  first  towards 
the  north-east,  and  then  towards  the  south-east,  or  that  two 
systems  of  waves  had  crossed.  The  surface  so  marked  by 
moving  water  was  left  dry,  marked  by  moving  creatures,  and 
dimpled  by  faUing  drops  of  rain  or  by  rising  bubbles  of  some 
gas.  This  surface  now  is  solid  rock ;  thousands  Uke  it  lie 
over  it  and  under  it,  like  pages  in  a  book  ;  many  thick  beds 
of  sandstone  are  piled  like  volumes  stacked  in  the  corner  of  a 
room.  Tlie  system  stands  low  in  the  series  of  geological 
i-ecoids,  but  tar  above  the  floor.  The  beds  in  these  quarries 
have  l>een  shattered,  bi-oken,  distorted,  distm'bed,  upheaved. 
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crumpled  ;  big  angular  rents,  fissures,  and  fractures,  are  there 
as  plainly  seen  as  fractures  made  with  gunpowder  and  sledge- 
hammers. Some  of  the  rifts  have  been  filled,  and  in  some  of 
these  are  valuable  metals,  which  are  worked.  Since  the  veins 
were  formed,  the  sides  of  the  crack  have  moved,  for  there  are 
slickensides  in  the  veins  ;  they  have  moved  in  various  direc- 
tions, for  marks  on  the  smooth  surface  cross  each  other  where 
they  have  rubbed.  Since  aU  these  movements  took  place, 
the  broken  edges  of  the  broken  beds  have  been  ground  away 
and  rounded  off — "  denuded"  into  tlie  shape  of  the  Yorkshire 
hills  and  dales. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  and  many  other  changes,  and  of 
aU  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  the  tool-mark  of  a  tiny  water- 
wave,  and  the  spoor  of  living  creatures,  record  certain  facts  in 
language  too  plain  to  be  gainsaid  or  misunderstood. 

Low  down  in  the  geological  pile  of  stone  hooks,  on  a  spot 
in  a  crumpled  torn  page  of  millstone  grit,  it  is  recorded  that 
long  ago  there  was  deposit  and  packing  of  silt  in  fluid  water, 
which  moved  as  water  now  moves  on  the  nearest  sandbank  in 
the  Humber ;  that  plants  grew,  that  living  creatures  crawled, 
and  that  rain  fell  from  the  air.  There  is  no  human  standard 
measure  for  such  denudation  and  deposition,  or  for  snch  time 
as  this  ;  but  the  form  rasters  the  working  of  the  old  engine, 
which  still  works. 

The  dimate  of  Yorkshire  is  also  recorded  within  certain 
limits.  The  water  was  not  frozen  ;  it  was  not  steam,  nor  was 
it  too  hot  for  animal  and  vegetable  Kfe.  The  coal  vegetation 
wliich  succeeded  resembles  tropical  vegetation  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  probable  that  the  climate  was  warm.  Sometimes 
an  inorganic  shape  is  laid  bare  in  the  Yorkshire  quaiTies, 
which  has  no  counterpart  on  cold  misty  northern  shores,  and 
these  sha.pes  tell  their  story  more  ceiiainly  than  fossils,     li 
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is  only  probable  that  a  plant  like  a  paint-tree  had  a  siniilai 
nature ;  it  is  not  certain.  It  was  probable  tliat  an  extinct 
elephant  lived  where  the  climate  was  hot ;  bnt  it  has  been 
proved  by  the  discovery  of  wooUy  hair  beside  mauintoth's 
bones,  and  on  the  skin  of  a  mammoth,  -which  fell  out  of 
frozen  ground  about  Behring's  Straits,  that  the  fossil  elephants 
which  lived  about  the  "glacial  period"  were  pro^dded  with 
natural  coverings  to  resist  the  cold  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land when  English  mammoths  lived. 

The  trees  of  the  eo'al-formation  may  have  flourished  in 
colder  climates,  though  they  are  like  the  tropical  vegetation 
which  now  feeds  elephants.  No  experiment  can  test  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  shape  of  a  fossil  shell,  and  from  the 
habits  of  living  things  ;  but  Inoiganic  forms  record  facts  which 
seem  never  to  vary.  Frozen  mud,  mud  packed  by  waves,  and 
sun-baked  mud  of  the  present  day,  must,  so  far  as  we  know, 
be  like  mud  baked,  washed,  or  frozen,  at  the  time  when  the 
first  bed  of  silt  was  formed. 

Beside,  and  mingled  with  ripplc-niarks,  certain  inorganic 
foi-ms  are  occasionally  laid  bare  in  quarries  near  Pately  Bridge, 
which  seem  to  mean  baking  rather  than  freezing :  a  warm 
climate  in  the  place  where  millstone  grits  are  found.  One 
seemed  to  be  a  form  moulded  in  sand,  partly  by  air.  Dry- 
looking  white  sand,  apparently  blown  by  the  wind,  is  scarcely 
bound  together,  and  rests  loosely  where  it  fell  upon  a  strange, 
brown,  rounded  form,  whose  section  shows  minute  bedding. 
It  seems  as  if  a  bank  of  sand  and  mud  beside  a  runlet  had 
been  well  baked  tiU  it  cracked,  that  the  edges  were  rounded 
off  by  tides  or  floods  tall  a  definite  form,  a  tool-mark  of 
deposition  and  denudation,  was  moulded  in  sand.  Then 
came  a  sheet  of  brown  mud  or  a  green  coat  of  vegetation, 
now  I'educed  to  a  colour,  and  over  this  the  dry  white  sand 
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appears  to  have  drifted.  Tlieii  came  a  deluge  of  clean  gray 
sand,  which  buried  the  whole,  hid  it  and  preseiTed  it  till  it 
was  quarried  hj  Yorkshiremen  in  search  of  paviug-stoncs. 
The  whole  document  must  be  read  together  before  the  record 
is  understood, 

Eipple-marks  are  iamiliar  to  geologists,  hut  other  in- 
organic fossil  forma  have  not  been  much  noticed,  though  they 
are  equally  worthy  of  attention  as  records.  Eipple-marfe 
abound  in  sedimentary  rocks  of  all  ages.  In  the  old  rocks  of 
Orkney  are  ripple-marked  slates.  In  the  oldest  of  Welsh 
slates,  where  no  trace  of  life  has  yet  been  found,  ripples  are 
perfect.  In  these  old,  unaltered,  sedimentary  beds,  which 
liave  been  tilted,  shattered,  baked,  and  crumpled,  the  hard 
blue  suiface  of  a  Hag  when  newly  bared  is  often  rippled  as 
plainly  as  the  nearest  mud-bank.  But  in  older  Canadian 
beds  which  have  been  more  altered,  even  these  marks  ai'e 
obliterated. 

Where  the  form  exists  it  teUs  its  own  tale  ;  it  teUs  that 
the  fusing  point  of  the  rock  has  not  been  reached  at  the  place 
since  the  mark  was  made ;  that  the  freezing  point  of  the 
fluid  which  packed  the  sand  or  mud  was  not  reached  when 
the  waves  moved  But  when  the  form  has  been  obliterated 
at  one  part  of  an  altered  bed,  though  preserved  elsewhere,  it 
proves  that  some  other  force  has  been  at  work  since  the  sedi- 
ment was  paeked  by  waves. 

The  alphabet  of  form  is  to  he  leai'ned  from  engines  work- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  but  inscriptions  to  be  reail 
are  stored  below,  and  some  of  them  are  harder  t«  read  tlinn 
ripple-marks,  because  they  were  written  undeiground. 
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DEPOSITION  4 — WINDS  3 — WAVES  3 — BEACHES. 

The  most  characteiTstic  wave-mark  is  a  teach.  It  is  a  foriii 
like  that  of  waves  which  beat  upon  it,  one  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  watching  waves.  A  more  beautiful  thing  than 
a  big  wave  is  not  to  he  found  in  nature.  Many  a  pleasant 
dreamy  hour  has  the  writer  of  these  pages  spent  in  watching 
Atlantic  rollers  sweeping  on  from  the  blue  distance  to  thun- 
der in  gainst  the  Scottish  coast.  A  green  glassy  ridge  comes 
rapidly  on,  glittering  in  the  sunlight ;  heaving,  growing,  swell- 
ing, and  mounting  up,  as  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer;  growing 
steeper  and  steeper  as  it  reaches  shallower  water.  The  top 
is  ever  pushing  on  over  the  base  ;  the  base  is  constantly  held 
by  the  sea-bottom,  and  pushed  back  by  the  imdeiiow.  The 
steep  ridge  of  water  becomes  a  wall,  and  the  wall  a  hollow 
curve  like  a  sea-shell,  and  then  the  moving  hill  rolls  over 
its  base,  and  tons  of  water  fall  headlong  down  with  a  crash. 
The  broken  water  rushes  on  like  a  rising  tide  of  white  foam, 
and  leaps  up  in  sparkling  fountains  of  spray,  and  the  flood 
drives  aU  that  will  move  up  hill  till  the  force  is  spent,  The 
falling  tide  of  the  undertow  rushes  back  with  the  force  of  a 
mountain-torrent  as  broad  as  the  shore  is  long,  Eveiy  stone 
is  moved  ;  the  beach  is  constantly  worn  by  waterfalls  equal  to 
the  height  and  weight  of  the  wave,  and  by  torrents  equal  to 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  undertow.  Between  high  and 
low  water  mark  the  beach  takes  the  form  of  a  solid  wave,  be- 
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cause  pebbles  are  packed  by  water-particles  which  transfer  the 
furce  which  moved  tliem  to  sand  and  stones.  The  beach 
driven  by  water  has  a  curve  like  the  back  of  a  wave  driven 
by  the  wind,  and  each  ridge  of  loose  stone  leans  against  a 
rock,  or  re'its  on  the  back  of  the  ndge  befoi  e  it  The  w  oodc  nt  is 
fiom  a  portrait  of  a  hei\y  rolling  Cornish  wa^e  which  tanif, 
fiom  the  west,  curled  round  the  Land  s  End,  and  wa^  letumii]^' 


westwards,  rushiug  furiously  to  land  against  a  strong  wind,  in 
a  narrow  bay  with  a  sandy  bottom  and  a  pebbly  beach.  The 
curling  head  was  huiTying  over  the  base  to  reach  the  English 
shore,  and  a  silver  plume  of  spray  streamed  back  like  a  mer- 
maid's hail,  or  a  horseman's  crest. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  creek  the  retarded  wave  was  seen 
lagging  and  breaking  before  its  time  on  a  pile  of  loose  angular 
stones,  the  broken  chips  of  a  fallen  cliff ;   and  these,  as  the 
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water  bui'st  amongst  theiu,  and  roartjd  over  tliem,  stirreil  and 
nailed,  and  rattled  and  groaned,  and  ground  themselves  to 
powder.  When  the  larger  tidal  wave  ebbed,  and  these 
Atlantic  waves  were  driven  back,  a  diy  beach  remained.  It 
was  the  track  of  the  invader  who  wUl  some  day  sweep  Eng- 
land from  the  face  of  the  earth,  unless  some  imdei^ound  aUy 
lifts  her  cliffs  out  of  reach  of  the  sea. 

This  beach  was  a  steep  hank  of  boulders  and  pebbles,  with 
a  broad  slope  of  gravel  and  fine  sand  at  the  base.  Tlie 
lai^er  stones  were  below,  driven  as  far  aa  the  wave  could 
drive  them ;  smaller  stones  were  above,  tossed  up  by  the  recoil 
of  the  blow  ;  the  gravel  was  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  dragged 
there  by  the  undertow  ;  the  sand  was  lowest  and  furthest  out, 
where  the  force  of  the  downward  stream  was  nearly  spent,  or 
balanced  by  the  advancing  wave  ;  ripple-marks,  stream-marks, 
and  the  rest  of  the  smaller  tool-marks  of  deposition  by  waves, 
were  on  the  sand. 

A  solid  wave  of  sorted  stones  rested  upon  the  rock  where 
it  broke,  and  the  shape  of  it  was  like  that  of  the  wave  which 
was  driven  by  some  invisible  force.  The  force  which  shaped 
the  beach  was  that  which  moved  air  and  water,  and  the  in- 
visible wave  of  force  may  be  like  the  fluid  wave  and  the  beach. 

One  result  of  this  action  is  the  formation  of  new  land. 
The  sea  builds  dams,  and  rain-water  fills  up  the  space  behind 
them  with  silt.  Behind  the  ChesU  Beach,  near  Portland,  a 
lake  is  formed,  and  rivers  are  filling  it  with  mud.  Near  the 
Stari.  Point  is  a  similar  lake  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  broad 
wave  of  boulders.  The  lake  is  below  an  ancient  aea-clifP,  and 
is  rapidly  filling  with  mud  and  reeds  ;  it  is  full  of  fresh-water 
fish.  At  Borth  and  Traeth  Mawi  in  "Wales,  are  similar  beaches. 
At  the  head  of  BreidfjorS  in  Iceland  are  lai^r  beaches  of 
lava  boulders,  behind  which  are  pools  of  sea-water,  and  fresh- 
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water  ponds ;  aiid  rivers  still  flow  tlirougb  openings  in  tliis 
lava-dam  raised  by  the  sea  at  the  far  end  of  a  bay. 

Neat  Snccfell  is  tbe  most  remarkable  beacb  of  all.  It  is 
a  great  black  natural  mound  running  across  a  valley,  so  as  to 
dam  back  tbe  drainage  waters,  and  hold  in  tbe  ebbing  tide. 
The  crest  of  the  ri%e  is  composed  of  smooth  egg-shaped  blocks, 
larger  than  a  man's  head  tossed  about  in  the  wildest  confu- 
<<  on  at  the  toj    and  more  ne  tl}  i  a  ked  ale      s       Tl 


Fro,  96.  BowiNDS  Hofvdi.    Anguat  10, 1863. 
A  elitf  of  columnar  Uvb,  intsrstiaUfled  with  aahea,  and  resting  on  coaise  haul  breeds  of 
rolled  pebbles.    Tlie  tsliia  honeaUi  the  cliff  is  chiefly  Bsnd ;  it  mukee  an  angle  of  82" 
with  the  horimn,  and  1h  the  only  paaa  along  thia  shore. 

seaward  slope  lower  down  is  fine  black  sand,  strewed  with 
brdliant  shells,  like  those  which  are  foimd  in  boulder-clay. 
The  back  of  the  mound  has  a  different  steeper  curve  and  slope. 
The  whole  is  as  near  the  shape  of  breaking  rollers  wliich  fall 
upon  it  as  the  materials  of  which  it  ia  composed  ■will  admit. 

Small   stones   have  been  thrown   over  the  mound  like 
spray,  and  rest  where  they  fell.     It  is  a  solid  roller,  which 
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has  not  readied  the  shore.  The  shore  of  the  inland  lake  is 
strewed  with  pumice,  aiid  suchlike  volcanic  materials,  and 
is  haunted  hy  flocks  of  birds.  The  whole  structure  rests  upon 
a  foundation  of  igneous  rock,  and  is  the  work  of  fli'e  arranged 
by  water.  If  tliis  beach  were  found  anywhere ; — iu  a  quarry, 
or  on  a  hill-side,  it  would  tell  of  waves  as  lai^e  as  those  which 
fall  upon  it :  ocean-waves,  which  may  roll  without  a  break 
from  the  South  Pole  to  the  beach  at  SniefelL 

The  district  of  Mp-a.  Syssla  in  Iceland  seems  to  be  land 
formed  iu  this  way.  Beneath  high  broken  precipices,  which 
look  like  sea-cliffs,  a  wide  tract  of  boggy  flat  land  slopes  to- 
wards the  sea.  It  is  traversed  by  ridges  of  gravel,  which 
have  the  form  of  dilapidated  beaches,  and  between  these  the 
whole  country  is  a  quaking  bog,  through  which  occasional 
rocks  appear.  But  these  old  beaches  are  far  higher  above  the 
sea  than  modem  beaches,  and  they  are  not  horizontal.  They 
prove  that  the  whole  land  has  risen  unevenly.  They  mark  a 
late  change ;  and  if  similar  changes  took  place  in  early  times, 
they  too  should  be  recoi-ded  somewhere  amongst  the  old  beds. 

At  Malar  in  the  north,  at  tlie  end  of  a  deep  fjord,  where 
b^  rollers  cannot  now  come,  are  similiar  raised  beaches,  with 
small  moors  and  bogs  resting  in  hollows  amongst  the  boulders. 
In  Scandinavia  are  many  similar  marks  ;  and  they  are  found 
high  up  on  the  Himalayas. 

At  the  head  of  the  large  Newfoundland  bays,  wliich  face 
the  Atlantic — Conception,  Trinity,  Bonavista,  etc.^ — beaches  of 
this  pattern  form  ramparts  along  tlie  whole  shore.  Some  are 
bars  under  water,  others  run  from  point  to  point  like  moles 
or  hreakwatei's ;  fishing  craft  anchor  behind  them,  rivers  fomi 
bmckish  pools  on  the  land  side,  and  silt-beds  gather  m  the 
still  pools.  Icebergs  drift  about  in  deeper  water  outside,  and 
tliere  drop  stones  carried  from  Greenland      Higher  up  are 
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terraces  of  larger  glaciated  Newfoundlaiiil  and  foreign  stones, 
confusedly  mixed  with  sand,  rolled  pebbles,  and  beach-stones. 
These  in  their  ttim  rest  upon  glaciated  rocks,  which  have 
risen,  and  are  still  rising.  In  winter,  bay-ice  packs  old  chips 
along  the  shore.  In  spring,  rivers  dig  materials  from  old 
terraces  to  build  new  deltas  behind  new  sea-beaches.  The 
bays  are  like  Myra  Syssla,  the  Miry  Shire  of  Iceland,  but  in 
Newfoundland  the  sea-bottom  has  not  emerged,  though  it  is 
rising ;  and  the  low  ridges  are  now  parallel  to  the  sea. 

Surely  these  beaches  may  lielp  to  eiqjlain  the  osar  aiid 
kames  of  the  glacial  period. 

In  North  America  raised  beaches  abound  They  were 
first  described  by  Hitchcock,  and  they  are  conspicuous  on  the 
White  Mountains,  Green  Mountains,  and  elsewhere,  at  great 
elevations.  They  appear  to  be  sea-beaches,  formed  like  those 
now  forming  in  the  bays  of  Newfoundland,  and  ebbed  dry  in 
glena  which  were  bays  in  the  glacial  period.  Those  which 
were  most  exposed  (the  highest)  are,  like  the  beach  at  Sntefell 
in  Iceland — confused  stone-heaps  tossed  about  and  irr^ilar  in 
shape.  Those  wliicli  were  sheltered  by  rising  points  are  like 
those  now  forming  in  the  bays  of  Newfoundland.  At  the 
head  of  one  glen,  at  Gorham  in  the  White  Mouutains,  a 
laminated  terrace  of  fine  sand  and  mud,  disposed  horizontally, 
appears  to  be  a  delta  formed  in  still  water  at  the  end  of  a 
bay.  The  formation  is  about  fifty  feet  tliick,  and  from  its 
position  may  be  a  fresh-water  deposit  forme<l  in  a  lake  which 
buret  outwards  through  a  distant  terrace,  and  left  the  glen 
for  the  railway  to  occupy.  Upon  this  delta,  if  such  it  proves 
to  be,  large  glaciated  boulders  are  piled 

Tlie  translation  of  tlie  whole  reeoKl  made  on  the  spot  in 
1864  is,  that  ocean-currents,  icebergs,  and  bay-ice,  drifted 
along  the  course  now  followed  by  the  Grand  Ti'unk  I'lillway, 
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aud  dropped  foreign  bouldeis  m  "itill  ija}s  aud  stiaits,  which 
ai*  now  glens  and  pas.st,s  amongst  the  L]ghebt  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  The  Anieiican  author  who  followtd  Chambers 
thought  he  saw  raised  heaches  m  Wales  ,  and  sea-shells  have 
been  found  there  at  3000  feet.  He  also  thought  that  he  saw 
the  spoor  of  the  sea  in  Switzerland  at  similar  heights.  Till 
sea-shells  are  found  there,  and  in  the  White  Mountains,  there 
is  room  for  argument ;  hut  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  so- 
called  raised  sea-beaches  are  marks  of  waves  in  water,  in 
air,  and,  it  may  be,  in  light, 

A  ripple-mark  is  then  a  copy  of  a  ripple  ;  a  beach  copies  a 
larger  wave,  and  both  are  marks  of  deposition,  and  tool-marks. 

This  mark  is  a  thermometer  like  the  rest,  and  it  is  also  a 
water-gauge. 

The  beach  is  formed  at  the  watci^margin.  If  laud  rises, 
or  water  sinks,  tlie  beach  is  Ifeit  high  and  dry.  If  laud  rises 
"stra^ht  away"  from  the  earth's  centre,  if  one  spoke  of  the 
wheel  glows  longer,  the  old  beach-mark  is  level  tliere.  It  is 
like  a  storm-beach ;  a  liigher  inaik  parallel  to  tbe  lower 
beach,  and  to  the  sea ;  a  curve  on  a  higher  sphere,  further 
from  the  ceaitve.  If  land  rises  unequally ;  if  it  beuds  upwaKls 
like  a  bubble,  or  tilts  up  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  the  beach- 
mark  records  that  change  ;  for  it  was  made  horizontal. 

If  the  whole  sea  has  sunk  down ;  if  tlie  sea-level  is  nearer 
to  the  eartli's  centre  and  the  land  where  it  was,  tbe  old  beach- 
mark  must  reconl  that  fact  also :  it  must  be  found  at  the 
same  level  in  all  parts  of  the  world  if  the  whole  sear-level 
went  down  at  once. 

If  the  land  has  risen  at  one  place  and  sunk  at  another ; 
if  it  has  grown  up  like  a  dome,  and  sunk  like  a  bowl  else- 
where, the  beach-mark  rccoi'ds  the  fact  by  its  distance  nhow, 
the  sea  which  lias  a  regular  curve  cvei'j'W'heie. 
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In  reading  this  larger  leuoid,  the  denuding  action  of 
waves  must  be  considered.  On  coasts  ahove  mentioned  no 
heaehes  are  formed  at  exposed  points  The  rocks  are  bare ; 
but  they  are  broken  or  sawn,  or  otherwise  worn  and  marked 
between  wind  and  water.  Some  are  drilled,  pierced,  or  blown 
up,  so  as  to  form  pot-boles,  caves,  and  arches ;  others  are 
cliffs,  and  under  some  of  these  are  fallen  talus-heaps. 

It  is  a  question  of  temperature  and  tides,  rise  and  fall  of 
level,  whether  waves  demolish  roek,  or  pack  chips  at  the 
wate^-margin.  So  if  the  real  beach  is  found  anywhere,  a 
worn  shelf  at  the  same  level  is  not  far  distant.  One  is  at 
the  point  if  the  other  is  in  the  bay.  Woodcuts  at  page 
357,  vol.  i,  are  meant  to  illustrate  this  fact ;  which  the  author 
of  "Ancient  Sea^Maigins  in  the  British  Isles"  pointed  out 
long  ago.  Applied  by  him  to  Scandinavian  records,  the  rule 
proved  that  Finmaik  rose  likea  bow.  If  sea-mai^ns  were 
traced  round  the  world,  they  might  perliaps  prove  that  the 
land  has  waves  like  the  sea. 

The  changing  form  of  a  breaking  wave  is  Iiard  to  copy, 
its  movements  puzzle  mathematicians ;  but  these  facts  appear 
to  be  right  so  far  as  they  go.  The  foim  of  a  wave  drawn  by 
light  may  be  compared  with  other  fixed  forais ;  and  photo- 
gi-aphs  of  breaking  waves,  made  and  bought  for  the  pui'pose, 
have  led  to  these  conclusions.  The  woodcut,  p.  261,  is  from 
a  photograph.  With  it  compare  the  portraits  of  snow-waves 
(pp.  293,  298),  the  cuts  on  pp.  272, 286,  299.  Compare  these 
with  the  portraits  of  clouds,  vol.  i.  p.  33 ;  of  trees  bent  by  the 
wind,  pp.  31,  59.  Compare  the  cuts  in  chaps,  v.,  vi.,  vii,,  viii., 
which  illustrate  movements  in  air  and  water,  with  real  waves, 
snow-drifts,  and  beaches ;  and  these  foiins  will  seem  to  be 
copies  of  movements  and  records  of  force,  the  spoor  of  the 
sea   and   the   wind,   and   natural   photographs.      The   force 
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which  makes  a  collection  of  lluid  particles  move,  aiid  take  a 
certain  form  for  a  time,  when  trausfeiTed  to  solid  particles 
makes  them  move  in  the  same  way,  and  take  like  forms,  which 
endnra  In  fluids  the  foini  cannot  last ;  ia  solids  it  may. 
In  the  photograph  reflected  light  so  acted  as  to  pack  solids 
in  certain  forms;  the  water-wave  was  copied  in  silver  by 
light-waves,  and  it  has  the  shape  of  the  beach. 

The  wave  and  the  beach,  like  the  photograph,  may  result 
from  waves  in  light 

Thus  foim  appcaia  to  record  that  bght  acted  as  force 
directly  or  uidircctly,  thiough  other  mateiials  — as  Eay- 
FORCE  which  IS  onlj  perceived  wheie  it  has  accumulated  at 
the  end  of  a  long  tiam 

The  cut  below  is  a  copy  of  a  natural  snow  photogiaph  of 
an  aii-w*i^e  made  this  >ear 
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CHAPTER    XLIX, 

DEPOSITION  5 — WINDS  -1 — WAVES  4 — STREAM-WA]!KS. 

Taking  form  to  be  a  record  of  force,  and  tlio  force  which 
makes  a  ripple-mark  and  a  beach  to  he  Eays,  acting  thi^ovigli 
a  chain  in  which  air  and  water  are  links  only,  tlien  similar 
marks  ought  to  be  found  at  all  links  ;  for  instance,  where  wat<T 
has  played  no  part  in  packing  the  chips  of  denudation. 

If  water-waves  are  moved  by  light  acting  thro\igli  air, 
then  there  must  be  waves  in  the  air,  and  they  too  must  leave 
their  mark,  if  they  move  solid  particles.  Moving  cun-ents  of 
air  do  in  fact  produce  well-marked  forms  directly  in  solid 
materials,  and  these  may  ho  compared  with  Huid  wave-forms 
and  their  work ;  with  ripple-marks  and  sea-beaches,  new  and 
old. 

Ripple-marks  and  wave-marks  upon  a  beacli  only^show  the 
last  direction  in  which  some  force  acted ;  and  mai'ks  of  the  very 
same  pattern  are  formed  upon  snow,  dust,  dry  sand,  clouds,  etc, 
by  im:  They  are  also  fonned  by  boiling  water  in  hot  springs, 
and  in  steam-boilers.  Old  ripple-marks  and  wave-marks  need 
not  be  the  work  of  a  sea  Hke  the  sea  of  our  times.  Tliey  only 
prove  that  the  marks  were  made  upon  beds  of  solid  particles  by 
some  Uqiiid  or  gas  ;  and  that  the  temperature  then  was  some- 
where between  two  extremes — the  melting  point  of  the  packed 
solid,  and  the  freezing  point  of  the  fluid  which  packed  it. 
These  marks  do  not  record  that  they  were  made  upon  sea- 
margins,  for  they  are  made  by  currents  of  air  moving  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  air-ocfiaii,  and  they  ai'e  made  at  the  sea-hottom 
aa  far  doivn  as  we  con  see,  or  feel  with  a  plummet.  On  the 
very  top  of  Eyriks  Jiikull  in  Iceland  (see  vol,  i.  p.  429), 
where  the  temperature  can  rarely  exceed  the  freezing  point 
of  water,  the  snow  was  found  to  be  beaiitifuily  ripple- 
marked  by  the  wind  at  a  height  of  6000  feet  or  more. 
The  marks  proved  that  the  temperature  had  not  exceeded 
the  melting  point  of  snow  since  the  particles  of  snow  were 
arranged,  so  water  was  not  the  fluid  which  made  the  mark ; 
hut  the  temperature  may  have  fallen  to  any  iioint  be- 
tween 32°  and  the  freezing  point  of  air  (if  it  has  one),  and  if 
air  made  the  mark  ;  or  it  might  have  been  made  by  any  other 
fluid  or  gas,  if  there  were  a  doubt  about  the  composition  of 
the  atmospliere  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

On  a  lower  liUl-top  in  the  Faro  Islands,  in  July  18C2,  at 
places  where  snow  had  lately  melted,  bare  gravel  was  arranged 
in  regular  ridges  and  furrows  ;  sometimes  rumiing  up  and 
down  hUls,  but  always  running  nearly  noi-tb  and  south,  and 
always  at  places  fully  exposed  to  the  west  wind. 

The  largest  stones  were  in  the  hollows,  the  finest  upon  the 
top  of  the  rifles,  which  is  also  the  case  on  sea-beaches.  The 
stones  were  about  the  size  of  apples,  walnuts,  hazel-nuta,  peas, 
and  small  shot  The  ridges  were  about  a  foot  apart,  and  at 
one  place  the  hill-side  looked  like  a  ploughed  field  some 
forty  yards  square.  Tlie  apparent  cause  Mas  the  flowing  of 
small  streams  from  melting  snowdrifts.  But  the  same  form 
recurred  where  that  explanation  would  not  suffice— for 
example,  on  level  places  ;  and  it  never  oceun"ed  at  places 
sheltered  from  the  west  wind,  even  where  melting  snow- 
drifts were  on  slopes  above  beds  of  gravel. 

These  were  tracks  of  the  invisible  wind,  large  ripple- 
marks  made   by  air-waves  in   deep  air,  on  beds  of  gravel 
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loosened  by  frosts,  and  diiveu  by  ciirrents  moving  eastwards 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  atmospbere. 

Similar  forms  occur  in  similar  materials,  in  many  parts  of 
Iceland  at  lower  levels,  at  HelgafeU  and  elsewhei'a  So  tlie 
air  has  waves  for  a  depth  equal  to  the  height  of  the  tallest 
hill  in  Iceland,  and  the  sea  may  have  them  at  the  greatest 
depth  in  the  ocean.  Such  marks  are  common  on  Scotch 
hills,  and  further  south  ;  and  any  one  who  has  walked  over 
a  bare  Iiill-top  or  on  tbe  sea-shore  in  a  heavy  gale,  may  have 
seen  and  felt  gravel  rolling  and  flying  before  tlie  wind. 

This  is  a  mark  which  a  geologist  would  be  apt  to  attribute 
to  water,  if  he  found  it  ia  an  old  rock  ;  yet  water  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  It  simply  means  tliat  some  force  moved 
gravel  from  west  to  oast,  and  that  the  temperature  has  not 
been  hot  enough  to  melt  gravel  since  it  was  so  packed.  The 
form  is  but  a  copy  of  a  wave,  and  in  this  case  it  is  a  copy  of 
an  aii--wave  at  the  bottom  of  the  air. 

At  the  Geyser,  where  water  flows  from  the  spring  at  a 
beat  of  212°  or  thereabouts,  the  stone  which  it  deposits  as  it 
cools  is  beautifully  ripple-marked  in  tiny  waves,  which  cross 
the  direction  of  the  moving  stream. 

In  steam-boilers  the  earthy  material  which  is  deposited 
from  boiling  water  has  a  ripple-marked  surface,  which  shows 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  movement  within  the  boiler. 

A  ripple-mark  upon  a  bed  of  aUt,  old  or  new,  only  proves 
that  some  force  caused  motion  in  some  fluid,  and  in  a  parti- 
cular direction,  and  that  the  material  moved  has  not  been 
greatly  altered  since  that  time. 

The  engine  set  to  do  the  work  may  have  been  made 
of  any  gas  or  fluid,  at  any  temperatm-e  above  its  freezing 
point ;  it  may  have  been  air  far  below  zero,  or  high-pressure 
steam  ;  but  the  maximum  temperature,  within  certain  limits 
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of  time,  at  aiiy  spot  is  fixed  ^3J  a  ripple-maik  on  aiiy  material, 
at  some  point  below  fusion  iu  the  substance  mai'ked. 

The  lowest  ripple-mark  iu  the  geological  series  proves 
that  the  rock  upon  which  it  is  found  is  a  rubbish-heap,  and 
that  the  fusing  point  of  that  rock  has  never  been  passed 
at  that  place  since  the  rubbish  was  chipped  off  and  packed. 
It  does  not  prove  that  climate  was  the  same  as  now  at 
the  surface,  or  under  the  sea,  which  rippled  over  Laui'entian 
sand. 

Air,  the  last  link  in  the  shorter  chain,  makes  other  marks 
in  packing  solids.  In  England,  where  snow  is  the  exception, 
great  snow-waves,  soHd  white  rollers,  and  stationary  breakers, 
may  often  be  seen  after  a  strong  gale.  Entangled  half-melted 
snow-crystals  driven  by  the  wind  may  bo  likened  to  silt 
moved  by  watei^str earns,  and  the  surface  of  the  snow-bed  to  a 
sandbank  below  the  sea.  But  snow-crystals  stick  together 
more  than  sand ;  and  drifted  snow-heaps  resemble  water-wavea 
more  closely  than  sea-beaches.  Snowdrifts  are  air-marks  on 
solid  water,  dustniopies  of  air-waves,  "When  a  strong  gale 
blows,  drifting  snow  takes  the  shape  of  the  currents  which 
move  it.  Drifts  gather  to  windward  and  to  leeward  of  anything 
which  rises  above  the  surface,  and  so  drifts  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  The  wind  splits  upon  a  post ;  so  a  point  of 
snow  of  a  paiiiculai'  shape  forms  to  windward  of  the  post,  and 
another  heap  of  a  different  form  gathers  to  leeward  in  the 
shelter. 

A  heap  of  snow  changes  the  direction  of  the  wind  and 
affords  shelter;  so  waves  and  ridges  of  snow  cross  the  direction 
of  the  gale,  and  these  roll  slowly  on  piecemeal,  taking  the  form 
of  rolling  waves  of  air.  When  a  wall  or  a  hedge  stops  a  drift, 
the  wind  whirls  the  snow  over  the  top,  and  into  the  shelter, 
and  makes  a  snow  model  of  the  curved  path. 
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It  is  a  copy  of  a  breaker,  a  snow-beach  arranged  by  a  sea 
of  air. 

In  high  mountains,  these  snnw-waves  are  often  of  gigantic 
size.  Theyaie  snow-beaches,  the  drifts  of  many  winters,  and  the 
work  of  prevailing  winds,  which  have  blown  for  ages  at  odd 
times,  so  they  are  not  regular  in  form ;  but  in  the  High  Alps, 
and  in  Iceland,  snow-beds  may  be  seen  curling  over  high 
cliffs,  like  the  crest  of  a  vast  roller  in  act  to  fall  upon  a  beach. 
When  snow  is  drifting,  the  whirling  movement  of  the  air 
which  models  the  curved  form  of  the  drift  is  apparent  in 
the  movements  of  snow-flakes  driven  over  the  hills.     Of  such 


liifts  e\celleut  eo].ies  are  coi  monlj  made  b'^  the  help  of 
1  i;I  t  ]{  t  an  Tn^lish  sno^  diilt  is  is  ^uod  nn  illustration 
f  the  piinciple  as  the  largest  snow  hea\  m  the  woild. 

W  Iiat  15  true  ot  snow  is  true  of  dry  sand  The  material 
will  not  retain  f  rm  so  well  ■is  new  1  ut  the  mmcmcnts  are 
the  'lame  and  dr\  sand  recoMs  them  im^erfecth 

'land  m  water  retains  f^rm  woise  tl  an  it  do  ^  in  air,  for 
it  is  eisiei  mo^  ed  m  the  fluid  which  partiill}  floats  it ;  but 
the  arrangement  ot  smd  b}  wind  upcn  dry  giomd  explains 
the  I  ackin^,  of  silt  in  water  where  it  (.timot  1  e  reached.  It 
IS  ocean  w  ork  but  work  done  1  y  wa-\  es  in  the  deep  air. 

On   the   sandy  plams   of  Iceland  these   sandnlrifts  are 
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well  sefii.  Long  points  and  ridges  furiu  to  wiudwurd  aud  to 
leeward  of  eveiy  stone  post  and  plant.  Larye  ripple-marked 
sand-waves  rail  over  tlie  plain,  and  stop  in  every  shelter. 
The  air  is  filled  with  clouds  of  moving  sand,  wliieli  fly  from 
drift  to  drift,  and  fi-om  hill  to  hill,  like  spin-drift  from  tlie 
waves  of  the  sea.  Clouds  of  fine  aahes  rise  up,  and  fioat 
along  hill-sides  like  mist,  and  dust  gets  everywhere.  In 
the  shelter,  drifts  assume  the  angle  at  whieli  diy  sand  can 
i-est  in  still  air.  To  windward  is  a  sloping  hill,  to  leewai'd  a 
sand-talus,  whose  angle  is  about  32°.  But  when  sand  is 
wetted,  and  acquires  more  cohesion,  it  copies  the  form  of  the 
hreaking  sea-wave  more  nearly. 

Near  a  pool  of  water,  damp  sand  foi-ms  a  perpendicular  or 
overhanging  wall  on  the  sheltered  side,  and  a  slope  where  the 
bank  is  ex  pi 


All  these  sand-forras  are  but  modifications  of  wave-forms, 
and  copies  of  air-waves  ;  and  they  may  be  seen  wherever  there 
ia  drifting  sand. 

Near  the  Findhorn  in  Moi-ay  is  a  curious  traet  covered 
with  moving  sand-hills.*  The  sea  throws  up  wet  sand,  whicli 
dries,  and  the  prevailing  south-west  wind  drives  it  eastwards 
along  the  coast. 

Great  yellow  hills,  100  feet  high,  are  the  sand-waves  of 

*  This  district  is  well  iltaoribed  in  JFiid  Sports  of  the  MiffMajids  (chap. 
XX.),  Journals  of  Charles  St.  John  ;  Mnrray,  ISiO.  See  also  Natural  Sistonj 
and  Simrt  in  Moray,  by  the  same  author  ;  Edin.  1863. 
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this  sandy  sea,  and  though  they  move  with  extreme  s 
they  have  covered  up  wJiole.  farms  within  historic  times.  In 
the  trough  of  these  waves,  old  wheel-tracks  and  ploughed  land, 
the  stone  implements  of  a  foigotten  race  of  savage  Scotchmen, 
even  golden  ornaments,  are  occasionally  laid  bare  by  the  wind ; 
and  the  old  siirface  of  the  "  land  under  the  waves"  reappears 
for  a  time.  Tt  is  like  the  rest  of  that  part  of  Moray— a  mass 
of  boulders. 

When  the  wind  blows,  the  movement  may  be  watched. 
Close  to  the  ground  yellow  streams  of  fine  sand  may  be  seen 
waving  from  side  to  side,  and  bounding  from  point  to  point,  in 
curved  paths,  like  the  wind  which  moves  them.  AVlieievei'  there 
is  a  hollow,  sand  rests  in  the  shelter.  The  trough  of  eveiy  ripple- 
mark  fills  gradually,  but  the  back  of  the  miniature  wave  is 
constantly  wearii^  away,  A  grain  of  sand  does  not  fly  or 
roll  straight  on  and  continuously ;  it  moves  in  cui'ves,  and 
travels  by  fits  and  starts.  It  Js  turn  about — the  lowest  grain 
beneath  the  crest  of  a  ripple,  then  the  highest  in  the  trough, 
and  exposed  to  the  wind.  It  rolls  up  the  back  of  the  wave, 
shoots  over,  and  falls  like  the  crest  of  a  breaker  ;  and  then 
more  grains  fall  on  it,  and  shelter  it  for  a  time.  But  while 
the  upper  surface  is  thus  moving  to  a  certain  depth,  a  lower 
stratum  of  damp  sand  takes  time  to  dry  and  mova  Sand  in 
motion  is  rolling  over  sand  at  rest,  as  sea-waves  roll  over  still 
water. 

The  laiger  hills  advance  on  the  same  principle.  The  slope 
to  windward  turns  the  wind  upwards,  and  loose  sand  rolls  and 
flies  up-hill  before  it,  rippling  like  waves  upon  an  ocean-roller, 
till  it  takes  a  final  leap  over  the  bill-top,  and  falls  into  the 
shelter.  There  it  may  be  watched  falling  and  sliding  down, 
and  forming  a  perfectly  regular  slope  of  sand — a  talus  in  the 
calm.    The  base  is  eontiuuaUy  advancing  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion  as  tlie  wind,  and  a  succession  of  strata  are  being  deposited 
tliei'e  at  an  angle  of  32°.  Amongst  these  hills,  chiefly  in  the 
hollows,  hent,  whin,  and  other  plants  occasionally,  take  root 
and  flourish.  Tliey  stop  the  movement  where  they  gi'ow,  but 
only  for  a  time.  The  sand-waves  mai'ch  steadily  on.  The 
ci'cst  follows  the  trough  ;  the  whin-hush  is  buried  in  the  middle 
of  a  hill  50  or  100  feet  high ;  and  by  the  time  the  buried 
plant  comes  up  behind  the  wave,  it  has  long  ceased  to  live. 
When  the  wind  blows  from  the  east,  or  from  any  other  point, 
the  movement  changes.  The  shape  of  the  sand-hills  is  irregular, 
but  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  west,  and  form  shows  it. 

Tliis  saud-fiood,  in  its  eastward  course,  meets  the  Findhom 
river  flowing  north.  The  water  is  too  wide  to  be  crossed  at  a 
boiind,  except  in  very  high  gales  ;  so  the  sand  faUs  into  the 
water.  The  river  washes  it  out  to  sea,  and  the  sea  washes  it 
up  the  firth  ;  treats  it  according  to  the  fashion  of  sea-waves, 
and  throws  it  up  again  for  the  wind  to  deal  with. 

AVhen  the  tide  ebbs,  the  sea-bottom  is  exposed,  and  there 
is  no  single  fonn  upon  dry  sand  that  is  not  to  be  found  upon 
a  wet  sandbank,  when  the  tide  ebbs  far  enough  for  the  banks 
to  be  seen.     Stream-marks  on  shore  explain  old  sea-marks. 

Tliere  is,  however,  this  notable  difference  between  land- 
drifts  and  sea-drifts : — the  sea-forms  are  all  flatter  and  lower, 
and  the  reason  is  plain.  If  a  conical  pile  of  dry  sand  is  made 
in  air  by  pouring  sand  upon  a  flat  base  through  a  funnel,  the 
sides  will  make  a  certain  angle  with  the  horizon,  about  32° 

Eut  when  dry  sand  is  poured  through  the  funnel  into  water 
till  the  cone  reaches  the  same  height,  the  sides  make  a  veiy 
different  angle  : — the  slope  is  far  greater,  the  base  broader,  the 
sides  of  the  hill  less  steep.  It  is  still  a  conical  mound,  but 
it  is  a  flatter  cone.  So  sand-drifts  and  sand-waves,  made  by 
currents  of  water  in  water,  are  generally  less  steep  than  the 
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same  foiiii,  made  by  currents  of  air  in  air.  But  Ijoth  lesiilt 
from  the  force  which  moves  air. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  cannot  be  i-eached  directly,  but  bj' 
feeling  with  the  lead  its  shape  is  pretty  well  known  in  many 
places.  It  is  nowhere  flat,  but  is  ripple-marked  everywhere — 
varied  by  hill  and  dale,  by  sandbank,  shoal,  and  hollow  chan- 
nel. Where  currents  move,  sand-forms  which  result  are  alike 
on  shore,  in  air,  on  beaches,  and  in  soundiuga.  Snowdrifts 
and  sandhills  show  what  is  taking  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  why  there  are  drifting  liills  and  dales  even  there. 

Sedimentary  rocks  ai-e  chiefly  old  rubbish-heaps  packed 
in  the  sea.  In  the  coal-foimation  beds  are  worked  out,  so  as 
to  leave  casts  of  their  surface.  Beds  of  ironstone,  for  example, 
are  worked  in  Lanarkshire,  and  the  roof  of  tlie  miiie  gives  a 
sandstone  cast  of  the  bed  below  it,  after  the  bed  has  been 
worked  out  In  some  of  these  mines  the  form  of  the  roof  is 
that  of  mud-banks  now  visible  at  low  water  in  tlie  Firtli  of 
Clyde.  There  are  domes  which  covered  mounds ;  and  wedges 
which  iilled  hollows  like  watei-courses.  The  roof  and  floor 
approach  each  other  where  the  nmd  was  washed  away,  where 
the  trough  of  the  mud-wave  was. 

Similar  fonns  recur  in  every  sedimentary  bed.  These  are 
old  sea-mai'ks  ;  they  may  also  be  old  photographs.  According 
to  the  evidence  of  sand-drifts,  snow-drifts,  and  old  rocks,  that 
whicli  is  now  going  on  above  water  goes  on  under  it,  and  has 
been  going  on  since  sand  and  dust^  water  and  air,  were  moved 
by  sunlight,  heat,  and  gravitation.  The  snrface-forais  of  old 
silt-beds  do  but  record  that  forces  which  now  work,  have 
worked  air  and  water  engines,  and  that  sunlight,  wliich  is  a 
foree,  may  have  worked  the  tools.  The  guide  to  the  foi'ce  is 
still  foiTu.  Tlie  tool-mai'k  points  out  tbo  tool,  and  that  leads 
to  the  engine,  and  to  tJio  power  whieli  works  it,  aud  to  Him 
who  set  the  tasfk,  and  created  a  power  v.  hen  Ho  made  liplit. 
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AccoEDiNG  to  an  old  saw,  "  Because  the  mountain  would  not  go 
to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  went  to  the  mountain."  He  did  the  heat 
he  could  under  the  cirenmstances,  and  men  who  study  nature 
can  do  no  more.  Tlie  frog  who  tnfl  to  glow  too  fast,  hurst 
ignominiously  ;  if  he  had  heen  content  to  look  at  his  woild 
with  tadpole's  eyes  at  firsts  he  might  have  hved  ti>  giow  and 
learn  modestlyfrom  little  things  aiound  hmi  If  both  ends  of 
a  chain  of  cause  and  effect  are  out  of  reach,  it  is  hest  to  study 
the  links  which  surrouud  us,  and  "  creep  before  we  gang." 

It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  packing  of  silt  iu  the  deep 
,sea,  it  is  possible  to  watch  a  similar  process  in  sliaUow 
water  and  on  shore  ;  on  the  sea-beach ;  amongst  the  sand- 
hills of  Moray ;  amongst  snow-showers  and  snow-drifts.  It 
is  impossible  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  tidal  wave  from  Cape 
Horn  to  England ;  smallei'  Athintic  waves  are  apt  to  sicken 
those  who  swmg  over  them  ;  but  waves  in  a  paddle  may  be 
watched  at  ease  thixtughout  their  course,  and  from  these  small 
tilings  a  laige  lesson  may  be  learned.  Because  moving  water- 
mountains  go  their  own  way,  and  will  not  be  controlled  by 
little  men,  little  waves  have  been  summoned  from  little  ponds 
to  act  the  pait  of  their  giant  kin,  and  work  denudation  nm\ 
deposition  on  a  small  scale.     This  much  may  suffice  t-o  explain 
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what  was  meant  by  learning  to  translate  old  geological  recorils, 
by  watching  geological  engines  now  at  work,  and  by  making 
miniature  engines  in  imitation  of  them. 

Air  and  water  are  engines  which  work  deposition,  and  the 
chief  mechanical  power  employed  about  the  work  is  the  gravi- 
tation which  sinks  the  silt  in  water,  or  makes  the  sand  or 
snow  fall  in  air.  Therefore  experiments  made  with  water, 
sOt,  and  weight,  are  but  natiu'al  operations  on  a  scale  suited 
to  small  observers.  It  is  easy  to  make  lipple-marks,  and 
beaohes,  and  all  surface-marks  of  their  class,  by  stiiTing  a 
muddy  puddle  :  it  is  eq^ually  easy  to  make  small  geological  for 
mations  gixjw  rapidly,  and  watch  the  whole  process  at  home. 
One  heavy  clog  on  geological  study  is  the  impossibiUty  of 
watching  the  progress  of  work ;  but  if  this  difficulty  caimot  be 
overcome  it  may  be  circumvented.  Gravitation  may  be  set 
to  work  in  a  glass  tank.  As  an  illustration  the  following 
arrangement  was  made  : — 

F^  vary\2th  1863  —  iglasstankwith  flat  sides  was  half 
filled  with  Thames  witer  is  supplied  in  London.  A  gl^s 
funnel  was  placed  m  i  letcrtr-stand,  so  that  the  end  of  the 
funnel  touched  the  w  ater  neir  one  end  of  the  tank.  Thraugh 
this  cliinnel  finely  di\  i  le  1  materials  of  various  colours  and 
lecifit.  j^mvities  ^veie  }.  ured  in  the  following  oi-der  : — 
1  Siher  sand  ^  Cjai  e  granite  sand  from  the  Scilly 
Tsles ,  3,  T"ine  pipeclay  mud,  squeezed  in  with  a  sponge ; 
4.  Coarse  yellow  sand ;  5.  Silver  sand ;  6.  Yellow  sand  ;  7. 
Very  fine  dark  river  mud,  part  of  a  ball  in  which  a  mud-fish 
was  brought  home  from  the  river  Zambesi  in  Africa ;  8,  Sil- 
ver sand  ;  9.  Zambesi  mud;  10.  Silver  sand;  11.  Zambesi 
mud ;  12.  Silver  sand ;  13.  Kpeclay  to  make  a  white  sm'- 
face.  In  spreading  from  the  channel  through  which  they  fell, 
these  materials  foniied  themselves  into  a  conical  mound  (vol. 
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i.  pp.  378,  380) ;  but  th<!  base  of  the  heap  could  uot  spread 
beyond  tbe  glaws  -walls,  and  the  edges  of  the  forming  layers 
were  seen  through  them.  Four  vertical  sections  of  a  stratified 
mound  were  seen  fonning  at  different  distances  from  the 
channel  by  which  the  materials  entered,  and  they  varied  in 
shape,  colour,  ami  material.  No  one  of  them  pi-esented  thir- 
teen flat  layers  aiTanged  in  the  order  in  which  the  materials 
were  poured ;  instead  of  thirteen  beds  there  were  nearly 
thirty.  A  lai^e  river  brings  down  mud,  sand,  gravel,  and 
larger  atones  of  varying  size  and  weight  at  various  seasons. 
An  ocean-current  may  carry  various  substances  at  different 
geological  periods ;  it  may  carry  the  shells  of  tropical  infu- 
soria, or  floating  moraines ;  but  whatever  the  materials  may 
be,  the  same  gravitation  which  packs  it  in  the  sea  worked  in 
the  glass  tank,  and  there  the  operation  could  be  watched. 
At  firat  tlie  water  was  thick  with  small  suspended  particles 
of  all  the  materials  poured  in.  To  imitate  nature,  bits  of 
ice  were  floated  at  one  end,  N.,  and  sim-light  was  allowed  to 
shine  on  the  other,  S.  (vol  i,  p.  G8).  This  arrangement  ol" 
temperature  moved  the  miuiatui-e  engine,  and  ifc  worked 
accordingly.  The  water  about  the  ice  cleared,  and  a  thin  layer 
of  clean  cold  water  floated,  because  that  water  was  about  33° 
(vol.  i.  p.  75) ;  but  colunms  of  cold  water  (about  37°)  sank 
down  from  the  ice  (p.  78),  and  the  falling  streams  carried 
suspended  mud  rapidly  downwards.  "WTierever  an  icebeig  is 
melting,  the  same  thing  must  happen  on  a  larger  scale.  On 
the  outer  surface  of  the  glass  the  downward  curve  of  move- 
ment was  shown  by  vapour  condensed  on  the  glass.  AVher- 
ever  a  cold  mass  stands  in  warmer  air,  like  movements  and 
condensation  of  vapour  result.  Tlio  curves  of  temperatuixi 
wei-e  shown  within  by  clouds  of  mud,  as  curves  of  tempenituixi 
are  shown  by  clouds  in  the  air  (chap,  v.)      As  these  iimd- 
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clouds  feU,  layers  began  to  fcrm  nn  the  une\en  surfate  1  elow 
and  these  followed  every  curve  which  had  resulted  from  the 
method  of  pouring  in  thehea-viei  lud  coaiaei  mateiiaU  Hon 
zoutal  layers  of  falling  silt  foimed  m  the  water  and  sink 
gradually,  settling  upon  each  othei  but  ^alJlnQ  in  shape  as 
the  currents  of  cold  water  mo\el  them  tiora  N  to  S  below 
while  warmer  currents  moved  thtm  fium  S   t>  ]S   al-o\e 
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Wave-marks  and  ripple-marks  were  formed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mud,  and  fresh  layers  were  seen  to  form  i^iainst 
the  glass.  The  heavier  particles  forced  their  way  through 
the  falling  shower,  and  these  beds,  in  forming  slowly,  assumed 
•A  very  complicated  structure. 

White  clay  and  brown  mud  separated  and  mingled,  and 
took  strange  branching  tree-like  shapes,  like  those  which 
occur  in  mottled  sandstones.  These  are  called  "  dendritic 
concretions,"  and  have  been  attributed  to  electrical  action ; 
ill  the  tank  they  resulted  from  mechanical  action  alone.  The 
bed  of  silt,  in  gathering  weight,  sfineezed  out  the  water, 
and  the  water  in  rising  displaced  and  pushed  up  the  liglitest 
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pitticles  of  mul  Thr  i_,li  i  1  ns  the  ].  tation  Mas  seen; 
srme  grain'^  were  falling  s1lm1>  as  sncM  lalls  in  still  air, 
otliere  weie  rism^  m  jets  and  fotmtaina  of  Mater  squeezed  out 
ly  the  ^OMiiip  weight  above  othera  %am  were  drifting 
l>efoie  the  current-a  as  snow  ind  (.luuJa  drift  Ijefore  the  wind. 
W  hen  the  w  itei  cleared  tlie  s  n  face  of  tl  e  n  id  was  a  wliite 
suiface  of  deposition  with  cuireiit-iiiail  s  the  sides  of  the 
mouiid  a  section  of  i  small  p,eolo^&il  foimation  ;  and  the 
whole  operation  had  been  seen  fiom  beginning  to  end. 
Temj.erature  ■ml  griMtation  hil  been  set  to  work  a  small 
enyne  anl  it  packed  silt  is  the  sea  dies 

By  March  ^4  the  surface  of  the  mud  wis  covered  with 
minute  water  plants  green  ind  liown  which  f,rew  from  their 
inMsible  leeds  and  spread  from  centres  About  these  plants 
minute  bubbles  of  gas  formed,  and  more  formed  beneath  the 
mud,  amongst  the  sand,  and  under  the  plants.  In  expanding, 
these  gas-baloons  lifted  plants,  sand,  and  mud.  ^A^leu  the 
raising  power  of  the  gas  had  gathered  sufficiently,  a  net  of 
gi'een,  studded  with  shining  balls  of  gas,  and  with  sand  and 
mud  entar^led  in  the  meshes,  rose  to  the  surface,  and  there 
hung  suspended  till  the  gas  escaped.  Then  the  system  fell 
slowly  down  again  at  a  new  place.  As  there  were  cun-ents 
in  the  tank  whenever  the  sun  shone,  upwai'd,  lateral,  and 
downward  movements  and  transport  of  inoi'ganie  materials 
resulted  from  this  minute  water  vegetation,  and  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  temperature  which  worked  the  engine. 

Similar  action  must  result  from  the  chemistry  of  v^etation 
and  sun-light  wherever  water-plants  grow  upon  beds  of  silt ; 
and  old  sedimentary  rocks  must  record  movements  like  those 
which  were  seen  in  the  glass  tank. 

The  tank  was  kept  as  a  microscopic;  a  i\"firhmi,  in  the  hojie 
of  finding  some  African  monstur.     It  was   covered  with  a 
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sheet  of  glass,  but  exposed  to  air  and  light ;  and  by  July  the 
water  was  peopled  with  living  creatures  hatched  in  the  mud. 
They  could  he  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  better  still  with 
a  lens  or  microscope.  They  played  and  fought  and  gambolled 
in  their  forest  of  tiny  plants ;  they  died  and  were  buried  in 
the  stratified  beds  of  tbeir  little  world.  They  were  chiefly 
home-bred  Thaines-water  monsters ;  if  any  were  of  African 
descent,  they  were  eaten  iip  by  hungry  English  crustaceans, 
or  overlooked.  Wliile  these  lived,  they  too  helped  to  shape 
the  siit-beds  above  which  they  swam  ;  they  left  their  tracks 
on  the  surface,  and  their  dead  bodies  fell  amongst  the  withered 
plants  which  formed  the  upper  layer  in  this  bedded  sedimen- 
tary deposit. 

By  December  22  a  layer  of  water  six  inches  deep  had 
been  lifted  up  and  carried  away  by  the  sun ;  evaporation  was 
rapid  while  the  weather  was  hot,  and  no  condensation — no 
rain,  had  made  up  the  waste.  Meantime  the  vegetation  had 
become  a  thick  mat  on  glass  and  mud,  and  the  watei^fleas 
were  numerous,  active,  and  ravenous.  The  top  of  the  sand- 
heap  had  risen  above  water,  and  had  become  a  circular  island, 
similai-  in  shape  to  islands  of  boulders  in  the  Baltic,  along 
the  Swedish  coast.  By  stming  tlie  puddle,  the  island  was 
worn  by  miniature  waves ;  aiul  beaches  and  teiTaces  were 
worn  and  built,  "  eroded  and  deposited"  near  high-water  mark. 
As  the  water  fell  lower  a  repetition  of  the  disturbance  made 
a  series  like  those  shown  above  (vol.  i.  p.  334). 

Lastly,  a  stream  of  water  poui-ed  through  the  old  funnel 
cut  water  courses  in  the  island,  and  built  deltas  in  the  watur 
about  it  (chap,  x) 

So  within  the  compass  of  a  glass  tank  many  natural  phe- 
nomena may  be  imitated  and  watchetl  : — denudation  by 
water-sti-oams,  the  habits  of  crustaceans,  tbc  gi'n^cth  of  plants, 
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the  fonnatiou  of  surfaces  of  deposition,  and  the  deposition 
of  beds  of  silt :  geologj',  natural  liistory,  and  botany. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  toy.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  working  section  of  river-mud  may  be  got  anywhere  by 
planting  a  glass  under  water ;  a  glass  tumbler  and  a  handful 
of  mire  will  show  the  process  of  geological  deposition  at  home, 
to  any  one  who  will  condescend  to  learn  from  common  little 
dirty  things.  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  but  if  sunken  mountains  be  out  of  reach,  it  is  very  easy 
to  make  mole-hills  like  them  in  a  gla^  t  nk  hj  m  tat  n 
nature,  and  by  setting  natural  forces  to  ^  k  nat  1  n 
of  small  size. 

Having  thus  taken  one  small  step  un  i  t      tl  t 

stride  is  upwards  on  land.     We  cannot  g  t    t  tl     I  tt  t 

the  sea,  but  we  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  se      t  1  1  j 

tiou  of  strata  goes  on  about  us. 

The  rocks  with  which  geologists  n         !     dj     1    1 
stratified  sedimentary  beds,  in  which  plai  t   an  1   ni     1 
buried  ;  most  of  these  are  made  of  chips     I    1  w         rr   nd 
off  solid  rocks,  and  fell  through  water      Th     f         t    n     1 
beds  by  the  falling  of  heavy  solid  parti  Iff  te 

throv^h  air  is  a  similar  process,  for  it  is         ft    t    f     a    ta 
tion,  and   it  can   be  watched  ;   snow-d   ft  f    n    1  1  j 

streams  as  sand-banks  are.     The  snow-fo       t         nlj    nd 
so  long  as  the  temperature  is  less  than  b2    but     1  le  1 1    t 
it  is  a  fusible  geological  formation  of  sed         t    j  b  1 

Like  these,  Icelandic  strands,  deltas,    n\\\  u    d 

of  fragments  of  fusible  frozen  lava,  wl     1    w     1 1        t    nly 
melt  f^ain  at  some  high  temperature.     ^V1  il    tl   j  la  t  th 
also  are  parts  of  a  "  fusible  sedimentary       1       al  f  rm       n 
The  snow-formation  is  but  the  last  of  flit 

lower  temperature  than  those  upon  which  1 1  U       band  to 
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beds  are  like  tlw;  rest ;  beds  of  a  silicious  sediment  Mdiich  is 
melted  in  mating  glass.  Lava  and  silica,  like  water,  become 
vapour  in  a  sufficient  heat,  for  they  colour  flame.  Geyser 
water  holds  silica  in  solution,  silicious  shells  extract  it  from 
sea-water.  Snow  is  hut  a  sediment  easier  to  melt  and  harder 
to  freeze  than  the  rest :  all  sedimentary  rocks  are  fusible  ;  all 
their  materials  sink  when  cold,  solid,  and  heavy ;  flow  when 
fused  ;  rise  when  hot  and  light.  One  sedimentaiy  bed  packed 
by  gravitation  and  a  circulating  fluid  is  as  good  as  another 
for  studying  the  process  of  mechanical  arrangement,  and  a 
snow-bed  is  the  easiest  to  get  at  in  the  series. 

In  lofty  mountains  these  sedimentary  water-beds  may  be 
seen  resting  upon  sedimentary  beds  of  like  form.  Avalanches 
and  landslips  fall  from  lofty  cliffs,  and  their  fallen  debiis 
takes  the  same  talus-slope.  The  mechanical  action  is  the 
same,  though  snow  and  grit  melt  and  freeze  at  different  tem- 
peratures. In  Iceland  snow-beds  occasionally  alternate  with 
beds  of  ashes,  which  fall  during  eruptions,  and  drift  at  all 
times ;  the  packing  process  is  the  very  same,  it  must  still  be 
the  same,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  must  have  been  the 
same  ever  since  gravitation  worked  deposition  there,  or  any- 
where. 

In  some  geological  books  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  all 
strata  ate  deposited  flat^  It  was  not  so  in  the  model,  it  is  not 
so  on  shore,  and  it  cannot  be  so  on  the  uneven  sea-bottom. 

When  snow  falls  on  rough  ground,  it  is  unequally  de- 
posited even  in  a  cahn,  and  silt  must  be  unevenly  spread  for 
the  same  reason. 

Let  the  dark  line  represent  the  outline  of  a  sea-bottom,  or 
of  a  hilly  country,  and  it  is  evident  that  beds  of  snow  or  silt 
must  be  deposited  irregularly  ;  at  vaiious  angles,  at  {.hfferent 
levels,  and  in  different  quantities  at  different  places. 
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Every  snow-bed  undulates  with  the  ground  beneath  it, 
and  many  beds  slope  because  deposited  upon  a  slope.  The 
snow-showCT  which  forms  a  bed  on  the  top  of  a  cliif,  makes 
another  at  the  foot,  and  a  third  in  the  ditch.    For  that  reason, 


sloping  or  separated  beds  of  rock  do  not  necessarDy  imply 
disturbance,  for  they  too  may  have  been  deposited  upon  a 
slope,  or  simultaneously  at  different  elevations.  This  evi- 
dent truth  is  proved  by  every  streamlet,  and  on  every  strand 
— where  road-dust  has  been  swept  into  a  gutter  and  left, 
where  a  rivulet  flows  over  sand  into  a  sea,  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  now,  and  in  geological  sections  of  old  rocks. 

When  snow  drifts,  beds  dip  down-wind  as  they  form ;  when 
sand  is  moved  by  a  river,  the  beds  dip  down-stream.  In  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Tana,  in  Norway,  the  river  meanders 
amongst  beds  of  sand,  which  it  covers  m  floods,  and  through 
which  it  cats  sections  at  other  times ;  the  beds  dip  at  all  manner 
of  angles,  but  they  all  dip  one  way.  The  same  is  trae  of  Ice- 
landic river-plains,  where  travellers  may  ride  for  many  miles 
over  deltas  of  ashes  and  mud,  alternately  fording  rivers  and 
ridii^  over  dried  sand-heaps  packed  by  the  winter  floods. 
On  the  wide  strand  about  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  France,  where 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  over  sands  for  six  or  eight  miles, 
sections  made  by  streams  show  that  stratified  beds  are  not 
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deposited  as  flat  layers  in  the  eea,  but  may  l 

layers  sloping  opposite  ways,  where  the  stream  which  packs 

thera  ebbs  and  flows. 

At  Goat  Island,  in  North  America,  beds  of  gravel,  etc.,  are 
paeked  upon  glaciated  rock,  and  the  form  of  the  packing  shows 
that  water  formerly  moved  towards  Buffalo,  instead  of  flowing 


from  Buffalo  to  Niagara,  as  it  now  does.  No.  1,  the  I 
of  the  series,  dips  down-stream,  and  was  probably  packed  by 
a  river.  It  contains  fresh-water  shells,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
gravel  and  sand. 

No.  2  is  a  bed  of  stiff  clay,  containing  scratched  stones, 
many  of  which  are  foreign  to  the  district.  Because  this  bed 
is  horizontaJ,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  formed  in  still  water, 
upon  a  flat  basa  The  lower  part  of  No.  2  is  a  series  of  hori- 
zontal beds  of  gravel,  coarse  sand,  clay,  and  scratched  stones, 
the  lowest  of  which  rest  upon  a  flat  surface  of  reddish  sand. 
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No.  3,  the  sand,  contains  no  stoneo,  liut  i&  disposed  in 
thin  sweeping  beds,  which  have  a  genei-il  dip  of  15°  S.E. 
This  bed  was  packed  by  water,  moving  soutii-eastwaidh  ;  but 
till  the  packing  of  silt  had  been  watched  in  model'^,  m  snow- 
drifts, on  strands,  or  elsewhere,  the  record  could  have  no 
meaning.  No,  4  is  a  bed  of  clay  containing  large  blocks  of 
a  kind  of  rock  which  is  not  found  to  the  south-east,  but 
abounds  to  the  north  of  the  spot  The  rock  below  this  bed  is 
marked  with  glacial  strife,  which  indicate  the  passage  of 
heavy  ice  towards  the  south  and  west  The  river  Niagara 
flows  the  other  way  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  and  it  has  cut  a 
channel  through  all  these  beds  of  drift,  and  through  some  of 
the  upper  beds  of  glaciated  rock,  Eeading  this  old  document 
by  the  help  of  snow-drifts,  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that 
during  the  time  of  4  and  3,  water  and  ice  poured  as  the  aiTows 
point ;  that  during  the  period  of  2,  water  was  at  rest,  and  things 
fell  through  it ;  that  during  the  packing  of  1,  it  flowed  as  it 
now  does,  from  the  watershed  towards  the  sea. 

At  the  watershed,  near  Fort  Wayne,  some  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  a  similar  record  confiiTos  the  first,  A  section  of 
a  gravel-pit  shows — 

1.  Gravel  and  rolled  stones ;  no  stratification  visible. 

2.  Numerous  beds  of  fine  sand,  Iwrkcmial. 

?>.  Ditto,  with  occasional  small  rolled  stones,  horizontal. 

4.  A  series  of  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  all  dipping  towards 
the  soutJir^est,  in  all  twenty-four  feet  thick.  These  indicate  a 
stream  flowing  south-westward  over  this  watershed  of  North 
America. 

5.  A  bed  of  clay,  about  three  feet  thick,  containing  large, 
polished,  and  striated  boulders  of  rocks,  which  are  found  in 
situ  to  the  north,  beyond  the  great  lakes, 

6.  A  bed  of  fine  white  sand. 
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The  traii8lation  made  on  the  spot  is  given  above  (pp. 
245,  246) ;  the  language  was  learned  on  the  strand  described 
chap.  xxii. 

This  land  in  North  America  seems  to  be  an  ancient  sea- 
bottom,  Atlantic  currents  are  sorting  tropical  infusoria  and 
glacial  debris  off  Newfoundland ;  it  is  not  possible  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  there ;  but  the  gravel-pit  at  Foit 
Wayne  may  explain  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Atlantic,  if 
the  strand,  the  snow-drift,  and  the  glass-tank,  have  been  un- 
derstood so  far. 

If  sedimentary  rocks  were  formed  in  old  oceans,  this  lesson 
applies  to  them  all.  At  Kreuznach,  near  the  Rhine,  is  a 
sandstone  quarry,  where  beds  are  of  different  colonrs,  and  their 
arrangement  is  very  well  seen.  The  section  is  like  No.  'd  in 
the  woodcut,  p.  312.  But  beds  which  rest  on  each  other  dip 
opposite  ways,  and  record  that  water  ebbed  and  flowed,  or 
changed  its  course,  while  the  stone  was  silt  falling  through 
the  sea.  This  so-called  "false  bedding"  is  true  deposition, 
and  great  currents  may  have  packed  large  beds  on  the  same 
plan.     These  forms  aboiind  in  old  rocks. 

The  mechanics  of  deposition  may  be  learned  from  models. 
The  outward  form  and  internal  structure  of  sedimentary  rocks 
record  movements  in  fluids,  and  they  are  registering  thenrio- 
meters  within  a  certain  range. 

Eyriks  Jokull  (vol.  i.  p.  429),  and  other  large  mountains 
of  bedded  igneous  rock  in  Iceland,  appear  to  rest  upon  a  thin 
bed  of  sand  and  cinders.  Because  of  "  false  bedding"  in  this 
thin  layer,  it  was  packed  by  water  which  ebbed  and  flowed  ; 
if  so,  Iceland  probably  rose  from  the  sea,  Tour  or  five  thou- 
sand feet  of  igneous  rock  are  sj>read  above  the  bed  of  tuff, 
which  is  near  the  level  of  the  lower  plain  in  the  woodcut,  and 
the  crust  has  been  broken  and  ground  into  mountains  and 
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deep  glens,  Lavii-tiooi.l8  have  poured  ovei  the  suiface  out  of 
rifts.  Biit  the  fusing  point  of  a  frozen  la\a  clrakei  has  never 
been  reached  at  the  bed  of  tuff  since  the  chnkers  fioze  and 
fell  there,  because  the  false  bedding  is  preserved,  and  because 
the  black  glossy  cinders  i-etain  the  shape  which  they  had 
when  the  white  ashes  were  packed  about  them.  The  form  of 
a  sedimentary  bed  proves  that  the  fusing  point  of  the  material 
has  not  been  reached  since  the  bed  was  packed ;  and  the  rale 
holds  whether  the  bed  is  made  of  mud,  snow,  {Travel,  or  Lau- 
rentian  gneiss ;  whether  it  was  packed  in  a  toy  on  shore  or 
in  the  deep  sea.  A  great  deal  may  be  learned  from  little 
things ;  much  may  be  fished  out  of  dirty  puddles  ;  but  every 
student  who  wiU  condescend  to  make  scientific  dirt-pies  on 
the  plan  here  indicated,  must  set  bis  wits  to  work  out  con- 
trivances to  illustrate  his  own  special  study.  There  is  room 
enough  and  to  spare  in  the  field,  though  many  are  working  at 
geological  deposition  and  bedded  rocks.  Let  one  more  familiar 
example  of  learning  from  little  tilings  suffice. 

Eipple-marks,  wave-marks,  beaches,  and  bedding,  are 
marks  made  when  loose  materials  were  under  water  or  awash. 
Other  marks  can  only  be  made  upon  plastic  surfaces  in  air. 
These,  like  the  rest,  record  facts,  but  the  language  must  be 
learned  before  a  record  can  he  read,  and  the  easiest  way  of 
learning  a  langu^e  is  to  try  to  speak  it  or  write  it. 

A  rain-mark  was  made  upon  a  plastic  surface  in  air,  be- 
cause half  an  inch  of  water  would  shelter  the  surface  from  the 
rain.  But  in  order  to  learn  the  meaning  of  ancient  rain-marks 
it  was  necessary  to  see  marks  newly  made — Sir  C.  LyeU  saw 
them  in  the  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  very  easy  to 
imitate  nature  in  this  case  also. 

Every  shower  of  rain  makes  its  mark  on  still  water.  Each 
drop  makes  a  dimple  and  starts  a  radiating  system  of  circular 
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waves,  which,  like  other  waves,  may  be  refracted,  reflected, 
and  focuased,  accelerated  or  retarded.  They  meet,  and  cross, 
and  jostle,  so  that  the  water-mirror  becomes  a  rippling  pooL 
But  when  the  shower  is  over  the  waves  cease  their  gambols, 
and  the  lake  is  a  mirror  again.  A  shower  may  fall  on  a 
plastic  surface — on  mud,  clay,  dry  dust,  snow,  or  any  other  such 
material — and  there  the  dimples  may  retain  the  shape  given  by 
the  falling  drop.  The  mark  is  a  tool-mark,  the  dint  is  made 
by  a  drop  lifted,  carried,  and  dropped  by  the  engine  which 
works  denudation  and  deposition  j  and  the  tool-mark  may  be 
so  placed  as  to  record  very  ancient  work  done  by  the  same 
machine.  Eain-marks  endure  when  the  plastic  surface  is 
baked,  frozen,  or  otherwise  hardened. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  travel  far  in  oMer  to  leam  this  language. 
The  scrapings  of  the  streets  of  London  are  cliiefly  powdered 
igneous  rocks,  ground  up  to  a  tough  mud  by  carriage  wheels, 
and  scraped  into  heaps  by  scavengers.  The  wet  sludge  forms 
a  surface  almost  as  smooth  as  that  of  a  lake,  and  it  sets  gra- 
dually as  the  water  evaporates.  After  a  sununer  shower  this 
smooth  mud  is  often  dimpled  with  regular  cups,  and  each  of 
these  is  a  cast  of  a  drop  of  rain,  which  fell  there.  Each  is  a 
tool-mark,  and  a  record.  Eoad-scrapings  hake  in  the  sun, 
and  freeze  hard  in  winter,  and  the  mud  when  dry  may  be 
further  hardened  by  baking,  so  as  to  resemble  some  of  the  old 
locks  upon  which  fossil  rain-marks  have  been  found.  It  is 
so  far  a  record.  But  if  the  material  is  fused  by  greater  heat, 
the  record  ia  spoiled  and  lost.  In  the  summer  of  1862  a 
thunder-plump  made  a  very  beautiful  set  of  dimples  on 
smooth  mud  faces,  and  filled  the  pockets  of  cabmen  with  the 
silver  of  pedestrians,  who  feared  the  rain,  and  thoi^ht  the 
mud  a  nuisance.  One,  however,  who  came  from  a  rainy  land 
and  wears  old  clothes,  watched  the  shower  and  the  mud,  and 
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went  home  to  try  whether  tlie  shower  could  not  he  set  to  work 
for  Mm. 

An  old  cigar-box  was  filled  with  wet  plaster-of-paris,  and 
when  the  plaster  was  beginning  to  set,  the  box  and  its  smooth 
white-faced  contents  were  turned  out  of  doors  and  watched, 
to  see  what  the  rain  would  do  to  the  plaster,  and  what  rain- 
marks  really  meant.  They  meant  that  the  surface  was  smooth, 
plastic,  and  above  water ;  the  shape,  size,  depth,  and  direction 
of  each  cup  recorded  the  shape  and  size  of  a  drop,  the  force 
with  which  it  fell,  the  direction  from  which  it  came ;  the  slab 
recorded  the  number  of  drops  that  fell  within  the  area  of  a 
cigar-box  during  a  certain  time.  When  the  plaster  set  it  be- 
came a  register,  and  it  will  last  tiU  it  is  destroyed.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  drops  fell,  to  determine  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  blew,  and  the  force  of  it ;  and  similar  marhs  found 
upon  old  rocks  of  any  age  record  similar  facts.  But  rain- 
marks  do  not  record  chmate,  as  some  have  argued.  Hailstones 
bury  themselves  in  snow  and  cold  mud,  so  the  climate  may 
have  been  cold.  Drops  which  fell  from  clouds  of  steam 
escaping  from  a  boiler ;  scalding  drops  which  fall  upon  hot 
sticky  mud,  beside  the  boiling  springs  at  Krabla  in  Iceland ; 
summer  rain  or  winter  sleet ;  all  make  the  same  marks.  The 
climate  in  old  geological  times  may  have  been  very  different 
from  existing  chmates,  though  rains  fell  and  winds  blew 
slanting  showers  down  upon  smooth  plastic  mud. 

Like  other  marks,  this  class  register  temperature.  The 
mud  was  not  frozen,  for  it  was  soft  when  the  mark  was  made ; 
it  was  warmer  than  32° ;  it  was  colder  than  212° ;  it  did  not 
boil,  for  the  surface  was  smooth  and  wet.  The  fusing  point 
of  the  material  which  retains  the  mark  ]ia.s  not  been  reached 
since  the  mai'k  was  made.  Within  these  limits  a  rain-mark 
registers  temperature,  and  it  proves  that  the  whole  earth  was 
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not  covered  with  water  at  some  unknown  date.  like  the 
island  in  the  glass  tank,  some  part  of  a  bed  of  silt  was  above 
water  when  the  rain  fell. 

To  get  at  past  climates  other  niar];s  are  used,  and  tluiy 
form  a  separate  branch  of  study. 


2.  Broken  tcoia  the  limestoDe  whU  ot  1.  From  a  "  weatbered "  Hineslone  si 

the  Msmmoth  Cave,  KcDtuekj,  near  tli8  fafe  preaerveii  under  a  bed  of  yellow  eh 
■'  Bivur  Styx."  on  a  hiu  aat  8t  Louis,  on  the  Nississipi 

These  specimenE  aiustrate  one  denu<iiiig  action  of  r^n-uat«r.  It  bcilds  earbunic  oc 
in  solution,  and  it  dissolve.  insoluHe  earbonato  of  Iliue  by  tranaforioing  it  fntfl  aolut 
hlearbomta  Wben  a  limestone  roek-anrface  has  tbns  been  dissolTed,  and  worn,  ai 
washed  away,  insolnble  slUcions  foasile  pnaect  These,  by  their  preservation,  prove  tL 
a  roek-fomi  was  not  sculptured  by  ineelianiflal  toree  alone.  The  bills  about  SL  Loula  we 
not  aenlptuwd  by  iee,  Uiongb  llnieBtone-hilla  near  Buffiilo  were.  The  MammoUi  Cave,  ai 
the  shapes  of  hills  about  it,  are  chiefly  ehomicai  vrorlt,  because  fossils  project  from  t 
sculptured  surfttce  of  the  stone. 
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CHAPTER    LI. 

DEPOSITION  7 — FOSSILS — ALTERED   KOCKS. 

Like  other  shapes,  the  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  ther- 


Beeatise  an  organism  lived,  the  average  temperature  where 
it  lived  was,  during  its  life,  somewhere  between  32"  and  212", 
freezing  and  boUing ;  that  is,  if  the  extinct  thing  was  made 
like  moat  of  those  which  exist.  Even  lichens  will  not  grow 
in  extreme  cold,  and  vegetable  cells  burst  in  boiling  water ; 
an  animal  made  partly  of  albumen  and  water  is  frozen  in  ice, 
and  is  coagulated  and  cooked  when  a  submarine  volcano 
makes  the  sea  boLL  Living  things  can  resist  extreme  tempera- 
tures for  a  time ;  but  nothing  now  living  can  long  survive 
boiling  and  freezing.  Because  a  sea-plant  grew,  and  a  fish 
swam,  their  average  climate  was  probably  somewhere  between 
these  limits  ;  and  their  shapes  are  registering  thermometers 
so  far.  If  species  is  known,  climate  may  be  guessed  from  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  living  things  of  the  same  or  like  form. 
An  arctic  shell  means  cold  water,  a  palm-tree  warm  air,  and 
things  like  them  similar  climates.  But  organic  forms,  which 
are  unlike  living  things,  do  not  so  closely  record  tempera- 
tures. Sedimentary  beds,  with  water-marks,  rain-marks,  and 
fossils,  together  record  the  former  existence  of  land  under 
and  above  water ;  with  an  atmosphei-e  and  a  climate  fit  to  sup- 
port life.     Because  the  fossil  form  has  been   preserved,  a 
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stone,  or  bed  of  stone,  has  not  been  fused  since  tlie  materials 
took  their  shape. 

Fossils  are  time-keepers  also. 

The  water-formation  exists  as  solid,  fluid,  and  gas ;  solid 
snow  and  ice,  fluid  water,  gaseous  steam  and  vapour. 

When  temperature  falls  to  a  certain  point,  a  crust  of  ice 
forms  and  floats  upon  fluid  water,  while  vapour  rises,  is  con- 
densed, cryatiillizes,  and  falls  as  snow.  If  it  falls  upon  plants 
and  animals  it  smothers  and  preserves  them,  as  silt  does,  and 
far  better.  If  wetted  and  frozen  again,  the  snow  becomes 
ice,  and  the  buried  plant  or  animal  freezes.  Till  this  forma- 
tion is  melted,  it  is  an  altered  crystalline  sedimentary  format 
tion  containing  fossils.  The  famous  frozen  Siberian  mammoth 
was  so  well  preserved  in  frozen  gravel,  that  dogs  fed  upon  the 
flesh  when  the  ice  which  contained  it  thawed.  In  any  other 
sedimentary  bed  the  skeleton,  or  a  cast  of  some  part  of  the 
creature,  might  have  remained,  but  the  flesh  would  have 
yielded  to  natural  chemistry.  That  fossil  proved  that  tem- 
peratures less  than  32°  had  prevailed  at  the  place  from  the 
date  of  the  mammoth's  burial  in  ice.  It  was  an  old  forma- 
tion, because  mammoths  have  long  ceased  to  live.  English 
ice  now  melts  every  summer;  Arctic  ice  does  not.  A  perch 
preserved  in  English  ice  records  the  date  of  his  death  within 
a  few  months,  because  of  the  known  climate,  and  implies  a 
late  formation,  because  his  race  exists.  "We  know  that  the 
Arctic  ice  which  contains  an  extinct  mammoth,  is  older  ice 
than  English  ice  which  contains  a  perch.  One  is  less  than 
six  months  old,  the  other  far  older,  but  how  much  older  is 
not  recorded.  We  know  these  facts  from  observation.  If 
we  did  not,  tlie  fossils  alone  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
tlie  perch  ice  was  the  newest  water  foiTOation,  because  perch 
exist  and  mammoths  do  not.     But  if  a  perch  were  found  in 
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ice  under  a  msimnotli,  buried  in  snow,  these  relative  posi- 
tions would  prove  that  some  percli  lived  before  the  mammoth 
<lied,  and  that  the  lowest  bed  was  the  oldest  in  tliat  series, 
though  it  contained  fossils  of  existing  species.  Lite  slates 
on  a  roof,  these  two  portions  of  past  time  overlap,  and  their 
extent  is  only  known  in  one  direction. 

Fo5sils, 

Living  Mammoth 

Living  Perch Perch  now  alive. 

In  the  first  place,  relative  position  proves  tlie  relative  age 
of  the  fossil ;  and  when  that  has  been  ascertained,  the  form  of 
the  fossil  is  like  an  index-number  on  a  page.  The  uppermost 
layer  is  the  newest,  unless  the  series  capsized ;  because  snow 
and  sediment  both  fall.  When  two  human  graves  were  found 
above  each  other  under  the  foundation  of  an  old  church,  his- 
tory gave  a  date  and  position  older  relative  dates. 

Christian  church  wall .     date  known — ^a.d.  ? 

Human  grave              _^^^_  .     probably  near  the  time. 
Ancient   do. older,  but  uncertain. 

If  in  this  case  the  bones  of  buried  men  differed,  the  lowest 
had  the  type  of  the  oldest  race,  and  such  bones  thenceforth 
mark  ancient  graves.  The  buried  form  became  a  time-keeper, 
for  such  forms  lived  before  the  year  a.d.  ?,  when  the 
church  was  founded. 

Thus  out  of  form,  species,  and  superposition,  vague  geo- 
I<^cal  dat«s  are  constructed  with  fossils,  and  slowly  built  up 
into  a  skeleton-history  of  part  of  the  world's  crust.  The 
study  is  like  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  saga,  in  which 
events  were  recorded  year  by  year.     Those  which  are  men- 
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tioned  in  the  uppermost  page  happened  after  those  which 
were  first  -written  down ;  and  when  the  place  of  an  event  has 
been  learned,  it  marks  the  place  of  others  which  happened 
before  or  after  it.  Fossils  in  upper  beds  died  after  those 
which  are  buried  under  them,  and  the  lowest  human  grave 
was  first  filled. 

Position  gives  the  age  of  a  fossil,  and  then  the  fossil  alone 
gives  position.  A  st«ne  is  like  a  torn  page  which  records  a 
known  event.  If  written  by  a  man  who  was  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  the  page  must  be  placed  below  the  Waterloo  page 
— for  Blenheim  soldiers  had  become  extinct  before  Waterloo  ; 
and  above  the  page  written  by  the  Icelander  who  described  the 
battle  of  Clontaif  as  a  recent  event.  But  the  fossil  record  is 
not  a  history,  it  is  but  an  index,  and  by  no  moans  complete. 

Position  even  witiiout  fossils  gives  a  relative  date  for  beds 
of  rock. 

A  bed  of  snow  resting  on  ice  on  a  pond  gives  three  dates. 
The  water  was  there  before  the  ice  formed,  and  the  snow  fell 
upon  the  ice — snow  is  the  latest  formation,  water  the  oldest 
of  these  three.  In  Iceland,  beds  of  silt  are  on  lava  in  lakes, 
ice  grows  on  the  lakes,  and  snow  falls  on  the  ice.  Of  these  five 
the  lava^erust  is  the  oldest,  and  still  older  fluid  lava  once  flowed 
under  the  frozen  lava-crust- 

There  is  a  regular  series  whose  position  depends  on  tem- 
perature and  specific  gravity  ;  a  series  liable  to  disturbance, 
and  frequently  disturl>ed. 

Cold  Axn  Weight. 


1.  Water  as  vapour  in  the  air — condensing  and  falling. 

2.  Ijava  and  ashes  in  the  air — falling. 
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3.  Watev  as  snow,  a  bed  of  sediment — at  rest. 

4.  Water  as  ice,  a  fixizeii  solid  crust — at  rest. 

5.  Water  as  cold  fluid  in  the  lake — at  rest. 

6.  Lava  as  silt,  a  bed  of  sedinient^ — -at  rest. 

7.  Lava  as  a  solid  frozen  crust — at  rest. 

8.  Lava  as  a  hot  fliiid,  which  escapes  at  times. 

9.  Water  as  steam,  which  is  always  escaping,  and  strugghng 

to  escape,  and  has  hlown  up  the  lava-crust  in  many 
places.  '  jj 

Heat. 

The  stone  hook  of  sedimentary  rocks,  with  fossil  pictures 
engraved  amongst  the  leaves,  has  heen  rumpled  and  torn, 
pages  are  missing,  leaves  were  of  different  sizes  at  first,  whole 
volumes  are  yet  unread.  It  is  hard  to  read  the  record,  and 
harder  still  to  understand  it.  But  wherever  an  organic  form 
can  be  traced,  it  records  a  climate  fit  to  support  organic  life, 
and  proves  that  the  page,  though  it  may  be  torn  and  chaiTed, 
has  not  been  destroyed  by  iire.  Tlie  fossil  form  is  like  a  foot- 
print in  snow,  which  disappears  when  the  snow  melts,  though 
the  melted  snow  may  freeze  again.  It  is  like  a  wrinkle  upon 
the  lava^crust,  which  ceases  to  exist  when  the  lava  is  fused. 
But  these  organic  shapes  tell  more  than  tool-marks  of  engines, 
however  great  They  tcU  of  air  and  water,  and  their  move- 
ments ;  of  heat  which  kept  them  from  freezing  ;  of  cold  which 
kept  them  from  boiling ;  of  gravitation  which  bound  them  to 
earth.  But  they  also  tell  of  life,  which  made  eacli  sliape 
a  separate  reproductive  system,  "whose  seed  is  in  itself" — a 
system  wherein  heat  and  weight  play  their  parts,  but  are 
guided  and  governed  hy  subtle  powers,  of  which  those  who 
live  by  them  here  on  earth  know  ahsolutoly  nothing  at  all. 

As  a  bed  of  snow  is  altered  by  a  sufficient  heat ;   as  loose 
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grains  of  lava-dust  may  be  consolidated  by  fusing  and  freezing 
— so  all  sediments  may  change  into  solids. 

At  the  Sevres  china  factory,  and  at  Miiiton's  works  iu 
Staffordshire,  and  elsewhere,  certain  clays  are  mixed  with 
water  till  the  mixture  is  like  a  glacier-river ;  the  sediment  is 
washed,  allowed  to  settle,  and  after  a  time  sludge  becomes 
mud,  and  a  tough  paste.  It  is  then  moulded  and  patted, 
twisted  and  worked  into  ail  manner  of  forms,  dried,  baked,  and 
finally  burned.  When  all  is  done,  the  sludge  has  become  a  hard 
flinty  brittle  substance,  with  a  form  which  tells  pai-t  of  its 
liistory.  One  bit  was  made  on  a  wheel,  another  pressed  in  a 
mould;  one  was  baked  hard,  another  burned  ;  a  third  too 
much  fired,  half-melted,  and  so  distorted  by  its  own  weight. 
If  the  miniature  geological  formation  above  described  were 
made  with  coloured  clays  and  sands,  dried,  baked,  and 
burned,  the  sludge  would  become  stone,  and  any  forms  im- 
pressed upon  the  surface,  casts  of  small  plants,  or  creatures 
that  lived  in  the  taiik,  or  their  tracks,  or  stream-marks  made 
by  currents,  would  be  preserved  (chap.  L) 

The  forms  of  sedimentary  rocks  indicate  certain  tempera- 
tures, an  order  of  succession,  and  vague  dates,  for  they  were 
deposited  one  upon  the  other  long  ago,  at  times  when  plants 
and  animals  could  live,  and  they  liave  not  been  fused  since. 
But  there  is  a  wide  range  of  temperature  between  212°  and 
the  fusing  points  of  various  stones,  and  many  rocks  have 
been  baked  and  burned,  and  partially  fused,  as  cJiina  and 
bricks  and  glass  are.  The  lower  the  rocks  are  in  the  geolo- 
gical series,  the  more  they  bear  marks  of  heat  Therefore, 
accoKling  to  position,  a  brick-kiln  or  furnace  heat  is  below, 
or  was  an  ancient  condition  of  the  upper  world. 

Beds  of  slush  do  not  turn  to  stone  without  some  active 
cause  ;  and  the  deeper  men  go  in  mines,  the  gi'eater  is  the  heat 
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of  the  earth.  When  a  volcano  hursts  the  cviist,  earth-light 
ahinfis  out,  and  rocks  melt  like  wax  in  the  fire.  It  is  only 
by  ■watching  human  works  that  we  can  hope  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  heat  upon  sedimentary  rocks ;  hut  these  effeet,s  may 
be  watched  at  furnaces. 

S'lww  becomes  glacier-ice  by  a  combination  of  heat  and 
pressure ;  by  softening,  kneading,  and  hardening  ;  by  fusing 

and  freezing  again.  Below  32". 

Clay  becomes  brick  by  kneading  aud  baking.     Finer  clay 

becomes  china.  -  About  1100". 

Sand  becomes  glass  by  fusion  with  various  other  sub- 
stances.   .^ . _-_ - About  1000". 

Wldnsione  was  made  into  a  black  glassy  mineral  at  Bir- 
mingham by  fusing  it.  The  difference  in  the  structure  of  the 
mineral  was  attributed  to  the  rate  of  cooling,  which  was  too 

rapid  for  crystallization. _.^ About  1000". 

Obsidian  is  a  natural  black  glass,  formed  in  volcanic 
mountains.  It  seems  to  line  passages  in  lava  through  which 
hot  gases  have  escaped.  The  stone  is  something  like  a  lump 
of  sugar  which  has  been  partially  fused  in  a  candle ;  and 
cavities  in  lava  arc  commonly  varnished  with  a  coat  of  some 

glassy  substance  of  like  kind. .   ?  1000". 

Jasper,  Uoodstone,  and  similar  glassy  minerals,  abound  in 

volcanic  countries,  and  in  old  igneous  rocks.    ?  ^ 

All  these  are  effects  of  heat. 

Limestom  of  the  coal-formation,  containing  fossils,  and 
other  limestones,  are  used  as  fluxes  in  smelting  iron.  The 
stone  melts  and  runs  as  lava  does.  It  is  often  run  into 
moulds,  and  when  it  has  time  to  cool  it  freezes  into  an  earthy 
mineral,  with  a  glassy  wrinkled  surface,  and  a  crystalline 
structure.  No  trace  of  a  fossil  remains  after  the  fusiou,  and 
there  would  be  little  sign  of  fusion  if  the  sui-face  were  gone, 
and  the  slag  a  lai^'e  bed  of  stone  in  a  geological  series,  3;i00". 
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Lavas  are  like  slags  ;  wMnstones  are  like  lavaa. 

All  these  are  products  of  heat,  of  fusion  and  freezing  * 

The  whuistone  may  have  been  sedimentary  rock  because 
it  is  like  lava,  and  lava  like  slag,  which  was  limestone,  and 
was  perhaps  a  coral  reef,  or  a  bed  of  shells  and  silt  at  the 
bottom  of  an  ancient  sea. 

Fire-day  wUi  not  readily  yield  to  heat ;  .it  is  easily  baited, 
but  very  hard  to  fuse.  One  of  the  Lanarkshire  iron-furnaces 
was  lined  with  fire-clay  as  usual,  and  the  first  fire  was  lit 
with  faggots,  amongst  which  were  branches  of  hazel,  and 
furze.  The  furnace  worked  for  many  years  with  the  hot- 
blast  ;  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  and  sli^  were  melted  in  it ; 
but  at  last  the  walls  grew  shaky,  and  it  was  "  blown  out"  to  be 
mended  and  re-made.  In  breaking  out  the  hearth  the  work- 
men found  the  shape  of  a  forked  bitinch,  and  the  overseer 
sent  the  curiosity  to  be  examined  in  Glasgow.  Ihe  learned 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  It  looked  like  a  bit  of  forked  stick, 
but  it  was  heavy ;  it  was  not  wood,  but  some  mineral,  so  the 
chemist  wrote  back  to  say  that  he  could  make  nothing  of  the 
specimen  sent  If  geologists  would  take  a  hint  from  tliis 
story,  and  repeat  such  experiments,  they  m^ht  explain  the 
mystery  of  fossils  altered  in  old  sedimentary  rocks.  It  would 
cost  nothing  to  line  a  furnace  with  bricks,  in  which  plants 
and  shells,  fish  and  leaves,  had  been  packed ;  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  is  3300",  or  more,  and  the  stones  would  be  touch- 
stones for  temperature  recorded  in  altered  rocks. 

If  tliere  has  been  a  constant  succession  of  life,  from  the 
earliest  known  fossil  species  down  to  the  present  day,  the  heat 
which  baked  rocks  has  never  been  the  general  climate  of  the 
upper  world,  since  Laurentian  times  at  least      But  many 

*  These  and  many  other  temperaturea  are  quoted  fTOiii  a  Tliermometrical 
Table  .■onipiled  by  Dr.  A.  8.  Taylor.  London,  1845  :  T.  and  K.  Willats,  98 
Ch.'i.psidi.', 
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stidinientary  beds  have  been  baked  since  tbeii,  and  the  luwjst 
are  most  altered.  The  heat  certainly  was  internal  heat,  and 
the  condition  of  beds  which  were  buried  and  have  been  raised 
to  the  surface  again  would  give  the  temperature  of  the  lower 
regions,  if  a  pyrometer  scale  were  made  with  which  to  sound 
the  earth's  sedimentary  crust. 

Beds  low  in  the  series  indicate  internal  heat,  wherever 
these  beds  are  found.  Snow  indicates  external  cold  at  all 
latitudes  and  longtitudes.  Temperature,  as  recorded  by  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  appears  to  be  arranged  in  shells  about  a  centre 
— heat  within  and  cold  without. 

It  has  been  argued  that  "  metamorphism"  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  result  of  heat,  because  in  some  cases  the  central  bed 
of  a  series  of  three  has  been  altered,  while  the  other  two 
retain  their  characteristics. 

To  use  a  homely  illustration,  the  same  amount  ot  heat 
would  toast  bread  and  metamorphose  the  ham  nt  i  sind 
wich  into  lard.  When  a  hot  sun  shines  nn  the  delti  of  an 
Icelandic  river  in  spring  it  warms  a  series  ot  beds,  which 
alternate,  and  are  variously  altered  by  the  s  une  temperaturt. 
The  foundation  is  some  igneous  rock,  i^hich  wis  fused  at 
some  time ;  on  that  solid  is  a  pile  of  loose  ashes  md  dust 
and  lava-mud,  sorted  by  the  river.  In  winter  this  "Series  is 
covered  with  ice,  on  which  i-ests  a  layer  nf  npple  mirked 
stratified  mud.  Over  this,  water  has  flo'wcd  ind  fio^Ln  iml 
packed  more  silt ;  and  so  the  upper  beds  alternate. 
^  Solar  teat,  .  1.  Snovi-. 

50".  3vly  Isotherm.  2.  Ice. 

36°.  Annnal  ditto.  3.  Water. 

32°.  Jamiary  ditto.  4.  Mud, 


32°.  Lava  under  ice. 

5.  Ice. 

3300°.  Lava  melts. 

fl.  Mud. 

O  Vulcanic  heat. 

7.  Ice. 
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When  this  series  is  melted  by  the  san  iu  spring,  the  ice 
fuses  and  the  mud  remains.  It  is  abominable  ground  to 
ride  over,  for  hollows  cave  in  where  the  fused  ice  has  left  a 
roof  of  sand.  In  the  mountains  it  is  common  to  find  the 
series— 

J,  I  Bulow  fteeziug, 

Aahes.     ] 

When  the  heat  is  sufficient,  the  snow  is  altered  and  "  meta- 
morphosed "  into  glaeicr-iee,  but  the  ashes  remain  unaltered. 
If  a  series  be  made  of 

Fireclay  ;  \       3300", 

Limestone,  Iroiistojie,  and  Fluxes  ;  >  wliite  heat. 
Fireclay,  I  0 

and  heated  tOl  the  slag  runs,  all  traces  of  life  will  be 
obliterated  in  the  central  bed,  while  the  other  two  may  con- 
tain altered  fossils,  like  the  mysterious  forked  curiosity  found 
in  the  furnace  in  Lanarkshire.  So  a  bed  of  impure  limestone 
between  two  beds  of  slate  may  he  metamorphosed  into  crys- 
talline marble,  by  a  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  limestone  and  slag, 
but  only  sufficient  to  bake  ripple-marked  clay  info  hard 
slate. 

So  also  a  bed  of  sandstone,  with  alkaline  plants,  rust,  and 
lime  imbedded  in  it,  might  be  partially  fused  into  coloured 
quartz  ;  while  neighbouring  sandbeds,  without  the  alkali, 
resisted  the  heat  and  hardened  without  fusing.  At  1000° 
flint-glass  melts. 

In  running  iron  and  slag  from  furnaces,  hits  of  wood,  fire- 
clay, brick,  sandstone,  and  other  such  materials,  often  get 
entangled  in  the  burning  atream.     They  are  variously  altered 
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by  a  heat  of  about  3300°  F.,  but  all  of  tlwin  can  be  identified, 
though  enclosed  in  iron,  which  flowed  over  and  round  about 
them.  In  all  these  cases  the  structure  depends  upon  tempera- 
ture ;  and  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  bed  of  silt  may  dry  up, 
and  so  remain  ;  or  it  may  be  sun-dried  ;  or  baked,  or  burned, 
or  fused,  by  the  heat  of  the  earth. 

The  way  to  do  a  thing  may  be  learned  by  seeing  it  done  ; 
the  way  in  which  a  thing  was  made  may  be  surmised  by 
comparing  finished  works.  An  altered  rock  may  be  com- 
pared with  a  brick,  or  slag,  and  if  they  agree  in  foj'ni  and 
composition,  it  is  evidence  that  the  rock,  like  the  other  sub- 
stance, was  altered  by  heat. 

If  sedimentary  rocks  have  sunk  past  the  brick-kiln  to  the 
a  melting-house  region  below,  crusts  of  lava  which  welled  up 
and  froze  in  Iceland,  ajid  which  now  furnish  materials  for 
silt-beds  in  deltas  and  in  the  sea,  may  once  have  been  sedi- 
mentary fossUiferoHs  beds,  which,  like  some  ironstones  and 
fluxes,  were  silt,  and  now  are  metal  and  slag,  because  of  heat. 

So  far,  theory  and  models,  and  the  effects  of  heat  in 
manufacturing  processes  agree.  Geological  facts  confirm  their 
evidence. 

Scandinavia,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Ne%vfomid- 
laud,  are  slowly  rising  or  falling — that  is  to  say,  in  these 
legions  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  is  swelling  or  sinking ;  re- 
ceding from  the  centre,  or  approaching  it.  But  beds  of  snow 
and  fields  of  ice,  which  form  the  upper  layers  of  the  solid  crust, 
are  not  split,  torn,  dislocated,  or  smelted,  by  this  movement. 
Parte  of  Europe  and  Korth  America  have  risen  from  the  sea, 
and  yet  the  layers  of  soil  and  sediment  next  below  the  winter 
snow  continue  to  be  soil,  sand,  clay,  gravel,  boulder-clays, 
a.nd  loose  materials,  packed  as  they  were  at  first  These  beds 
have  not  been  much  disturbed,  or  altered  from  below.     The 
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■work  of  geologists  who  have  learned  the  alphabet  of  fossils 
has  been  mapped ;  and  a  traveller  can  now  identify  the 
uppermost  layer  of  the  country  on  which  he  stands  by  turn- 
ing to  a  book.  He  may  find  out  new  facts  for  himself,  but 
the  document  has  been  made  out  so  far  that  the  outline  of 
the  story  told  by  sedimentary  fossiliferous  beds  can  be  learaed 
from  a  translation.  There  has  been  a  succession  of  formations 
which  rest  upon  each  other,  each  a  rum  of  older  rotks  ,  and 
during  that  period  the  outer  world  was  inhabited  Tlieie  lias 
been  a  succession  of  life  ;  but  when  it  began,  and  whetlier  it 
was  continuous  or  interrupted,  remains  to  be  proved. 

In  passing  from  formation  to  fomiation,  the  most  super 
ficial  observer  must  remark  a  striking  difference  m  the  shipe 
aud  structure  of  the  rocks  themselves  In  North  America 
newer  rocks  are  to  the  south,  the  older  to  the  north  ;  and  tiic 
contrast  is  very  striking.  In  regions  where  the  uppermost 
beds  are  of  late  age,  the  country  is  fiat,  and  beds  are  laid 
horizontally,  or  dip  very  little.  They  are  like  beds  of  snow 
and  drift  which  cover  them,  little  disturbed.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  beds  of  like  age  elsewhere.  There  are  many  cases 
of  disturbance  recorded  in  such  rocks  ;  the  soil  itself  has  been 
disturbed  by  earthquakes  in  Italy  and  in  Iceland,  and  tlie 
ground  is  there  riven  and  disturbed.  Even  snow-beds  and 
ice  have  been  shaken  aud  melted  from  below  in  Iceland  and 
Sicily ;  but,  generally  speaking,  beds  lately  deposited  have 
been  little  disturbed  and  altered.  But  as  the  American 
traveller  works  northwards,  or  the  English  geologist  works 
westward,  the  case  altLiB  In  old  strati  e\ery  loini  tells  of 
violent  disturbance,  every  sttne  ot  gitat  heit  There  are 
many  sedimentary  rocks  in  which  nj  fossil'!  have  )et  been 
found,  many  beds  iu  old  fossil  bearing  strita  wlnth  contain 
uo  trace  of  life.     One  question  ktt  foi  ■tigunu  nt  is  whetlier 
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these  were  deposited  in  cold  water  or  in  water  too  hot  to 
support  life  ? 

It  is  plain,  that  generally  the  oldest  known  fossiliferous 
rocks  have  been  much  shattered  and  altered,  and  tliat  no  eon- 
vuldon  within  human  experience  has  equalled  the  amount 
of  force  to  which  theae  altered  beds  have  yielded. 

The  geological  sections  of  Wales  are  masterpieces  of  art ; 
they  show  a  series  of  folds  and  curves  upon  a  vast  scale.  The 
rocks  themselves  record  this  part  of  their  liistory  in  characters 
which  a  child  can  read,  now  that  this  alphabet  is  taught  in 
schools.  They  retain  their  sedimentary  structure,  but  many 
of  them  are  crumpled,  as  snow-beds  are  when  they  slide  from 
a  house. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  Brada  Head,  a  cliff  300  feet  high  is 
marked  by  coloured  bands,  which  sweep  and  bend,  curve  and 
wave,  like  round  test  with  the  flourishing  of  a  wiiting-niaster's 
pen.  The  shapes  of  the  hills  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
internal  structure  ;  their  forms  are  tool-marks  of  denudation. 
No  possible  combination  of  cold  streams  ever  packed  silt  into 
such  a  form  ;  no  loose  silt  or  hard  rock  could  possibly  bend 
into  these  curves  without  scattering  or  breaking  at  the  bends. 
The  rock  must  have  been  packed  in  flat  or  sloping  layers  at 
first ;  it  is  now  hard  and  brittle  ;  but  between  whiles  it  has 
been  plastic,  and  then  it  was  kneaded  and  welded  like  scrap- 
iron  in  a  press.  No  twisted  gun-barrel  could  record  the  fact 
with  more  cleaiiiess.  Were  these  plates  so  welded  when  they 
were  wet  or  when  they  were  hot  ?  The  structure  answers 
the  question.  In  this  cliff  are  dykes  of  igneous  rock,  which 
fill  rifts,  and  the  pattern  on  opposite  sides  does  not  fit.  Even 
in  beach  stones  and  pebbles  this  structure  is  seen,  and  the 
rock  looks  like  stone  which  has  been  bvimed  at  a  furnace. 

Waving  wliite  lines  of  quai'tz  meander  about  in  many  a 
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tall  cliff  on  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  tbey  are  followed  in  all 
their  windings  by  lines  and  bands  of  other  colours,  and  these 
are  now  edges  of  erumpled  sheets  of  hard  brittle  stone.  They, 
too,  must  have  been  soft  when  they  were  folded  like  coloured 
glass  in  the  workshop.  In  Ross-shire,  in  the  forest  of  (Jair- 
loch,  some  beds  of  quartz  rock  of  similar  structure  contain 
fossils,  which  oniy  appear  when  the  rock  is  weathered.  So 
qnartj!  rook  in  all  probability  was  a  sandbank,  though  it  is 
now  like  half-fused  impure  distorted  flint-glass,  wfiich  melts 
at  1000". 

Districts  where  these  old  crystalline  beds  occur  show  other 
signs  of  great  disturbance  and  great  heat.  Large  dykes  and 
upthrows  of  granite,  trap,  basalt,  and  other  igneous  rocks ; 
veins,  faults,  and  fissures;  traverse  whole  districts.  Measured 
along  their  edges,  beds  which  were  deposited  upon  each  other 
"  conformably  and  uneonformably  "  are  of  great  thickn  ess ;  and 
yet,  from  "  Fundamental  gneiss  to  oohte,"  from  "  the  Minch  to 
Brora,"  from  "  Skye  to  the  Cheviot  Hills,"  tlic  whole  patch  of 
the  earth's  crust  which  denuding  engines  hewed  into  the 
shape  of  Scotland,  was  long  ago  moulded  and  kneaded  like 
plates  of  clay  in  the  potter's  hand.*  Ko  recurrence  of  earth- 
q\iakes  like  those  which  have  been  obser\-ed  by  men,  eoidd 
so  crush  and  alter  such  thick  beds  of  sediment  over  such 
areas. 

In  Dana's  Geology  the  Appalachian  chain  is  well  and 
clearly  described.  The  range  includes  a  series  of  long  wrinkles 
and  folds,  which  include  rocks  of  the  coal-fomiation.  In 
travelling  from  Pittsburg  to  Harrisburg,  these  folds  are  seen 
in  cuttings  by  the  wayside.  Beds  dipping  in  one  direction 
are  passed  by  the  train  ;  sandstones,  grits,  and  coloured  beds 
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succeed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  till  the  antccliiial  or 
synclinal  axis  is  passed. 

The  train  runs  through  one  side  of  the  bend,  fl  or  U>  ^^^ 
thence  the  beds  dip  the  other  way.  Coloured  bands,  grits, 
sandstones,  succeed  each  other  in  tlie  reverse  order,  till  the 
next  fold  in  the  old  earth's  wrinkled  face  brings  back  the 
old  series  of  sandstones,  grits,  coloured  bands.  The  roadside 
is  like  a  picture  made  by  the  Geological  Surrey ;  the  journey 
is  a  day's  lesson  in  contorted  TOcks,  Yet  the  shape  even  of 
this  great  mountain-chain  is  not  wholly  due  to  this  wrinkling 
process.  Valleys  are  not  in  the  hollow  curves  of  the  strata 
U  ;  neither  are  the  hills  on  the  top  of  the  folds  f\.  One  great 
fault,  according  to  American  geologists,  left  a  wall  as  high  as 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  20,000  feet  at  least;  for  on  one  side  of  a 
crack,  over  which  a  man  can  stride,  the  highest  of  upper 
Silurian  beds  faces  the  lowest  of  lower  Silurian.  But  the 
upper  Silurian  wall  of  the  raised  side  of  this  vast  crack  was 
"  denuded,"  hewn  away,  and  the  place  where  it  rose  has  been 
planed  smooth,  so  that  masses  of  grit,  caught  in  the  chink 
while  it  was  open,  are  cut  through  by  the  surface. 

Such  changes  mean  some  great  force,  and  the  lowest  rocks 
mean  great  heat,  according  to  the  evidence  of  burnt  stones. 

The  rocks  of  Newfoundland  are  greatly  folded  and  frac- 
tured. An  able  geologist  is  now  engaged  upon  a  survey  there. 
When  his  labours  are  published,  we  shall  know  something  of 
their  relative  age.  They  include  sandstones,  grits,  slates,  and 
numerous  beds  of  granite,  but  all  these  are  not  metamor- 
phosed. 

The  Lauren tian  rocks  of  Labrador  were  supposed  to 
be  "  azoic;"  they  are  low  in  the  series,  if  not  the  lowest  beds 
known,  and  they  resemble  the  old  rocks  on  the  Scotch  coast. 
From  Belleisle  to  Cape  Harrison,  the  land  appears  to  be  a 
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maze  of  granite  dykes  and  altered  rocks.  The  countiy  looks 
as  if  a  sedimentary  crust  had  been  smashed  up,  half-fused 
in  hot  stone,  and  frozen  again. 

Tlio  only  modem  natural  formation  which  hears  any  re- 
semblance to  this  old  Laurentian  gneiss,  is  the  water-crust 
on  the  sea  Part  of  it  is  suow,  part  flat  ice ;  but  where  a 
pressure  sufficient  to  smash  the  crust  has  been  exerted,  the 
fluid  water  has  risen  through  the  faults,  and  the  whole  is 
cemented  together  by  frozen  water.  It  ia  a  crust  of  sedi- 
mentary snow  and  altered  snow,  now  fonning;  it  is  broken 
up  and  disturbed ;  it  has  faults,  upthrows  and  downthrows, 
ground  edges  and  slickensides,  angular  conglomerates  of 
cemented  chips,  veins  and  dykes  of  iee.  But  underneath 
this  old  ice-crust  is  a  fluid  sea,  and  above  it  are  new-fallen 
beds' of  snow,  which  rise  and  fall  with  the  bendmg  crust,  when 
the  tide  flows  and  ebbs.  The  problem  is— Bid  the  shcU  of 
temperature  which  makes  water  boil  coincide  with  the  for- 
mation of  any  layer  of  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  and 
if  go,  at  what  temperature  did  life  begin  in  Laurentian  or 
lower  beds?  Since  they  were  first  made,  these  old  rocks 
have  been  altered  by  a  heat  incompatible  with  the  life  of 
anything  which  now  lives  on  this  world. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  a  water-formation.  A 
solid  crust  is  formed  about  the  poles,  and  is  forming  every- 
where ;  and  if  the  earth  is  cooling,  the  ice-cniat  will  reach  the 
equator,  and  descend  from  the  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  solid  is  formii^  upon  a  fluid  base,  and  now  is  the  period 
of  rapid  action  and  violent  disturbance  in  tlie  water-forma- 
tion, which  hardens  at  32°  or  some  degrees  lower,  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  earth's  centre.  Under  the  ice-formation 
water  still  boils  in  Iceland  at  some  point  nearer  to  the  centre. 
If  the  whole  earth  is  cooling,  the  point  of  ebullition  may 
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]  i\e  Lien  liiithei  fnm  the  centie   lud  utira  to  tlit  Miifi  i 
in  laiirentian  time^ 

Wbt-n  temperature  falls  nimementg  in  the  witei  ciust 
Jimmisli  Tlieie  are  fewer  ire  (juakings  and  sea  emptions 
when  the  arctic  winter  9et''  m  'WTien  the  lee  sett  the  crust 
rests  and  the  slow  deposition  of  snow  ii  the  only  appuent 
Tfttrli  m  projjress  But  there  is  fliud  Titneath  and  tin  crust 
SW11S,  and  cracks  infJ  giDans  to  pro\e  thit  nater  m\y  ttiW 
1  rtak  the  prison  which  hclds  it  The  Witei  formation  is 
like  tht  rock  formation  e^en  m  this  it  his  i  fauni  and 
flcrn,  ot  Its  own  Minute  -vegetation  reddens  snov  birds 
md  beasts  wilk  on  floes,  fish  ind  seaweeds  fluuiish  undei 
them  Esquimaux  himt  and  fish  on  the  crust  of  the  sea 
and  seldom  tiead  on  reil  eirth  oi  stjnt-  If  the  wcild  is 
cooling,  and  cools  a  little  more,  the  whole  sea  will  be  like  the 
arctic  regions.  If  some  glacialists  are  right,  the  whole  earth 
was  in  a  like  condition  during  a  glacial  period.  Snow  and 
vegetation  already  begun  may  spread ;  animals  may  change,  and 
adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions ;  Esquimaux  geologists,  if 
any  survive,  may  he  driven  to  speculate  on  the  comparative 
age  of  snow-drifts  and  altered  glacier-ice.  They  may  recognise 
certain  ancient  drifts  by  works  of  art  contained  in  them  : 
the  new  white  snow-stone,  by  frozen  seals  and  extinct  brown 
bears ;  the  old  blue  snow-stone  deposits,  by  fossil  whales, 
sharks,  lobsters,  fish,  and  other  strange  marme  monsters ;  the 
lowest  altered  solid  blue  ice-beds,  by  mammoths,  seaweeds, 
shells ;  the  lowest  beds  of  all,  by  conglomerates  of  different 
chemical  composition  from  any  water-bed  known.  Questions 
may  yet  arise  as  to  altered  sedimentary  highly-crystaHized 
snow-beds,  passii^  into  compact  blue  ice  near  ice-dykes  : — 
whether  the  beds  were  altered  by  pressure,  or  by  a  heat 
almost  sufficient  to  fuse  snow-crystals  and  fossil  flesh,  or  by 
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3nme  otlier  unexplained  natural  power,  like  tliG  northern 
lights  I  The  ignorant  may  liol<l,  with  the  Esquimaux  higli- 
landers  fuund  hy  Boss,  tliat  the  whole  world  is  snow  and  ice, 
and  that  it  was  so  created.  Keen  ai^uments  may  arise 
amongst  the  better  informed  as  to  the  origin  of  upthrows  of 
ifineous  ice — whether  thi-  matter  rose  plastic  or  iluid,  through 
a  crack,  or  a  hole ;  and  if  it  rose  at  all,  why,  and  whence — 
from  large  or  small  lakes  of  fluid  ice  in  the  iee-erusfc,  or  from 
a  Huid  water-core  which  reached  to  the  earth's  centre?  It 
may  be  ai^ued  that,  because  the  coldest  air  is  also  the  heaviest, 
there  can  be  no  fluid  water  under  colder  ice,  for  the  coldest 
water  would  be  sure  to  sink  and  freeze  first  at  the  eartli's 
centre.  The  argument  could  be  settled  by  experiment ;  hut 
there  will  be  a  double  crust  under  the  disputants — an  upper 
crust  frozen  at  32°,  or  below  zero,  resting  upon  a  rock-crust 
which  irozG  at  3000°,  or  some  other  temperature,  when 
the  world  was  younger  and  warmer,  before  old  age  had  cooled 
its  hot  blood  And  under  these  two  crusts  there  may  still 
be  fluid  water,  and  fluid  lava  at  deeper  depths,  if  there  he 
such  a  thing  as  internal  central  heat  diminishing  by  radia- 
tion into  space.  We,  who  tread  \ipon  the  upper  sedimentary 
beds  of  tho  rock-crust,  wade  amongst  the  snow  of  the  water- 
formation,  and  skate  on  the  winter's  ice,  find  more  heat  when 
we  burrow  downwards.  We  see  that  melted  rocks  well  up 
from  below  in  all  latitudes  and  longitudes ;  and  when  they 
cool  sufliciently,  they  too  form  a  surface-crust.  Surely  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  we,  and  the  beds  beneath  our  feet, 
rest  upon  a  crust  which  froze  upon  a  fluid,  and  which  grows 
inwards,_  as  ice  does  on  a  pond. 

There  may  be  many  such  crusts,  many  fluids,  and  many 
imprisoned  gases  underneath  ;  hut  the  greatest  heat  must  be 
in  the  centre,  and  the  last  fluid  drop  there,  if  tliere  be  any 
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ti'uth  iu  experiment.  In  every  material  wliich  is  melted  and 
cooled,  fused  and  frozen,  in  arts  and  manufactures,  tlie  crust 
foiTOS  outside  about  the  wanner  fluid.  Water  so  freezes  in  a 
spherical  bottle.  A  drop  of  tallow  sets  on  the  outside,  and  the 
fluid  interior  can  be  squeezed  through  the  crust  when  it  is 
formed.  Wax  so  freezes  in  a  mould,  the  outside  crystallizes 
first,  and  the  inside  is  often  poured  out  to  show  the  crystals. 
Slag  cools  on  the  same  plan.  So  do  metals — solder  tin, 
bismuth,  lead,  silver,  copper,  iron,  gold,  platinum,  irridium. 
So  does  lava.  Because  all  these,  and  many  more,  cool  on  this 
same  plan,  it  is  probable  that  the  world,  whose  shattered 
crust  contains  materials  which  are  fused  and  frozen  in  the 
arts,  cooled  outside  at  first,  if  it  ever  was  fused,  and  so  pre- 
pared a  foundation  on  which  denuding  engines  buUt  up  chips 
and  sedimentary  rocks,  to  be  the  tombs  of  plants,  animals, 
and  men. 

At  a  certain  comfortable  club,  where  travellers  and  their 
guests  dine,  a  luxurious  contrivance  is  placed  on  a  table  at 
6  P.  M.  A  large  double  dish  of  block  tin,  filled  with  hot 
water,  is  the  base  prepared  for  good  things  which  appear  and 
disappear  later  in  the  evening.  While  quietly  reading  the 
bill  of  fare,  this  engine  is  apt  to  startle  strangers,  for  it  stirs 
the  silence  of  the  half-lighted  room,  like  a  gong,  with  a  bang. 
The  upper  crust  of  the  hollow  dish  may  be  seen  to  undergo 
sudden  convulsions.  It  jerks  up  at  one  spot,  and  when  that 
jerk  is  expended,  down  goes  the  tin  plain  for  another  spring. 
Loose  crumbs  jump,  and  gravy  is  agitated  by  earthquakes, 
while  hot  springs  hiss  and  sputter  through  safety  valves. 
A  traveller  in  search  of  causes  finds  red-hot  iron  under  the 
double  dish,  and  if  he  seeks  further,  he  finds  that  the  store  of 
heat  was  taken  from  the  kitchen  fire.  But  where  did  that 
heat  come  from  ?   A  book  in  the  libraiy  tells  how  an  engineer 
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and  a  pliilosoplier,  whirling  along  a  railway,  settled  the  ques- 
tion. They  held  that  the  heat  of  burning  coals  was  solai' 
heat  stored  up  in  plants  during  the  coal-formation  :  mayhap 
it  was  taken  from  another  store.  As  the  heater  cools  the 
action  decreases.  There  are  frequent  earthquakes  before 
dinner ;  only  a  few  bangs  after  it,  to  rouse  the  sleepei's. 
Mayhap  the  February  eruption  of  Etna,  the  English  earth- 
quakes of  1864  the  sea-waves  off  Newfoundland,  and  such- 
like disturbances  and  upheavals  all  over  the  world,  are 
caused  by  an  old  store  of  terrestrial  heat  and  light  now 
hidden  beneath  all  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER    LIT. 

UPHEAVAL  I. 

DYKKS — VEi:^S — SUBLIMATION. 

In  the  last  eliapters  sedimentary  geology,  paleontology,  and  a 
whole  series  of  rocks,  were  bored  through  in  search  of  light 
It  would  ill  become  one  who  knows  so  little  of  these  sciences 
to  say  more  about  them.  Whether  Laurentian  gneiss  be  the 
lowest  in  the  series  or  not,  it  is  low  enough  to  prove  that 
great  heat  has  worked  with  gi-oat  force  beneath  sedimentary 
beds  which  underlie  great  tracts  of  the  eaith's  surface.  If  it 
were  possible  to  get  lower,  nobody  could  live  in  the  tempera- 
tures which  fused  these  rocks.  But  thoughts  may  go  there 
safely,  if  they  can  find  conveyance  ;  and  the  first  step  in  such 
a  journey  is  to  seek  a  vehicle  for  thought 

When  snow  has  fallen  on  a  glass  roof  it  is  possible  to 
stand  under  it  and  watch  the  snow  melt.  Warm  breath  does 
not  melt  glass,  but  it  warms  the  roof,  and  the  lowest  bed  of 
snow  is  fused.  It  is  possible  to  feel  heat  flowing  away 
from  the  hand  up  through  the  glass,  and  to  see  the  effect  of 
it  on  the  snow  above,  A  higher  temperature  would  do  as 
much  for  sedimentary  rocks,  A  lamp  placed  under  the  glass 
cracks  it,  and  melted  snow  or  rain  drips  through ;  a  greater 
heat  would  do  as  much  for  an  igneous  crust,  if  there  be  one 
beneath  the  Laurentian  gneiss.  In  travelling  from  London  to 
Cornwall,  the  edges  of  a  geological  series  are  passed  down- 
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wards.  Arrived  at  the  lowest  attainable  bed  at  the  surface 
in  that  direction,  rocks  are  found  to  be  broken  as  tbe 
glass  was.  In  mines,  some  cracks  are  seen  to  be  filled  with 
various  metals.  According  to  one  school,  lodes  were  deposited 
from  solution,  and  experiments  made  with  solutions  have 
proved  that  various  metals  may  be  deposited  in  chinks  by 
passing  currents  of  electricity  through  a  model.  Currents  of 
electricity  do  pass  through  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  bearings 
of  metaUie  veins  seem  to  correspond  to  m^netic  currents. 
So  far  experiment  confirms  a  theory  which  savours  of  the  old 
battle  between  Nepfcunists  and  Plutonists.  But  in  volcanic 
countries  sublimed  metals  are  deposited  in  chinks  ;  electricity 
may  act  on  metals  in  the  state  of  vapour  as  it  does  on  solu- 
tions. Experiments  are  wanting  in  this  direction ;  but  metals 
are  found  only  in  small  quantities  in  soluti  n  at  tl 
face  now.  Other  materials — dykes  and  upthr  w  of  ^neo  s 
rock — fill  lai^r  rifts  and  holes  in  Cornish  rocks  tl  e  e  s 
hot  from  below,  but  Neptunists  once  believed  them  to  le 
precipitates.  In  Scotland  and  in  Labrador  such  gneou  o  ks 
form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  visible  crust. 
Heavy  metals,  which  fuse  and  subhmc  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures, may  exist  in  laiger  quantities  in  deeper  layers,  because 
they  sink  deep  in  fluid  slag;  and  because  these  low  rocks 
were  melted. 

In  Lapland,  at  Gellivari,  a  vein  of  crystalline  magnetic 
ironstone  is  seven  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  broad  at  the 
outcrop.  At  Eutivari,  also  in  Lapland,  is  another  large  mass 
in  a  wide  glen ;  a  considerable  hill  is  there  made  of  magnetic 
ironstone.  At  Danemora,  in  Sweden,  a  similar  mass  of  iron  is 
quarried.  At  Fahlun,  the  coppe]>mine  is  a  vast  pit,  like  the 
crater  of  a  volcano.  About  Lake  Superior,  in  Korth  America, 
deposits  of  iron  and  copper  are  on  a  like  scale.     In  Nova 
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Scotia,  hollows  iu  veius  of  red  hematite  are  hung  with  pen- 
dants like  icicles.  In  many  of  the  apecimeiis  of  iron  and 
other  ores  exhibited  in  1851  and  1862,  in  London,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ore  suggests  fusion.  Gold  im^ets  seem  to  have 
been  suddenly  cooled  while  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  and  gold- 
bearing  quartz  looks  like  burnt  stone.  If  ores  were  fused 
and  thrown  up  hke  dykes  at  some  places,,  metallic  vapours 
may  have  lisen  elsewhere,  as  steam  rises  through  chinks  in 
igneous  rocks  in  Iceland,  and  as  iron  has  risen  in  Elba 

In  Yorkshire  the  smelting  of  lead-ores  caused  so  much 
damt^e  to  vegetation  in  the  dales,  that  smelters  were  forced 
to  use  theit  wits  and  cure  the  evil.  On  the  tops  of  the 
Yorkshire  hills  they  built  chimneys,  and  from  these  they 
made  passages  along  the  hill-sides,  down  to  old  furnaces  in 
the  dales.  Some  of  these  passages  are  three  miles  long. 
The  smoke  from  the  hearths  was  passed  up  to  the  baiTen 
moors,  and  there  it  now  escapes  harmlessly.  The  sweepings 
of  these  chimneys  were  found  to  contain  valuable  metals, 
which  only  did  harm  when  out  of  placa  These  were  sub- 
limed at  the  smel  ting-house,  and  they  were  carried  upwards 
by  the  draught.  Forty  tons  of  lead  were  taken  out  of  one 
chimney  in  one  year,  and  arsenic  and  other  metals  were  also 
swept  out  of  the  vent.  At  a  distance  of  three  miles,  the  pro- 
portion of  condensed  metal  in  the  sweepings  nearly  equalled 
the  proportion  lower  down,  and  the  black  smoke  which  es- 
capes stiU  carries  sublimed  metal  into  the  air.  In  tliis  process 
the  heat  of  a  small  smelting-hearth  drove  lead  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  and  it  will  drive  it  much  further  when  the  venta 
are  made  longer.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  at  the  wots  of 
lodes,  but  it  is  easy  to  walk  down  from  the  chimney-top  to 
this  smelting-house,  and  to  look  in  at  the  fluid  metal  without 
being  consumed. 
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Lead-ores  contain  a  great  deal  of  silver,  and  smelted  lead 
is  sent  to  Newcastle  to  be  refined.  Tliere  it  is  posfiible  to  aee 
a  working-model  of  an  engine  strong  enough  to  work  geolo- 
gical upheaval,  and  the  mechanical  power  which  works  it  is 
a  dazzling  white  heat.  The  little  engine  may  throw  light  into 
the  darkness  of  the  earth's  past  histoiy,  and  down  upon  strata, 
which  cannot  be  reached,  beneath  Laurentian  gneiss. 

In  separating  lead  and  silver  many  tons  of  impure  metal 
are  fused  in  a  row  of  large  iron  caldrons.  At  one  st^e  in  the 
process,  the  temperature  has  to  be  reduced  to  about  550°,  and 
it  is  done  by  putting  out  the  fires,  by  stiri'ing  the  metal, 
and  by  throwhig  cold  water  upon  the  fluid  amalgam.* 
Though  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  212°,  and  the  metal  is 
hotter  than  550",  the  water  does  not  all  fly  off'  in  steam  at 
once.  Spherical  masses  roU  upon  the  pool  of  molten  lead, 
and  these  whirl  and  oscillate,  striking  and  rebounding  like 
elastic  marbles,  and  apparently  dancing  on  nothing.  Their 
weight,  or  their  resistance  to  the  force  which  supports  them, 
reacts  upon  the  crust  which  forms  under  them,  for  the  surface 
bends  where  they  rest ;  but  they  do  not  touch  the  lead.  Many 
of  these  are  hollow  shells  of  water,  supported  on  a  core  of 
steam,  which  is  constantly  forming  below,  and  condensing 
above  (see  p.  353). 

Every  now  and  then  a  water-ball  as  big  as  a  muskot^bullet 
buiBla  like  a  molten  shell  or  breaks.  Fragments  large  as 
shot  of  various  sizes  then  disperse,  radiating  from  centres, 
and  each  fragment  becomes  a  separate  rolling  sphere.  Some 
are  hollow,  some  are  not,  and  the  steam-chambers  vary  in 
size.     These  roll  hither  and  thither  on  the  hot  pool  for  many 

'  DeteiLibcr  18,  X8S3.  For  full  scientific  iksoriptioiis  of  this  |iTOL'i>sa,  ace 
A  Miinnat  of  Metallurgy,  hy  John  A.  PMIIips,  Loudon,  1859,  p,  49ti.  Si'p 
also  'S.viA'a  KUdi^Us  of  CUmUtTij,  1830,  p.  416. 
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lumutes,  but  slowlj  and  graduUly  the  \\atti-sphens  dimmiah 
m  size  and  number  ,  and  they  all  turn  to  steaiu  and  \amsh 
when  the;  hi^e  done  then  work  b}  tabiig  heit  ftom  the 
metal  to  give  it  to  the  air  The  heat  wbiuh  does  thib  i^oik 
IS  a  luminous  led  heit  which  act'*  on  photogiapbic  plates 
like  in-v  other  light  Tt  spenr,  to  be  i  mtclnnicil  forci, 
llso 

It  I  white  Vut  bai  ot  iioii  is  plun(,ed  into  watei,  some 
thing  of  the  same  kind  happeii'5  Little  steam  rises  unless 
the  bar  is  plunged  so  deep  that  pressure  overcomes  resistance  ; 
then  steam  explodes  aiid  scatters  the  water.  A  wet  finger 
may  be  dipped  into  a  caldron  of  lead  or  fluid  iron  with  pe> 
feet  impunity  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  sensation  of  warmth, 
though  the  metal  is  hot  enough  to  char  a  stick,  or  fry  a 
beefsteak.  When  a  mass  of  hot  iron  is  under  the  steam- 
hammer,  water  is  commonly  sprinkled  on  it  to  clear  it  of 
scales ;  it  rolls  on  the  iron  like  shot  on  a  boai'd.  But  when 
the  water-spheres  are  crushed  flat  by  the  heavy  blow  of 
the  hammer  they  explode  with  a  loud  report.  If  a  wet 
stick  is  thrust  beneath  the  surface  of  Huid  lead,  or  if 
air  is  buried  by  splashing  the  pool,  rapid  expansion  of 
gas  foUows,  and  drops  of  metal  are  thrown  upwards 
and  scattered  by  an  explosion.  If  water  is  thrown  ou 
metal  so  far  cooled  as  to  admit  of  contact  between  the  two 
surfaces,  then  water  takes  up  heat  and  turns  to  steam, 
while  the  metal  dai-kens.  In  a  short  time  mom  light  from 
within  supplies  the  loss  of  "steam-power,"  and  tlie  metal 
brightens.  As  a  hot  poker  and  a  wet  finger  are  protected  by 
gloves  of  steam  from  contact  with  cold  water  and  hot  metal, 
so  water-spheres  are  guarded  and  supported  and  shaped  by 
the  steam  which  forms  between  cold  water  and  hot  metal. 
Hollow  spheres  float  on  steam  atmospheres,  and  both  are 
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repelled  by   strong  heat.      So  heat-rays  are  force,  and  the 
brightest  are  the  atrougest. 

But  when  this  ray-power  does  not  equal  the  opposing 
weight>-power,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blow  struck  by  the  steam- 
hammer,  the  fluid  sinks  throiigh  its  vapour,  takes  in  a  full 
charge  of  heat  from  the  metal,  and  bursts  into  steam.  Strong 
heat,  light,  or  ray-force,  may  keep  two  heavy  bodies  apart  in 
spite  of  the  whole  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  at  its  surfaoe  ; 
repulsion  and  attraction  do,  in  fact,  shape  fluids  into  hollow 
splieres. 

^Vliile  under  these  special  conditions,  tlie  oi'der  of  the 
water  series  was — 

Cold.     Dark.  Downward  forck.     Attraction. 

Air  and  stL-aui. 

Thick  shell  of  water,  i  /  Fluid,  liiss  tliiin 

Steam  wire.  i      tS     ■{  ^'^^>  ^°^  '^"■' 

Thin  shell  of  water.   )        |       (  Fluid,  less  than  ) 

Air  and  steam.  1         ' 

Heat.  >     ^^'"'' 

Cnist  of  lead,  dull  red.  i—  Plastic  solid  fieezing. 

Melted  lead  and  silver.  .>wv^     Fluid,  about  riSC. 
Heat  AND  BBiGHT  BED  LIGHT.  Force.      Upward  force.     Rbpdlsion. 

The  arrangement  is  unstable,  and  can  only  endure  for  a 
time ;  but  while  it  lasts  the  earth's  attraction  is  overcome 
by  REPULSION,  A  central  sphere  of  hot  gas  in  a  shell  of  colder 
fluid  is  possible ;  to  make  it  last,  the  centre  of  gravity  and 
the  centre  of  heat  must  nearly  coincide,  and  continue  so  to 
coincide.  If  it  so  coincides  wliile  the  mass  cools,  a  drop  of 
water  may  become  a  shell  of  ice,  or  a  iiailatone,  or  a  snow- 
ciystal,  with  a  structure  radiating  like  raya  of  force ;  but  a 
drop  resting  upon  a  plane  is  squeezed  out  of  shape  by  weight 
and  resistance. 

The  temperature  of  550",  which  tluis  changes  tlie  forru 
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and  condition  of  water,  is  only  the  freezing-point  of  pure  lead. 
At  550°  the  metal  crystallizes  hke  water  at  32°.  Small  crystals 
form  ill  the  mass,  and  float  up  like  ice  forming  in  a  freezing- 
pail,  others  sink  like  salt.  If  left  to  themselves  these  crystals 
form  a  crust;  if  stirred  they  melt,  and  disperse  and  crystallize 
again. 

More  crystals  form  as  the  temperature  falls,  and  many 
sink,  for  lead  is  heavier  than  silver.  Some  form  and  stick  on 
tho  cooling  sides  of  the  vessel ;  some  unite  ;  lead  and  water- 
ice  alike  freeze  on  iron  spoons  which  are  used  to  stii  a  freez- 
ing mess,  for  iron  is  a  good  conductor.  In  one  case  a  mea^ 
sured  scale  marks  550°,  in  the  other  32",  or  28",  or  14°,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  the  shapes  of  the  crystals  differ,  but  cooling  obeys 
the  same  law  in  this  metal  amalgam  and  in  salt  water.  When 
crystals  form  rapidly  in  the  lead,  a  great  iron  strainer  is 
plunged  into  the  pot,  and  it  strains  and  gathere  out  a  spoonful 
of  dry  granular  lead-ice,  from  which  the  wet  drains  and 
trickles  away.  The  lead-sludge  is  thrown  into  a  caldron  to 
be  separately  cooked,  and  passed  along  the  row  of  caldrons  ; 
the  fluid  is  left  to  be  enriched,  for  in  that  fluid  is  the  silver. 
The  freezing  point  of  silver  is  far  higher  than  that  of  lead ; 

Leadmdt^         .  .  612"' 

SUver        .  .  .        1873" 

it  takes  longer  to  part  with  the  heat  which  keeps  it  fluid. 
As  water  and  brine  are  separated  by  crystallization  at  or  about 
freezing,  so  lead  and  silver  are  parted  at  or  about  550".  As 
brine  is  strengthened  by  adding  brine,  and  by  taking  fresh- 
water ice  away,  so  a  pot  of  metal  is  enriched  by  adding  a 
mixture  of  lead  and  silver,  and  by  taking  out  crystals  of  pure 

*  There  is  no  certain  measure  for  high  temperatures.     Tlieae  and  other 
figures  are  quoted  from  works  of  authority,  or  from  sfcitenieilta  made  by  prac- 
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lead,  w  lit  ted  with  fluid  amalgam.    During  tlie  cooling  of  tlicse 
nietaJs  the  upper  series  is— 

Cold.  Wciglit-toi™. 

Solid         .       thin  Leiul  <;ru3t. 

Fluid         .        A/wsA/<  Liiitd  and  silver. 

Heat  .  gs  about  550°. 

Hay-toree. 

As  cooling  goes  on  a  cvust  forms  all  around,  abo\'e,  and 
below,  and  against  the  sides  of  the  u^on  vessel ;  wherever  rays 
of  heat  escape;  most  where  they  escape  most;  and  a  fluid 
core  is  left  at  last.  A  large  round  drop,  composed  of  these 
metals,  and  cooling  in  space  as  they  cool  in  a  cup,  would  have 
a  crust  of  frozen  lead  and  a  hot  core  of  lead  and  silver,  partly 
fluid,  and  crystallizing  while  cooling  by  radiation. 

When  this  solution  of  silver  in  lead  is  strong  enough, 
more  heat-power  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  mixture,  and  the 
metals  work  on  a  different  plan.     They  boil. 

Melted  amalgam  is  ladled  from  a  pot  into  a  lai^e  cup, 
made  of  bone-dust,  and  hot  air  and  a  strong  flame  are  ma^le 
to  play  on  the  metal  surface.  The  mess  seethes.  Tliick 
fumes  of  leaden  steam  are  driven  off,  and  fly  away,  with  hot 
air  and  coal-smoke,  through  tlie  chimney.  In  Yorkshire 
such  fumes  fly  three  miles  and  more.  Lead  and  oxygen  com- 
bine, and  when  combined,  they  stream  through  the  bone 
filter  as  melted  lithai^e ;  or  they  float  on  the  silver,  and  flow 
over  the  edge  of  the  cup.  But  the  boiling  point  of  silver, 
like  its  fi«ezing  point,  is  higher  than  that  of  lead,  and  fluid 
sUver  is  denser  and  heavier  than  fluid  lithai^ ;  so,  while  lead 
evaporates,  and  hthai^e  floats  and  flows  away  like  slag,  silver 
sinks  through  the  lighter  fluid  and  floats  on  the  strainer,  and 
the  rich  broth  grows  richer  stifl.  As  the  lead  boils  off,  more 
and  more  of  the  stock  is  ladled  in,  till  the  "  dainty  dish  is  iit 
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to  set  before  a  king;"  and  tlien,  with  an  extra  force  of  heat, 
the  last  of  the  lead  is  driven  away,  and  the  silver-plate  is 
cooked.  The  bright  metal  clears  up  like  the  sun  breaking 
through  mist ;  and  it  shines. 

I]i  water,  lead,  and  silver,  like  effects  are  produced  by 
various  temperatures.  The  heat  whicli  evaporates  water 
freezes  lead ;  the  heat  which  evaporates  lead  only  melts  silver  ; 
the  foTce  of  electric  light  drives  them  all  away  in  fumes.  At 
the  highest  of  these  temperatures,  and  at  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface  now,  water,  lead,  and  silver 
are  gases ;  all  three  are  solids  at  32°. 

Mingled  together,  and  cooling,  these  fumes  or  gases  would 
condense  in  order,  or  combine  and  condense  in  some  new 
oi'der.  Silver  would  sink  in  a  fluid  oxide  of  lead.  Lithai^e 
would  flow  on  the  top  of  red-hot  silver,  and  form  a  cnist  of 
oxide  when  it  cooled,  and  water  would  become  ice  upon  the 
heavier  solids  only  after  they  had  both  fallen  and  frozen,  and 
cooled  to  32°.  Till  that  point  was  reached  there  could  be  no 
rest  for  water,  for  beat  would  move  it  in  escaping  from  the 
hottest,  lowest,  and  heaviest,  through  the  highest,  lightest, 
and  coldest  of  this  series  of  tliree  fusible  solids. 

The  "  working"  of  this  engine  is  a  thing  to  be  seen.  It 
was  seen  in  Edinburgh  class-rooms,  in  Spain,  and  elsewhere,  in 
1839  and  1842  ;  at  Newcastle  it  was  seen  again  with  a  purpose, 
after  seeing  Vesuvius,  Hecla,  and  the  Geysers.  Seventeen 
thousand  ounces  have  been  refined  in  one  cake  by  I'attinson's 
process,  first  invented  in  1827;  9000  ounces  make  an  ordi- 
nary chaise.  It  is  a  pool  four  inches  deep,  two  feet  and  a 
halt  wide,  and  charged  with  from  1700  to  1800  degrees  of 
temperature,  and  it  is  a  powerful  little  engine  to  work  up- 
heaval. The  pool  is  perfectly  fluid ;  it  shines  with  a  bril- 
liant white  light  of  its  own,  and  reflects  other  light  like  a 
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polished  mirror.  When  the  hot  breath  of  the  furnace  plays 
on  the  surface  it  ripples  like  water ;  when  the  cup  is  shaken 
the  shiuing  miiTor  is  broken  up  into  waves ;  when  a  white- 
hot  cinder  falls  on  it,  rings  spread  as  they  do  when  a  stone  is 
thrown  into  water ;  when  the  temperature  varies  within  the 
cooling  mass,  gentle  currents  move  hither  and  thither,  and 
glowing  embers  drift  on  them  like  fire-ships  on  a  calm  tide. 
The  fluid  surface  is  smooth  as  glass,  and  still  when  undis- 
turbed, for  silver,  quicksilver,  and  water,  when  melted,  all  obey 
the  laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  fluids  ;  but  of  these 
three  only  the  hottest  shines.  A  constant  play  of  colours  and 
a  maze  of  ciiTves  play  on  the  surface  with  every  movement 
and  breath  of  air.  Like  a  soap-bubble,  or  oily  hot  water,  the 
fluid  shining  silver  has  a  thin  varnish  in  rapid  movement, 
which  refects  and  distorts  the  rising  light 

There  is  a  great  store  of  latent  force  m  the  yuiet  sd\  ei 
pool ;  it  shines,  and  there  is  hot  oxygen  locked  up  m  it 
There  is  gas  ready  to  expand,  and  ray-force  only  waits  for 
resistance  to  show  its  power. 

With  cold  the  resistance  comes,  and  the  battle  rages. 
When  the  silver  is  pure  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and 
freezing  speedily  begins.  First  a  few  crystals  form  on  the 
surface,  then  a  network,  then  a  thin  skin.  If  a  bit  of  cold 
silver  is  tossed  in  about  this  stage,  it  floats  like  a  small  ice- 
berg, and  gathers  a  thin  raft  about  it.  The  sUver-ice  may 
be  pushed  about,  for  it  is  a  floatii^  body  ;  and  if  pushed 
down,  it  rises  again  high  above  the  fluid.  It  stands  higher 
than  ice  in  water ;  far  liigher  than  solid  lead  in  fiuid  lead. 
Every  point  seems  to  act  as  a  way  for  heat  to  escape  ; 
the  floats  soon  take  root  by  spreading  below ;  and  so  they 
grow  and  spread,  as  icebergs  do,  in  freezing  water.  At  this 
stage  the  lustre  of  raised  points  far  exceeds  that  of  smootli 
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plains  tlip  lou^li  s  li\  hill"  lie  white  hot  iml  ttll  light 
i^ainst  smooth  thin  ciuits  in  the  low er  region's  These  tell 
ilaik  m  this  generil  blaze  of  hght  ^Vhen  the  cooling  has 
advanced  to  a  cei-tain  pomt,  and  a  pellicle  foims  all  over, 
a  stieim  of  cold  air  is  hlown  m  to  hasten  the  cooling. 
Then  the  lustre  changes  trom  dazzling  -white  to  n-d  the  upper 
crust  thickens  and  the  action  becomes  rapid  Molten  silver 
is  withm,  it  IS  compressed  by  the  forming  ■ihell  ind  hot 
oxygen  is  «f[ueeze£l  out  of  the  mass  The  suifiee  it  this  stage 
begins  to  break  up  and  bubble ;  it  is  upheaved ;  silver  escapes 
where  resistance  is  least,  generally  near  the  edge,  where  the 
heat  of  the  cup  keeps  the  crust  thin  and  soft 

At  this  stage  the  light  of  the  surface  changes  colour 
rapidly.  Where  the  hot  interior  finds  a  vent,  it  is  still  bril- 
liantly white  ;  where  the  crust  has  set,  light  is  bright  red ; 
where  the  crust  is  thick,  it  is  a  dark  cherry  red.  Hjlls  now 
tell  dark  against  lighter  coloured  lower  grounds,  and  the 
brightest  spots  are  hollows  in  hill-tops  and  boiling  holes  in 
the  plains.  There  is  great  variety  in  light  which  shines  out 
of  hot  silver  while  it  is  freezing,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all 
other  materials  which  have  been  watched.  This  light,  like 
sun-light  or  any  other  light,  may  be  refracted  and  reflected  : 
a  lens  forms  an  image  of  the  silver  on  a  screen  ;  the  image 
formed  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  sensibly  hot.  The  metal 
is  giving  off  light  and  heat,  which  produce  their  usual  effects 
at  a  distance.  Similar  rays  made  watei>*pheres  revolve  above 
dull  red  molten  lead,  and  white-hot  solid  m>n.  The  silver 
plate  is  a  self-luminous  body,  Kke  the  sun,  for  tlie  tima 

To  prevent  loss  from  boiling  over  at  the  edge,  the  work- 
men commonly  prick  the  silver  plate  in  the  middle  ;  they 
break  holes  in  the  ice,  and  the  silver  pool  wells  up  like  water 
in  a  pond.     Then   comes  the  time  of  rapid  upheaval  and 
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disturbance.  Bits  of  broken  crust  rise  and  fall  like  the 
lid  of  a  box,  and  hot  springs  of  boiling  silver  gush  out 
in  shining  fountains  of  glittering  light.  They  freeze  as 
they  overflow,  and  hollow  pillars  rise  up,  growing  like 
the  trees  of  Aladdin.  They  rise  and  grow  and  branch,  and 
shed  a  crop  of  silver  fruit,  till  they  reach  the  point  where 
the  pressure  from  without  equals  the  force  within,  and  then, 
when  the  weight  equals  the  heat,  when  the  column  of  fluid  is 
balanced  by  the  gas,  the  tube  is  sealed  by  a  silver  dome,  and 
that  well  in  the  ice  is  frozen. 

AU.  these  quaint  forms  are  casts  of  lay-force.  Motion  is 
arrested  suddenly,  and  fountains  are  caught  flying. 

Larger  holes  give  rise  to  lai^er  tubes,  through  which  boil- 
ing silver  splashes  out.  Tubes  grow  into  truncated  cones, 
and  these  as  they  rise  gradually  narrow,  till  their  limit  is 
reached.  Then  they  too  cool  and  close,  and  a  silver  volcano 
is  plugged  with  frosted  silver.  When  the  cone  is  finished,  and 
the  vent  stopped,  smaller  vents  open  in  the  plain ;  and  frnm 
these  a  crop  of  tubes  and  cones  grow,  tni  a  range  of  hiUs  forms 
on  a  frozen  silver  sea.  There  is  scarcely  a  mountain  form  ov 
fantastic  lava-shape  in  Iceland,  a  branching  shape  in  a  metal 
vein,  or  an  ice-form  off  Labrador,  that  may  not  be  thus  copied 
in  freezing  silver. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  explosive  force  within  casts 
showers  of  spherical  drops  whirling  into  the  air,  and  each  of 
these  for  the  time  becomes  a  separate  system,  moving  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  which  govern  projectiles,  and  working 
itself  into  shape,  because  it  is  moulded  by  two  opposite  forces 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  govern  force.  These  sparks 
work  in  the  air,  as  they  fly,  wliile  the  parent  plate  works 
in  its  cup ;  and  many  of  them  cool  as  hollow  shells  about 
chambered  interiors. 
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ioi  a  lull  liLUi  1  plitti  wi  yOOO  evinces  cuiitinuti  tliesu 
displays  of  \olcanic  action  tlif  uhtrge  of  heit  riised 
mounds  of  siher  more  than  six  inches  above  the  '.iiifaee 
ind  threw  siher  drops  to  a  di&tance  of  mcie  than  two 
feet  At  last  the  whole  mass  froze,  and  then  the  npid  action 
ceased 

But  though  Molent  boilmg  ended  then  so  fai  m.  aihti 
was  concerned  there  ^is  still  a  ^reat  btort  of  light  heat  and 
toice  in  the  solid  The  light  was  chcrrj  red  in  the  IioUoais 
dark  red  on  the  hills,  and  the  light  which  the  crust  reflected 
was  pure.  The  heat  was  still  felt  at  a  distance,  the  lustre 
was  seen  in  hollows  and  craclts  ;  and  water  thrown  on  boiled 
furioasly,  or  danced  as  it  did  on  hot  lead. 

The  fixjzen  plate  was  dragged  from  the  furnace  at  last  and 
weighed,  and  then  it  was  cut  into  junks  with  steel  chisels, 
and  heavy  sledge-hammers  wielded  with  a  will  by  brawny 
amis.  It  took  a  great  amount  of  physical  force  to  quarry 
this  work  of  heat  and  cold.  The  internal  structure  was, shown 
in  the  section.  The  mass  was  hollow,  chambered  and  crystal- 
lized like  slag,  or  Icelandic  lava,  or  glacier-ice. 

If  one  of  the  numerous  spheres  which  were  thrown  off 
by  this  plate  were  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  out  of  reach  ; 
if  its  path  were  known,  its  surface  seen,  its  size  measured,  its 
density  calculated  from  its  movements,  its  light  analysed,  and 
its  composition  unknown ;  the  data  would  not  give  pure  silver, 
hecaiiae  of  the  spongy  .'itructure  of  the  mass.  If  planets  are 
made  on  the  same  plan,  philosopher  may  have  to  revise  some 
of  their  conclusions  as  to  other  worlds. 

When  remelted  and  run  into  bars  and  ingots,  the  silver 
takes  less  room,  and  has  greater  density,  though  many  ingots 
are  chambered  still.  "When  stamped  and  hammered,  the 
metal  has  still  greater  specific  gravity,  greater  density.     It 
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is  the  same  substance,  diffcrently  packed  by  natural  mechani- 
cal force  and  by  men. 

Like  tlie  water  and  the  lead,  the  coohiig  mass,  during 
part  of  the  process,  was  a  solid  shell  with  a  fluid  core,  and 
during  that  time  force  worked  most  upheaval.  The  free  pro- 
jectiles were  spherical,  with  crusts  roughened  by  radiating 
projections,  and  with  spongy  cores. 

A  world  arranged  as  a  core  of  hot  gas  in  a  shell  of  fluid, 
with  a  solid  crust,  is  possible ;  because  that  arrangement 
always  recurs  in  making  this  experiment.  It  always  results 
in  certain  outward  forms,  and  these  endure  when  the  action 
has  ceased,  to  show  wlmt  the  nature  of  the  action  was.  But 
till  the  engine  was  seen  to  work,  the  forms  had  little  meaning. 
A  portrait  of  a  "specimen  of  pure  silver"  is  on  page  338, 
and  it  was  thus  prepared  : — a  bent  iron  point  was  dipped  into 
the  silver  and  came  out  red-hot,  with  a  frozen  crust  of  white- 
hot  silver-ice  upon  it.  By  dipping,  this  grew  to  be  a  smooth 
shining  hemispherical  half-frozen  button,  and  then  it  was  set 
to  freeze  in  a  draught.  It  cooled  as  the  large  plate  cooled 
afterwards,  but  suddenly ;  and  the  fluid  interior  burst  vio- 
lently through  the  crust :  the  fountains  froze  as  they  flew  ;  and 
strange  shapes  resulted  from  their  movements,  and  these  from 
forces.  Gravitation  acted  downwards  towards  the  earth's 
centre :  radiation  from  within  the  silver  outwards  in  all  direc- 
tions :  expansion  acted  from  within,  contraction  from  witliout : 
the  radiating  forms  were  casts  of  distorted  rays. 

The  duration  of  the  rapid  action  was  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  mass,  A  spark  cooled  as  it  flew.  An  ounce  cooled 
in  a  few  moments.  Nine  thousand  ounces  worked  for  an 
hour  after  the  fires  were  drawn.  Seventeen  tliousimd  ounces 
worked  for  a  much  longer  time  ;  the  mountains  were  far  larger 
and  h^her,  and  the  eruptions  threatened  to  blow  off  the  brick 
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roof  of  tlie  arclicd  funiace,  Uiroiif,']!  wliiuli  a  window  was  oi>eiie(i 
to  let  spectators  see  this  silver  light  do  the  woi-k  uf  ray-foree. 

The  violence  of  the  action  was  in  proportion  to  its  rapidity'. 
A  charge  of  force  had  to  be  expended,  and  it  escaped  quietly 
and  slowly,  or  suddenly  and  with  explosive  violence.  A  small 
mass  suddenly  cooled,  bursty  or  threw  up  high  projections  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk.  A  like  mass  more  slowly  cooled, 
worked  for  a  longer  time,  but  did  not  work  explosively. 

Of  three  masses  of  iinequal  size — a  drop,  an  ounce,  and  tho 
parent  mass  cooling  together  in  the  same  temperature — tlie 
smallest  cooled  first,  and  had  the  highest  projections  ;  tlie 
larger  cooled  next,  and  the  laigest  last. 

The  first  was  cold  ind  only  reflected  light  w  hen  the  second 
was  still  workmg  and  slunmg  through  cracks  and  holes  in 
its  enisf  the  tliird  was  working  and  shining  shedding  light 
and  heat  on  the  othei  two  when  both  wen,  cold  and  dark. 

That  shming  siher  phte  is  an  en^ne  en  which  thoughts 
may  travel  a  lon^,  wiy  m  as  manj  dirLCtimT,  as  there  (ms 
I'ays  in  tpheres  of  li^ht  and  gra^itatirn 

Coat  .im-i  H^^Tmr^fi,-^. 
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\\hen  s    1  ^I  >      ^1    lie   Djen  it  13  1   1 1  t      1  i  pith 

If  lir,ht  1  e  visible  force  the  diameter  rf  tlie  sihere  \\ithiii 
which  it  -works  k  t^ice  twD  f  the  ^eatest  distani-ea  yet 
measured  from  tli  -woili  to  iiiothei  tw  for  !  j,ht  it  it 
shmes  thus  fai  fi  r  d,  j  ii  t  ir  '^j.  it,  i  tt  1  ii  c  is  t  tr  a 
other  lire^tiOTis 

Space  and  distance  on  this  scale  must  be  left  to  astrono- 
mers, A  shorter  path  will  lead  a  student  to  the  nearest  fur- 
nace where  metals  are  fused,  and  there  he  will  find  ample 
room  for  him.  Stars  though  vifiible  are  out  of  reach ;  our 
own  little  world  is  too  big  to  be  seen  ;  but  at  a  furnace  it  is 
easy  to  see  and  to  think ; — to  watch  small  shining  bits  of  our 
world  fusing,  boiling,  whirling  through  the  air,  freezing  and 
falling  ;  to  see  small  work  done  during  minutes,  hours,  or 
days,  and  to  think  of  material  things  obeying  the  same  laws 
during  all  time.  The  scholar  may  learn  one  more  alpliabet  of 
form  by  watching  solids,  fluids,  and  gases,  which  are  parts  of 
a  great  whole,  fusing,  and  freezing,  and  taking  shapes  from 
forces  and  their  fixed  laws. 

If  any  laws  govern  all  matter,  they  apply  to  all  quanti- 
ties, times,  and  distances  alike  ;  to  the  least  as  to  the  greatest. 
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to  Sparks  ami  tu  worlils.  Gi'a\itatioa  seems  to  be  a  kw 
wliich  applies  to  all  visible  inaterial  tilings  ;  if  visible  light 
lie  an  opposing  force  of  like  general  application,  tliese  two 
may  liave  sliaped  worlds  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
great  Lawgiver  who  made  this  round  world  like  a  little  drop. 
Modem  astronomy  rests  upon  gravitation,  which  is  a  law 
discovered  from  the  movements  of  projectiles  large  and  small. 
Whirling  worlds  and  still  larger  systems  of  worlds  aD  seem  to 
obey  that  one  force.  If  they  obey  two,  and  if  Kght  is  one  of 
these,  a  knowledge  of  a  second  law  may  grow  from  little  things. 
If  natural  philosophers  wiR  deign  to  study  rubbish  by  furnace- 
light,  and  make  experiments,  they  may  learn  to  follow  ray- 
power  as  far  as  gravitation  in  time.  That  is  a  way  which  lies 
open  beyond  the  short  path  which  leads  to  the  furnace. 

Let  a  few  familiar  examples  suffice  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  "ray-power."  The  subject  is  too  laige  for  unskilful 
hands  and  minds  to  giasp.  It  is  dangerous  even  to  step  on 
such  untried  ground. 

Gases,  fumes,  steam  ;  fluids,  hot  water,  lavas,  and  siiclilike 
hot  materials  are  now  escaping  through  sedimentary  and 
igneous  crusts.  Since  this  part  of  these  volumes  was  first 
written,  two  volcanic  eruptions  have  taken  place  in  Sicilj', 
one,  at  least,  in  Iceland ;  the  sea  was  disturbed  off  New- 
foundland in  1864,  and  England  has  several  times  been 
shaken  by  earthquakes.  If  lavas  make  large  hills  above,  tliey 
must  leave  laiye  hollows  below  the  crust ;  it  is  impossible  to 
get  at  these  halls,  but  perhaps  they  may  be  seen  through  small 
holes,  made  on  the  same  plan,  by  the  same  worldly  giants, 
with  the  same  materials,  in  small  igneous  cntsts.  Chambers 
abound  in  all  frozen  crusts,  and  frozen  sla^  are  made  of 
fused  rocks ;  if  geology  cannot  qnany  through  the  earth's 
crust,  let  her  study  wherever  she  can,  and  begin  with  slag. 
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Chambers  in  a  solid  aru  well  seen  iii  Wenham  Lake 
ice,  m  impure  glass,  and  in  frozen  soda-water  within 
a  bottle,  which  is  a  transparent  crust  of  impure  glass : 
hollows  like  these  may  be  found  by  breaking  or  cutting 
through  bread,  biscuit,  pie-crust,  plates  of  sulphur,  seal- 
ing-wax, tallow,  ingots  of  various  metals,  and  plates  of  slag 
which  are  opaqua  Lai'ger  hoUows,  of  like  shape,  abound  in 
laras  which  were  fused,  and  whose  history  is  known ;  in,  ores 
and  in  i-ocks,  whose  histoiy  is  not  so  well  known ;  but  many 
of  these  rocks  ceiiainly  were  fused  like  the  slag.  Similar 
but  far  larger  chamber  also  abound  in  the  crust,  from  which 
lavas  rise  and  stones  are  quarried.  By  watching  at  a  furnace, 
the  growth  of  a  chamber  and  some  of  the  resulting  phenomena 
may  be  seen,  and  the  lesson  seems  good  for  geological  appli- 
cation. Many  chambers  were  formed  during  the  freezing 
of  the  Newcastle  silver  plate  (chap,  hi) ;  one  large  steam 
chamber,  and  many  small  ones,  formed  in  the  hot-water  sphere 
(p.  353).  Because  outward  forma  in  volcanic  countries  re- 
semble those  which  always  result  from  the  boiling  and  freez- 
ing of  water,  slag,  metals,  and  other  materials,  the  inward 
stmcture  of  any  frozen  crast  throws  light  into  dark  chambers 
under  ground.  Of  several  volcanic  mountains  of  like  shape 
the  smallest  may  be  seen  to  grow,  and  may  be  broken  up  to 
see  the  structure ;  or  a  transparent  glass  mountain  may  he 
watched  while  growing,  and  can  be  seen  through  when  it  has 
grown.  The  best  teacher  of  natural  science  is  experiment ; 
so  the  growth  of  forms  on  the  earth's  crust  may  perhaps  be 
learned  in  rubbish  heaps  by  furnace-light. 

Silver,  east-iron,  mercury,  metals,  slag,  and  glass  are 
smooth  and  '  flat'  as  water  and  other  fluids  while  fused.  The 
surface  for  the  time  is  like  the  surface  of  the  sua,  part  of  a 
sphere  at  the  end  of  a  ray  :  it  is  like  a  bit  nf  a  wheel  at  tlu^ 
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end  of  a  spoke,  and  it  takes  its  shape  from  gi-avitatioii.  A 
freezing  fluid  takes  many  sliapea.  If  slowly  cooled,  it  is  flat 
and  smooth  like  ice  on  a  pond.  Fumace-refiise  left  to  cool  in 
the  air  seta  in  layers,  which  would  be  arched  crusts  if  they 
reached  to  the  horizon  or  covered  a  sea.  But  many  of  these 
concentric  layers  are  hent  and  sliattered ;  projections  of  vaiions 
shapes  are  on  the  upper  surface,  chambers,  passages,  and  holes 
are  within.  Cold  slag  is  like  the  silvei-plate  which  was  seen 
to  work,  and  silver  hollows  were  tracked  trj  the  surface  where 
a  mound  was  seen  to  grow ;  to  a  student  wlio  knows  this 
silver  alphabet,  the  outside  of  a  plate  of  cold  slag  tells  a  his- 
tory :  like  the  cover  of  this  hook,  it  gives  some  notion  of  the 
contents.  The  ftimace  gives  a  ready  answer  to  any  one  who 
seeks  the  meaning  of  a  new  form — a  new  letter  in  the  slag 
alphabet.  The  small  heat-engine  is  at  work,  and  the  tool- 
mai'ks  of  ray-force  may  be  learned  in  that  small  source  of 
light,  a  blast-fnmace. 

It  very  soon  appears  that  outward  forms  record  move- 
ments in  fi-eesdng  fluids  :  movements  caused  by  opposing 
forces,  whatever  the  freezing  or  boilmg  points  of  the  fluids  may 
ba  In  chap.  viii.  an  attempt  was  made  to  sliow  how  ti'ans- 
parent  water  moves,  and  why.  Transparent  glass  moves  like 
boiling  water,  and  for  the  same  reason  opaque  sl:^,  while 
fluid,  is  moved  by  the  same  forces  acting  more  power- 
fully. The  fluid  obeys  the  law  of  gravitation  like  any  other 
fluid ;  it  falls  and  flows ;  and,  like  other  fluids,  it  boils 
and  rises  when  the  other  force  gets  the  masteiy.  Tlie  out- 
ward foiTu  of  the  frozen  solid  is  a  record  of  the  struggle,  ai'd 
such  forms  are  built  about  rays.  The  axis  of  a  mound  in 
slag  is  perpendicular  to  tlie  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  so  are  the 
axes  of  volcanic  mountains  set  upon  the  tire  of  a  wheel  drawn 
in  any  direction  round  the  sphere  of  the  worUl      In  a  lat^ 
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biK)k  ■which  gives  sound  infomiation  from  tehind  a  comic 
mask,*  it  is  stated  that  tie  edge  of  a  crater  in  Mexico  was 
crowned  with  icicles  poiflting  upwards.  They  were  forms 
huilt  ahout  rays,  and  probably  grew  from  yaponr  caught  and 
frozen  while  rising  out  of  the  howl  Hoar-frost  so  forms  on 
posts,  gates,  rails,  and  trees,  near  wet  grounds  in  England  ;  it 
so  forms  on  the  edge  of  a  bowl  with  water  in  it ;  and  in 
colder  regions,  as  on  the  White  Mountains  in  North  America, 
largei'  "frost-work"  grows  about  rays  which  meet  witliin  the 
substance  on  which  tlie  crystals  form.t  If  water  condenses, 
the  fonn  gi-ows  by  deposition  about  rays.  If  water,  silver, 
glass,  metal,  or  slag  freezes  slowly  and  gi'adually,  the  cnist  is 
flat  and  even ;  if  it  cools  rapidly  or  suddenly,  the  crust  is 
uneven,  and  the  forms  either  aim  at  the  earth's  ceuti-e,  or  at 
some  other  point  or  line  about  which  they  grew  during  a 
struggle.  In  order  to  catch  the  meaning  of  outward  forms 
thus  produced,  they  must  be  seen  to  grow ;  they  must  he 
watched,  as  the  silver-plate  was  at  Newcastle. 

Tlie  cut  p.  338  is  a  portrait  of  a  specimen  of  pure  silver, 
which  cooled  as  described  above  (p.  353).  The  arrows  show 
directions  in  which  two  forces  aoted  : — Eays  from  points  and 
Knes  within  bright  hot  masses  of  freezing  sih"er,  onticards ; 
weighty  attraction,  gravitation,  or  some  other  opposing  force, 
dovmvjards,  towards  the  eaith's  centre,  like  a  plumb-line ; 
inwards,  towards  points  and  lines  whence  the  ray-force 
divei^ed.  Such  forms  alone  suffice  to  explain  their  growth 
when  that  alphabet  is  learned  ;  and  slag-forms  ai-e  like  them 
in  this  respect. 

Certain  glass  vessels  are  frosted  by  pluiighig  tougli  red- 

*  Ti-aads,  bj  Umbra.     1364. 

f  For  copies  of  tliese  forms,  see  iJiotogi'a|il]s  [.ulilislud  ,it  Xi'""  Voik, 
H-hi«h  may  be  itiutliaaej  in  lomJoii. 
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hot  glass  iuto  cold  water.  Strain  carries  heat  rapiiliy  iivm 
the  outer  layer,  and  a  Lard  shell  forins  suddenly.  It  shrints 
rapidly  and  unevenly,  breaks,  and  the  bits  curl  up,  while  the 
hot  layer  witldn  sticks  to  the  shivered  crust,  and  rises  through 
a  network  of  cracks.  Tlie  rest  of  the  cooling  goes  on  slowly 
in  heated  air,  and  the  finished  work  is  smooth  within,  but 
raugh,  like  broken  ice,  outside.  The  inside  was  shaped  by 
air  blown  in  through  a  tube ;  and  if  a  glass-blower  wants  to 
make  a  laige  chamber,  be  blows  in  drops  of  water,  which  turn 
to  steam  and  expand  within  a  tough  glass  boiler.  It  expands 
like  India-rubber,  but  does  not  shrink,  for  it  Jreezes  hard. 
The  stnicture  of  transparent  glass,  and  the  shapes  of  chambers 
thus  formed  in  it,  can  be  seen  through  the  solid  walls.  A 
soda-water  bottle  will  serve  for  illustration,  and  the  lesson 
may  be  learned  at  any  glass-housa 

In  the  case  of  the  silver  plate,  a  gas  (supposed  to  be  oxygen) 
was  imprisoned  in  a  fluid,  and  it  acted  like  the  breath  of  a 
glass-blower.  Some  of  the  gas  escaped,  but  part  of  it  was 
caught  and  imprisoned  within  solid  walls  of  silver,  when  the 
metal  bad  set.  In  all  cases  and  in  all  dimensions  like  action 
ought  to  produce  like  result&  Steam  bursts  hollow  spheres 
of  water,  which  dance  above  hot  metal  (see  p.  353).  Tlie 
gas  either  bursts  a  prison  or  the  prison-walls  take  the  shape 
of  the  impr-isoned  gas.  In  the  latter  case,  the  chamber  is  a 
cast  of  the  forces  which  expanded  the  gas  and  compressed  it. 
AVhen  a  stream  of  iron  flows  over  wet  sand,  steam  forms  and 
expands  beneath  ;  the  fluid  iron  upon  the  sand  hubbies  like 
the  boiling  water  beneath  it,  and  part  of  the  steam  bursts 
through  ;  but  air  and  steam  are  often  caught  in  the  freezing 
plastic  iron  while  rising  thi-ough  the  tough  mass.  Each  hollow 
prison  then  takes  the  shape  of  the  struggling  prisoner.  It  is 
a  hollow  iron  mould  of  the  force  which  expanded  steam  and 
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the  force  whicli  contracted  iron  ;  the  shape  of  it  records  the 
struggle  for  mastery  between  attraction  ancl  repulsion,  which 
ends  only  when  the  two  are  balanced.  But  when  the  prison 
has  cooled,  and  steam  has  condensed,  tlie  weight  of  the  whole 
atmosphere  tends  to  crush  the  walls  through  which  imprisoned 
heat  finds  a  way.  Domes  thus  formed  on  blistered  steel,  hollows 
in  cast-iron  and  in  other  metals,  are  often  crushed  and  bent 
inwards  by  weight.  So  ray-force  and  weight-force  together 
shape  this  crust.  Tilings  wliich  cannot  escape — air,  and 
water,  and  other  substances — often  line  such  hollows  witli 
crystals,  and  so  leave  open  spaces.  Other  chambers  have 
poi-cns  walls,  and  the  hollows  are  filled  from  without  long 
after  they  are  made  ;  as  caves  and  mines  are  partially  filled 
with  ice  in  cold  regions.  A  slag  crust  is  like  the  rest :  when 
suddenly  cooled,  it  is  shattered  or  distorted.  Thick  plates, 
which  have  long  ceased  to  shine,  often  burst  asunder  on  the  coM 
floor  of  a  smelting-house ;  and  when  they  do,  red  light,  or  the 
brighter  light  of  fusion,  shines  out  from  the  centre  of  the  mass. 

Though  metals  and  slag  are  opaque,  they  may  be  seen 
through  by  the  help  of  air,  water,  ice,  and  glass,  and  by  the 
foiins  which  they  assume  while  freezii^.  Perhaps  the  crust 
of  the  earth  may  be  seen  through  in  like  maimer,  by  learning 
the  meaning  of  outward  forms  in  slag  and  lava.  Luminous 
heat  expands  steam,  which  moves  the  lid  of  a  kettle,  or 
moves  the  largest  engine  ;  the  same  force  blows  a  glass  bottle, 
makes  a  bubble  in  metal,  and  bursts  the  chambered  slag 
crust,  which  is  made  of  fused  rocks.  The  same  heat  melts 
lava,  and  the  same  forces  which  shape  crusts  on  lava  and 
slag  may  have  shattered  the  earth's  crust,  as  a  M'orkman 
shatters  the  crust  of  a  glass  jug  with  cold  water. 

The  writer  spent  much  of  his  childhood  amongst  rocks 
:ind  furnaces,  and  there  gleaned  ideas  which  aro  now  packed 
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ill  these  volumes.  One  great  ploy  was  to  cUmljci  amongst 
sea-cliffs,  another  was  to  see  iron  "run.  That  is  i  sight 
which  Ijears  frequent  repetition,  though  man>  visitors  onl> 
see  the  diit  and  feel. the  heat  Turner  thought  the  colour 
worthy  of  his  brush,  aud  failed  to  copy  it  Guthrie  saw  it, 
and  preached  a  sermon  about  it — and  even  Guthrie  failed  to 
describe  the  scene.  TiU  brushes  are  dipped  in  light,  and 
words  are  real  fire,  the  scene  cannot  be  thus  brought  home. 
But  any  one  who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  may  see  a 
smelting-houae  for  himself,  and  a  student  of  natural  philo- 
sophy will  find  occupation  there.  In  Lanarkshire,  the  sky  glows 
at  night  with  the  flaring  red  hght  of  great  fires.  They 
glow  ill  hollows,  and  shine  from  distant  hills  like  stars  or 
beacons,  and  the  red  flames  which  glow  on  the  clouds  leap  up 
and  sink  down,  panting  with  regular  pulsations,  like  living 
things.  Each  of  these  lights  may  be  reached  by  following  a 
ray ;  and  each  is  a  centre  of  active  work,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term.  There  steam-engines  clank,  and  whistle,  and  yell, 
while  men  rush  hither  and  thither  with  iron  carts,  ratthng 
over  iron-plates,  with  loads  of  fuel  and  iron-ore.  These  tilt 
their  loads  of  stones  dug  out  of  the  earth's  crust  into  conical, 
tall  furnaces,  whence  the  light  shone  upon  distant  hills  and 
clouds. 

A  roaring  blast  of  hot  air  is  blowing  furiously  at  the  base 
of  a  heap  which  grows  from  above,  and  the  heap  burns  and 
melts.  A  snow-heap  melts  below  when  it  rests  upon  warm 
earth ;  but  here  the  heap  is  made  of  the  crust  itself.  At 
Woolwich  a  heap  is  made  of  old  iron.  The  workmen  heave 
in  shot  and  shell,  clanking  chain-cables,  anchors,  old  rails, 
nails,  hoops,  clippings,  and  filings ;  with  a  "  one — two — three 
— heave ;"  in  goes  an  old  rusty  gun  which  has  fought  and 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  down  it  goes  with  a  crash  ;  and  so 
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tliB  iiuu  heap  giuws  to  be  a  pile  on  a  hot  base.  Snow,  iron, 
and  stone,  down  they  all  sink  ahke  when  they  melt  ;  and 
when  a  charge  ii  fused  the  base  of  a  furnace  is  filled  with  a 
fluid,  which  takes  the  siiape  of  the  cup  which  holds  it,  as 
snow-water  takes  the  shape  of  a  lake-baain,  ov  the  sea  takes 
the  shape  of  it&  bed.  But  here  two  separate  fluids  float  on 
eath  other,  like  oil  on  water ;  one  is  heavy  iron,  the  other 
lighter  stone 

The  lightei  fluid  is  constantly  drawn  off,  so  a  river  of  slag 
is  pouring  all  day  long  from  the  base  of  each  furnace.  It  is 
a  miniature  lava-stream,  and  it  teaches  a  lesson  which  may  be 
used  elsewhere.  Morning  and  evening  the  heavier  iron  is 
"run."  With  long  bars  and  heavy  sledge  hammers,  brawny 
half-naked  men  attack  the  base  of  the  hearth.  They  strike, 
and  push,  and  heave  with  might  and  main  ;  and  break,  and 
drill,  and  quarry  through  an  outer  crust  of  fire-brick  bnmed 
hard  aa  altered  rock  in  a  snigle  day.  The  hand  may  rest  on 
one  side  of  the  brick ;  but  as  the  quarrying  goes  on,  a  red 
heat,  then  a  white  heat,  and  lastly  the  bright  light  of  fusion 
is  reached,  Tlien  out  bursts  the  fiood,  glowing  and  shining, 
flowii^  like  a  river  of  golden  light,  scattering  a  spray  of  shoot- 
ing stars,  which  hiss  and  fly  and  vanish  like  fireworks  at 
a  festival,  or  meteors  in  the  sky. 

It  is  a  period  of  rapid  action  in  iron,  but  it  is  a  period  of 
short  duration  at  a  furnace.  Moulds,  called  the  "  so-w  and 
pigs,"  are  prepared  in  sand  ;  they  are  shaped  like  gi-eat  combs, 
and  down  these  trenches  the  golden  river  pours,  boiling  as  it 
flows.  The  light  changes  at  eveiy  moment,  and  the  move- 
ments change  like  it.  Stars  soon  cease  to  fly  and  shine, 
but  darker  drops  are  thrown  up  when  the  metal  boils,  because 
air  and  steam  are  escaping  through  it  from  the  Siuid.  As 
each  corab  is  filled,  a  clay  plug  turns  the  stream,  and  when 
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tlie  whole  chai^  is  poured  out,  the  sand  floor  glows  with  red 
iron-ice  formed  in  ditches  of  saiid.  Within  a  few  hours,  this 
ice  is  "  pig-iron,"  and  by  next  day  it  is  cold.  Cold  iron  floats 
on  fluid  iron,  as  ice  floats  on  water. 

The  forms  below  are  casts  of  the  mould,  the  upper  fonns 
are  casts  of  the  forces  which  made  the  iron  boil  and  freeze, 
and  a  broken  "  pig"  shows  the  imier  structure  of  such  a  mass. 
The  case  of  the  silver  plate  is  repeated,  and  like  forms  reciu' 
in  iron  thus  manufactured  in  Lanarkshire  and  elsewhere. 

At  many  furnaces,  the  operation  is  carried  a  step  further. 
The  pigs  are  melted  again  to  make  malleable  iron,  and  the 
fluid  is  run  into  lai^  moulds. 

When  the  furnace  is  tapped,  iron  and  slag  pour  out  to- 
gether ;  a  bright,  shining,  double  river  of  metal  and  stone. 
It  curls  round  corners,  falls  over  shelves,  forms  pools  below 
the  falls,  and  eddies  like  any  other  stream.  The  fisherman's 
instinct  knows  the  very  spot  where  a  salamander  might  find 
good  resting-ground,  if  there  were  such  fish  in  that  glowing 
pool ;  there  are  the  very  eddies  and  whirlpools  which  a  wading 
fisherman  sees  m  anl  '  ^  jast  1  's  le^-s  wl  en  1  e  le  t 
for  a  long  cast  (p  2''  )  the  edd  e  wh   1     ulbel  nl  ^     t 

in  a  stream  of  wate  or  i  r  (see  !  )  B  t  th  s  s  a  io  1  le 
stream  about  to  f  eeze  an  1  fom  a  1  lie  cr  st  AMien  tl  e 
mould  is  filled,  1  It  olo  r  j. lay  about  tl  e  surface  then  t 
darkens  and  ci  Ue  and  w  d  si  j,gi  hly  ^s  tl  e  1  g  be^,  n 
to  freeze.  Floit  ng  tone  1  e  p,  fo  n  in  1  mo  ibo  t  is 
froth  floats  on  a  r  er  as  ebe  p,s  flo  t  on  tl  e  sea  a  c  t 
begins  to  form  on  slag  floating  on  iron,  as  crusts  begin  to 
freeze  on  water,  on  glass,  lead,  silver,  and  iron ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  slag-crust  sets  as  ice  did  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
when  it  set  this  winter.  This  is  the  slag  pedod  of  violent 
eruption,  the  crust  breaks,  and  the  fluid  core  bursts,  or  wells 
slowly  up  through  chinks  and  roimd  holes,  which  glow  and 
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shine  brightly  in  the  red-liot  ice.  The  main  stream  flows  on 
below,  and  pours  over  from  pool  to  pool  as  before,  but  the 
upper  crust  continues  to  grow  on  the  surface.  Flaring  sparks 
fly  through  open  chinks,  and  when  caught  and  cooled  they 
are  cast-iron  spheres,  with  uneven  surfaces,  and  a  crust  of 
oxide.  The  iron  stream  below,  hotter  and  heavier  than  the 
upper  stream,  gradually  cools  and  stagnates  as  pig-iron  did 
alone.  The  stone  islands  of  the  upper  crust  grow  together, 
and  join  and  form  a  red-hot  solid  plain,  and  though  the  iron 
is  hid  in  this  case,  the  lower  crust  certainly  tbrms  as  it  formed 
in  sand  when  it  was  the  upper  crust. 

^Vhen  the  iron  freezes  the  slag  contracts,  darkens,  breaks, 
and  rises  into  miniature  mountain-chains.  The  first  surface, 
with  all  its  cones,  curves,  and  wrinkles,  and  the  whole  series 
of  crusts  which  formed  under  each  other,  rise  and  fall  together 
slowly ;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  geological  upheaval  result 
from  this  stage  of  rapid  cooKng,  in  slag  resting  on  cooling 
iron,  ^Vhen  the  iron  stream  has  frozen  sohd,  the  upper  crust 
remains  shattered,  distorted,  and  angular ;  but  also  bent,  folded, 
twisted,  and  chambered  ;  it  bears  the  marks  of  fusion  and  of 
freezing  on  the  surface  and  in  every  section,  and  all  this  small 
work  was  seen  in  progress  so  far.  In  these  two  crusts  the 
time  of  rapid  action  ends  when  the  fluid  becomes  solid,  but 
there  is  still  a  great  charge  of  mechanical  force  in  the  hot  mass. 

The  next  step  in  the  manufacture  is  to  turn  on  a  stream  of 
water,  and  violent  action  is  renewed  at  once.  T!ie  water  sinks 
into  the  chinks,  and  rises  with  all  the  borrowed  power  of  that 
tamed  giant  steam.  Motion  which  had  almost  ceased  begins 
againmore  violently  than  before,  because  this  third  fusible  layer 
is  more  easily  boiled,  and  harder  to  freeze  than  the  other  two 
below  it  A  red  heat  scarce  sufficient  to  raise  iron  and  slag  by 
expanding  the  solid,  throws  a  broken  crust  hither  and  tliithci' 
by  the  help  of  steam  and  boiling  water.   The  solid  layers  which 
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heat  the  water,  cool,  contract  upon  hotter  layera  within,  break, 
and  let  water  sinkdeeperto  hotter  regions  below.  Steam  rushes 
up,  exploding,  hissing,  sputtering,  scattering  broken  frag- 
ments, tossing  heavy  plates  into  the  air,  bursting  chambers, 
grinding  edges,  rounding  comers,  driving  jets  of  boiling  water 
liigh  into  the  air,  and  filhng  it  with  rolling  clouds  and 
whirling  drops.  At  this  stage  it  is  hard  to  see  what  is  going 
on,  but  there  is  a  violent  commotion ;  and  the  igneous  crusts 
are  broken  up,  and  partly  ground  by  steam-power,  which 
gradually  wanes,  while  the  iron  parts  with  the  charge  of  ray- 
power,  which  came  with  it  out  of  the  furnace,  out  of  the  coals, 
out  of  the  sun,  if  Geoi^e  Stephenson  guessed  right,  or  out  of 
the  cooling  earth.  One  very  common  occuiTence  about  this 
stage  is  the  sinking  in  of  the  roofs  of  chambers.  The  iron  eon- 
tracts,  and  the  slag  roofs  fall  down.  The  decreasing  action  is 
not  regular  ;  it  diminishes  quickly  at  first,  very  slowly  and 
gradually  at  last,  in  proportion  to  the  '  eneigy'  expended. 
The  amount  of  ray-force  spent  on  clouds  of  steam,  in  heaps 
of  sediment,  or  in  hot  fountains,  is  deducted  from  the  store  iji 
the  mass  of  hot  iron.  Boihng  springs  sink  lower  and  lower, 
those  which  spouted  two  feet  rise  only  one,  and  after  a  time 
only  rise  a  few  inches  ;  next  they  well  up  slowly  amongst  the 
ashes ;  and  at  last  the  water  circulates  q^nietly  as  warm  water 
does  in  any  vessel,  as  air  does  in  any  room.  This  hot^spring 
period  lasts  for  many  hours.  There  is  no  visible  I^ht,  no 
violent  action,  but  the  power  is  not  all  spent,  and  it  was 
bright  heat  at  first.  At  this  duU  beat  ether  boils  furiously, 
and  the  iron  below  still  has  work  in  hand. 

If  the  water  gets  to  the  lower  side  of  a  lai^e  ingot,  so  as 
to  cool  that  side  first,  the  whole  mass  bends  upwards  like  a 
bow  ;  and  all  the  upper  fonnations  rise  upon  the  arclt,  steam- 
jets,  hot  springs,  and  all.  Sometimes  an  ingot  a  foot  thick 
breaks  short,  off  like  a  carrot  from  this  vineven  contraction 
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and  e\].ansi  n  tinl  o  iiake^  i  fault  It  w  the  case  of  the 
frosted  glass  o\  ei  again  1  ut  on  a  larf ei  scale.  When  both 
sides  are  at  one  heit  the  how  unbtn  is  and  the  mound  sinks 
down  slowly  When  the  ujper  surface  cools,  the  ends  curl 
up  like  a  shaving  of  whalebone  lai  1  m  a  warm  hand,  or  like  a 
flat  fiah  laid  m  a  fr>in  pan  N  mittei  what  the  substance 
may  be  expansion  anl  contrietion  ■work  the  engine,  and  the 
same  forces  miist  work  that  larger  engine — the  earth's  igneous 
crust — if  there  Te  one  under  sedii  entaij  locks.  Tlius  at  the 
end  of  1  short  time  a  bright  streari  fl  wing  like  a  livci,  and 
scatteiing  drof  s  like  a  sprij  of  li^lit  is  changed  into  ngid 
solid  crusts  cf  metil  fit  for  human  ufe  ind  of  slag  only  fit 
for  the  cinder  heap  The  imss  stands  in  w  itei  thick  with 
sediment  which  falls  m  t  me — a  small  geolo-,ical  foimation  of 
fusible  aeliri  ntaiy  beds  undei  watei  In  fr  stj  wcathei  the 
watei  freezes  m  turn  and  m  verj  cold  weather  that  cmst 
splits  like  the  other  two  A  stranger  who  hid  not  seen  these 
changes  take  flace  might  find  it  haid  tt  Iclievc  m  the  wild 
vagaries  pli) ed  1  y  hard  coll  uglj  wimkled  daikgra'^  solid'i 
resting  m  then  cinder  heipb  now  1  ut  bssom  and  active, 
strong  and  1  right  in  their  Mgorons  hot  jouth,  when  their 
bright  fices  were  smooth  and  loft  befoie  they  froze. 

AATien  n  du  ii  ^ots  and  plates  of  sh„  thus  cooled  are  broken 
Tip,  the  slnje  inside  is  explained  bj  the  movements  observed, 
and  shai  es  outside  can  be  lefeiTed  t  them  The  silver  plate 
was  1  costly  tcy  anl  ein  onlj  be  seen  to  work  at  a  few 
places     slag  plites  lie  piled  m  hills  ind  cost  nothing. 

Lanarkshne  roals  iie  mide  of  liDken  slag.  In  such  a 
path,  at  a  hall  door  the  writer  gat!  ere  1  the  first-fruits  of  this 
branch  of  education,  and  theie  he  made  his  first  collection  of 
igneous  rock-forms.  Any  other  child  may  do  as  much,  and 
the  wisest  of  philosophers  may  pick  up  knowledge  in  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  nearest  furnace  whence  light  shines. 
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SI'ARK9 — VOLCANIC  COMCS — METEORITES. 

If  a  reader  who  hiis  followed  thus  far,  or  who  happens  upon 
this  page  by  chance,  will  look  hack  to  the  "  contents,"  he  will 
find  that  this  hunt  has  run  a  ring.  Those  who  have  followed  all 
the  way — if  such  there  he— have  been  to  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  Spitzbeigen,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  America ;  all  round  the  British  Isles ;  high  up  in  the 
air,  and  down  through  water  into  the  earth,  with  rninera  and 
geologists  for  guides.  The  quarry  was  viewed  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  it  went  to  ground  in  the  cinder-heap  whence  it 
was  started.  The  quarry  was  terrestrial  liglit^  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  follow  it  deeper  by  any  direct  road. 

If  a  geologist  could  crack  this  little  round  world  on  which 
he  Uves,  and  study  first  the  whole  outside  of  the  sheU,  and 
then  the  kernel  and  the  core,  within  and  without ;  if  he  could 
cut  it  in  two,  hke  a  roR  or  an  orange,  a  stick  or  a  bone,  and 
study  a  whole  section  at  once ;  if  he  could  first  watch  the 
growth  of  it,  and  then  crack  it  like  a  pebble,  he  would  under- 
stand the  structure  better  than  he  does.  A  geologist  can  do 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  every  geologist  wants  to  know  what 
the  inside  of  the  world  is  like,  in  order  that  he  may  the  better 
understand  the  outside  of  it.  A  great  many  able  men  have 
tried  to  crack  that  nut.     In  November  (5th  and  6th)  1863,  the 
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Newcastle  Daily  Journal  publislied  a  clever  siimiuaTy  of  scien- 
tific speculations  on  this  subject,  and  a  woodcut  of  a  section 
of  the  globe,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  T.  1*.  Barkas,  the 
writer  whose  signature  is  attached  to  the  paper  in  question. 
The  cut  represents  a  hollow  shell.  The  list  of  the  famous 
men  who  have  tried  to  solve  ihe  problem  is  veiy  imposing, 
and  it  includes  teachers  and  masters  of  many  branches  of 
knowledge ;  but  their  opinions  differ  as  much  as  tlie  several 
ways  by  which  they  sought  to  reach  their  point.  In  this 
mocking  age  nothing  is  complete  without  a  ludicrous  element ; 
so,  to  relieve  the  darkness  of  the  earth's  interior,  and  lighten  a 
heavy  subject,  Captain  Symmes  is  introduced  to  play  merry- 
man  amongst  grave  and  reverend  actors  on  the  world's  gravest 
stage. 

"  He  believed  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  was  peopled, 
and  he  invited  Baron  Humboldt  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to 
descend  with  him  into  the  subterranean  recesa  by  an  immense 
hole  which  he  fancied  existed  in  latitude  82°  north,  fi-om 
which  the  polar  light  was  supposed  to  emanate." 

Baron  HumboMt  did  not  go;  but  he  says,  "According  to 
conclusions  based  upon  mere  analogies,  heat  probably  increases 
gradiially  towards  the  centre." 

No  theory  ought  t-o  be  accepted  because  of  the  author's 
authority  ;  no  man's  theory  oi^ht  to  be  ridiculed  till  it  has 
been  tested  and  found  absurd ;  but  Humboldt  is  a  better  guide 
than  Symmes  along  imderground  footways,  which  lead  step 
by  step  from  experiment  to  conclusion,  like  ladders  which 
reach  from  point  to  point  in  a  deep  dark  mine.  One  leaps  ui 
the  dark,  the  other  feels  his  way  cautiously.  Parry,  Seoresby, 
Kane,  and  others,  have  been  far  enough  north  to  prove  that 
Symmes  was  wrong ;  all  experiments  yet  tried  confirm  the 
view  taken  by  Humboldt.     A  student  who  will  not  leap  to 
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conclusions,  and  cannot  keep  pace  witli  yliilusophera  whose 
thoughts  are  mounted  on  well-built  scientific  cars,  must  take 
his  own  way,  and  do  the  beat  lie  can  to  reach  his  point  The 
i^uarry  pursued  was  Light,  and  it  was  run  to  ground  wliere  it 
cannot  be  followed ;  but  a  student  in  search  of  knowledge 
may  watch  a  spark  flying  out  of  a  caldron  of  fluid  iron  :  he 
may  study  that  to  begin  with,  and  strive  to  advance  indirectly, 
step  by  step.  One  who  does  not  mind  dust  and  ashes,  and 
the  risk  of  burned  fingers,  may  fill  his  pockets  with  luminous 
drops  of  metal  and  slag  at  any  furnace,  and  crack  these  like 
nuts  at  home. 

Some  years  ago  a  great  number  of  sparks  were  caught  fly- 
ing, and  others  were  sifted  out  of  the  dust  on  the  floor  of  a 
smelting-house  in  Greenock,  to  the  great  wonder  of  the  work- 
men, who  could  not  make  out  "  what  the  gentleman  wanted  wi' 
that  diit."  The  "  gentleman"  had  jnst  returned  from  Iceland, 
where  he  had  been  with  the  purpose  of  studying  forms  which 
result  from  the  mechanical  action  of  terrestrial  heat  and  light, 
and  he  wanted  to  compare  certain  round  stones  with  frozen 
sparks  ;  he  had  come  to  fill  his  pockets  with  dust,  in  order  to 
gain  light  amongst  his  old  friends — intelligent  Scotch  work- 
men— and  at  his  old  haunts,  beside  furnace  fires.  The  round 
stones  were  gathered  with  the  notion  that  the  inside  of  a  round 
world,  which  is  hot  within  and  hard  without,  and  travelling 
through  coid  space,  might  be  like  the  inside  of  luminous 
sparks  of  iron  and  slag,  and  larger  drops  of  lava,  which  slione 
like  stars  while  they  flew  throi^rh  the  air  at  first,  and  only 
ceased  to  shine  when  they  froze.  The  student  meant  to  com- 
pare all  these  with  meteorites,  to  test  his  theory  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  and  to  say  nothing  about  it  tiU  it  was  licked  into 
some  tangible  shapa  It  has  now  taken  the  shape  wliich  it 
wears  in  these  volumes,  and  readers  who  have  had  the  patience 
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to  follow  thus  far — ^if  such  there  he — uiaj  now  judge  this  spark, 
which  was  sifted  out  of  dust  and  ashtf,,  at  home  and  ahroad. 

The  first  step  in  the  companson  waf>  to  make  the  frozen 
sparks  seem  equal  in  size  to  the  lava-diops  ;  and  with  that 
end  in  view,  tliey  were  placed  under  a  microscope,  and  draw- 
ings made  from  them. 

Like  forms  have  heen  found  upon  all  such  drops.  The 
surface  always  appears  to  be  dimpled  with  cups,  and  roughened 
with  projections  of  various  shapes  :  these  resemble  fonns 
which  abound  upon  every  plate  of  slag  ;  they  are  miniature 
copies  of  mounds  and  hollows  in  cast-iron,  fram  which  sparks 
and  drops  were  thrown  while  the  iron  was  hot ;  they  are  like 
hiUa  and  hollows  which  may  be  seen  to  grow  on  freezing  iron 
and  slag  at  any  smelting-house ;  they  are  like  those  which 
were  seen  to  grow  upon  silver  at  Newcastle  and  elsewhere. 
In  one  case  cones  and  crat-ers  are  on  the  shell  of  a  small 
spherical  mass  ;  in  others  they  are  on  a  plane,  but  the  plane 
is  in  reality  a  portion  of  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  The  round  lava-stones  are  like  the  frozen  sparks. 
They  were  shot  out  of  cones  and  craters,  and  their  surfaces  are 
often  pitted  and  dimpled  and  roughened  with  miniature 
craters  and  cones,  which,  in  their  turn,  resemble  shapes  which 
abound  in  the  lavas,  and  in  the  large  mountains  of  Iceland, 
and  other  volcanic  regions.  The  outer  forms  bear  reference 
to  the  interior  of  the  frozen  sparks  and  "  volcanic  bombs ;"  the 
outer  shape  of  the  volcano  to  the  interior  of  the  earth.  They 
are  all  shapes  built  about  rays. 

The  history  of  "  volcanic  bombs"  may  be  learned  from 
passing  events.  In  February  1865  an  eruption  broke  out  in 
Sicily,  and  mmierous  writers  have  described  what  they  saw 
there.  The  foUowir^  ai'e  extracts  from  a  letter  published  in 
the  Scotsman  of  the  20th  February  1865  : — 
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IIUTEL  DELL.I  CoRONA,   OaTANIA, 

Fcbruarij  7,  1395. 
Having  just  witnessed  an  eruption  of  Motmt  Etna,  I  tliink  a  short 
aeconnt  of  it  may  be  interesting  to  yoiir  leatlers.  Tlie  nioming  of  the 
2d  was  ushered  in  by  a  ttrrific  thimderstorm  accompiinied  with  tont-nts 
of  rain  and  hail.  But  intelligenee  is  brought  us  tliat  Etna  is  in  full 
eruption  ;  that  the  lava  has  already  run  so  fast  and  so  far  that  the  road 
to  Catania  is  blocked  up  ;  that  tiioiisands  of  peasants  have  iled  from 
their  home  in  terror  of  destruction  ;  and  that  a  war-vessel  has  left 
Messina,  carrying  the  Prifet  and  a  staff  of  engineers  to  the  scene,  with 
the  view  of  saviiig  life  and  property. 

It  is  almost  dark  before  we  reach  file  steep  zigzags  leading  up  from 
tlie  niain  road  to  Taormina,  where  we  intend  to  sleep.  On  reaching  a 
sudden  turn,  we  see  in  the  clouds  a  long  undulating  line  of  red  liglit. 
It  is  the  lava-stream — Etna  outlined  with  a  pencil  of  livinjr  fire.  And 
now  the  low  rumbling  of  the  still  distant  volcano  breaks  on  the  ear, 
mixed  up  with  the  peals  of  thunder,  which  continues  to  reverberate 
amoi^  the  nionntains.  As  the  night  deepens,  the  clouds  be^n  to  clear 
away,  the  stream  of  lava  becomes  brighter,  and  the  light  emitted  from 
the  crater,  which  was  at  first  but  faintly  reflected  from  the  clouds  above, 
becomes  more  and  more  brilliant,  until  the  whole  sky  over  the  mountain 
glows  with  a  Inrid  light.  Here  and  there  at  different  points  bright  jets 
of  flame  appear  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  vanish.  These,  we  suppose, 
arise  from  the  burning  of  trees  set  on  fire  by  the  lava  or  the  felling 
scoriae.  There  appear  to  be  six  craters  (juite  ilistinct,  but  situated  near 
each  other.  From  all  these,  in  irregular  succession,  sometimes  from 
several  at  a  time,  there  are  incessant  discharges — huge  masses  of  red- 
hot  stones  and  scori»  thrown  to  an  immense  height,  with  voltunes  of 
steam  and  smoke  which  reflect  the  fires  from  the  red-hot  cauldron  below. 
The  glowing  smoke  flickers  in  the  breeze  as  if  it  were  flame,  and  through 
it  and  far  above  it,  with  the  naked  eye,  we  can  see  the  red-hot  stones 
mount  and  then  fall  slowly  back  into  the  abyss. 

I  regret  having  omitted  to  note  the  time  which  these  stones  took  to 
rise  and  fall,  as  that  might  have  given  an  approximate  idea  of  their 
size,  and  the  height  to  which  they  were  ejected.  But  Taormina  is  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line  from  the  crater,  so  that 
tiie  stones,  to  be  seen  at  all,  must  have  been  enormous.  Comparing  the 
lieigiit  to  which  they  seemed  to  rise  with  the  appearance  wliich  such  a 
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Ijuilding  as  St.  PtLul's  wlieu  so  far  removed  might  present,  it  could  not 
be  leas  than  1000  feet. 

Leaving  Taormina  at  nine,  we  drive  to  Mascali.  The  weather  is  a 
complete  contrast  to  that  of  jeaterdaj — bright,  clear,  and  calm.  As  we 
pasa  along  among  almond  trees  in  full  blossom,  throi^h  orange  and 
lemon  groves  glowing  with  their  golden  fruit,  the  ground  carpeted  with 
young  flax  of  the  brightest  green,  and  see  the  labourers  following  their 
peaceful  occupations  in  the  fields,  it  is  difEicult  to  realise  the  idea  that 
within  a  few  miles  a  volcano  ia  breaking  up  the  crust  of  the  earth 
and  spreading  a  deluge  of  liquid  fire  over  its  surface.  A  walk  of  three 
hours  over  a  used  but  not  a  difficult  road  brings  us  to  the  lava.  As  we 
approach,  the  nunbling  sound  from  the  eruption  becomes  louder  and 
louder  ;  but  as  the  sun  gains  power  and  brilliancy,  the  volcano  becomes 
invisible  to  the  eye,  A  faint  line  of  smoke  along  the  current  of  lava, 
and  a  dark  cloud  hanging  over  the  crater,  are  the  only  visible  signs 
which  he  gives  of  his  existence — signs  which,  if  met  with  on  a  Scotch 
mountain,  might  be  passed  by  as  arising  from  moor  burning.  The 
stream  of  lava  which  we  visited  is  said  to  have  flowed  from  sis  to  eight 
miles.  The  lava,  under  the  influence  of  the  bright  simshine,  appears  to 
consist  of  blackened  scoriae  or  cinders.  It  is  only  through  the  chinks, 
or  where  the  surface  is  displaced  by  a  rolling  block,  that  the  Are  is 
visible.  The  cuirent,  where  coniined  in  a  narrow  go^e,  flows  rapidly — 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  eight  feet  in  the  minute,  aceord- 
iag  t«  the  steepness  of  the  descent.  On  the  flatter  ground,  where  there 
is  more  obstruction,  and  where  the  stream  spreads  out  to  a  great  breadth, 
the  progress  is  invisible  to  the  eye.  As  in  a  glacier,  there  is  a  more 
rapid  flow  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  for  these  sometimes  seemed 
to  be  quite  fast,  while  the  motion  in  the  centre  is  distinctly  perceptible. 
The  portion  of  the  current  which  is  flowing  towards  Mascali,  has  a 
breadth  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  a  depth  on  its  sloping 
front  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  It  may  be  approached  with- 
out much  inconvenience,  and  with  perfect  safety  ;  for  althoi^h  laige 
masses  are  constantly  rolling  down,  there  is  always  time  enough  to 
escape  before  they  reach  the  bottom.  Men  were  busy  carrying  off  the 
beams  of  the  roof,  with  the  other  timber  work,  and  filling  up  the  dsterns 
with  stones.  When  the  lava  comes  in  contact  with  a  large  body  of  water, 
dangerous  explosions  take  place  throi^h  its  rapid  conversion  into  steam. 
The  point  which  the  lava  has  reached  I  calculate  to  be  about  2400  feet 
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above  the  level  of  the  sea,  aiiil  tlie  crater  some  I5U0  ieet  tigher,  or  oue- 
thinl  of  the  way  up  the  mountain.  We  followed,  the  stream  towards  its 
source,  until  we  were  driven  off  hy  the  heat,  the  blinding  dust,  aud  the 
BulphuieouB  smoke.  Of  the  three,  the  dust  was  the  most  troublesome. 
Below  us  we  could  see  the  course  of  the  current  fliling  up  the  hollows 
and  spreading  over  the  flatter  surfaces  like  a  huge  black  glacier,  while 
above,  confined  in  a  narrow  gorge,  it  came  tumbling  over  a,  precipice  in 
a  dark  mass,  relieved  by  Btreaks  of  fire.  We  waited  until  night  set  in, 
when  the  lava  began  to  glow  again,  and  soon  assumed  the  appearance  it 
presented  from  Taormina  of  a  river  or  cascade  of  fire.  On  what  seems 
now  to  be  a  glowing  mass  of  living  Are  men  were  walking  not  two 
hours  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  trees  which  had  been  swept 
down  by  the  torrent.  One  tree  we  saw  carried  on  shore  by  two  men 
who  had  stood  on  the  lava  while  they  cut  it  in  two.  A  small  prize  for 
running  such  a  risk  !  They  returned  for  a  second,  but  were  driven  off 
by  the  heat  and  suffocating  fumes.  An  Italian  engineer  who  was  on  the 
mountain  took  some  rough  measurements,  and  calculates  that  the  crater 
has  already  dischai^ed  eighty  million  cubic  metres  of  solid  matter,  that 
Ihe  progress  of  the  different  branches  added  together  would  amount  to 
seven  metres  per  minut«,  and  the  length  of  the  whole  tn  forty-fi.ve 
English  miles.  I  consider  the  estimate  of  the  distance  too  high  ;  and 
as  the  eruption  began  only  four  days  ago,  it  does  not  seem  to  tally  with 
the  other  calculations. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Times  of  Febi-uaiy  24, 
1865  :— 

Letters  from  Sieily,in  tlie  Malta  papers,  give  some  further 
particulars  of  the  eruption,  and  the  progress  it  has  made.  A 
letter  from  Catania,  ou  the  12th  inst.,  thus  speaks  of  it : — 

"  The  mountain  indiilges  in  a  constant  roaring,  to  which  we  are  grada- 
ally  becoming  accustomed,  but  which  at  first  kept  me  awake  at  night,  and 
this  at  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles  ;  so  you  can  imagine  what  it  must 
have  been  on  the  spot  which  I  went  to  (Monte  Crisimo),  situated  at  about 
two  miles  N.E.  of  the  new  crater." 

Another  letter  of  the  same  date  from  tiie  same  place 
says : — 
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"  Two  niglita  a^o  we  ciwlJ  nut  skoj)  far  the  noisu,  the  wind  lilinvhig 
from  the  north.  An  eye-witness  tells  iiii'  tliere  were  eleven  streams  of 
lava,  mostly  email." 

The  following  are  extracts  of  other  letters  from  Sicily 
relating  to  the  eruption  :— 

"  Aci,  Fch.  7. 

"The  lava  issues  from  four  mouths  on  the  south  side,  and  varies 
every  day  in  the  direction  it  takes.  If  the  emption  continues  it  will  do 
wore  damage  thaii  that  of  1850." 

"Giarre,  Feb.  10. 

"  Yesterday  I  visited  Piedimonte,  out  of  enriosity,  and  obseri'ed  that 
the  right  branch  of  lir[ui(l  le™  was  advancing  with  the  exti'aordinary 
velocity  of  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  Great  damage  has  already 
been  effected  by  the  la^'a.  At  the  present  moment,  while  I  am  writing, 
all  the  windows  of  the  hotise  I  am  living  in  have  been  broken  by  con- 
cussion, which  was  accompanied  by  earthquake.  The  noise  is  like  a 
continued  cannonading,  with  a  discharge  from  time  to  time  of  100  guns 
all  at  once." 

Another  letter  says  :— 

"All  the  world  is  busy  talking  and  spoenilating  on  the  effects  of  ai^ 
eruption  of  Etna  which  broke  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain, 
about  ten  days  ago,  at  a  place  called  Monte  Frumenti.  It  is  very  violent 
and  threatens  to  do  much  damage,  as  the  streams  of  lava  run  east  and 
north,  and  are  prcgressing  with  great  rapidity.  I  went  up  with  a  party 
to  see  it,  and  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  I  ever  beheld. 
There  is  an  incessant  rumbling  noise,  with,  every  now  and  then,  loud 
explosions  resembling  the  discharge  of  heavy  artillery,  when  sho\vers  of 
red-hot  stones  are  thrown  to  a  great  height  into  the  air,  and  either  fall 
back  into  one  of  the  craters  (for  there  are  three  of  them  in  activity),  or 
are  carried  away  by  the  streams  of  molten  rock  which  are  constantly  flow- 
ing. It  is  certainly  one  of  the  flnest  sights  I  ever  witnessed  ;  all  other 
things  appear  tame  and  commonplace  when  compared  with  it.  Shortly 
after  the  party  I  was  with  arrived  at  the  summit  near  the  craters  a  dense 
ft^  came  on,  and  we  were  compelled  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  as  the 
guides  refused  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  conducting  us  down 
nntil  daylight  in  the  morning  ;  and  when  we  did  descend  we  were  con- 
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vinced  of  the  yropriKty  of  their  deciBion,  as  tlie  roud,  whith  we  liaii 
passed  over  in  the  dark  without  apprehension,  appeared  appalling  when 
aeeii  by  daylight  the  following  morning.  From  our  hivoua*,  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  scene  was  ms^[nificent  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  cunstant  thunder  of  explosions  every  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the 
streams  of  lava  running  down,  and,  every  now  and  then,  setting  fire  to 
trees  that  sttiod  in  their  way,  was  a  s^ht  well  worth  the  hardship  of  a 
night's  exposure  on  the  hill-side.  Some  of  the  stieams  of  lava  are  a  mile 
wide,  and  have  extended  seven  or  eight  miles  already ;  as  yet  the  mischief 
has  not  been  ranch,  as  the  prepress  of  the  devastating  flood  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  mountmnous  regions ;  but  if  it  once  descends  to  the  cnltivated 
parts,  the  damage  will  be  incalculable.  Government  is  doing  all  it  cai], 
by  sending  troops  to  assist  the  people  in  removing  their  goods,  pumping 
out  the  water  from  the  wells  and  cisterns  to  prevent  explosions,  etc. ; 
but  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  country  devastated  and  overwhelmed  by 
this  fleiy  torrent,  and  left  desolate  for  ages.  Happy  are  the  countries 
that  are  free  from  such  calamities." 

With  these  fresh  deacriptioiiH,  and  an  ordinary  power  of 
comparing  great  things  with  small,  let  any  one  visit  the 
nearest  glasi-house  on  a  day  when  the  metal  is  melting  and 
hoiluig.  All  that  is  so  well  descrihed  in  Sicily  may  be  seen 
m  mmiature  through  the  opening  in  the  retort — tlie  liquid 
fire,  the  huhbling  craters,  the  hot  whirling  projectiles.  Let 
any  one  watch  the  sights  and  sounds  about  a  hlast-fiima^e, 
to  which  attention  was  called  in  the  last  chapter,  and  the 
action  of  furnace  lieat  and  of  terrestrial  light  will  seem  to  be 
identical  m  character,  if  different  in  degi'ee.  The  lava, 
freezing  as  it  flows  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  thi-ows  oft' 
a  spray  of  liquid  projectiles — "  sparks,"  which  rise  1000  feet, 
and  freeze  as  they  whirl  and  fly.  Like  them,  and  like  any 
other  freezing  fluid,  the  lava-stream  freezes  on  the  surface, 
and  the  lava-ice  records  the  rate  of  cooling  by  its  shape.  In 
Sicily  it  is  irregular ;  in  Iceland,  where  old  lava-floods  were 
larger,  the  crust  is  more  compact — more  like  a  cmst  on  slag, 
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which  cooled  slowly.  The  spai'ks  are  alike,  though  i 
in  size  and  in  shape.  They  shine  as  they  fly ;  some  burst 
hke  rockets,  and  scatter  a  shower  of  golden  fire,  others  shoot 
and  shine  and  fall,  freeze  and  glow,  and  darken  on  the  floor; 
and  when  they  are  fonnd,  these  sparks  are  shaped  like  little 
worlds.     They  are  frozen  drops. 

At  Ilraundal,  in  Iceland,  a  crater  is  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
glen.  It  is  at  the  source  of  an  old  lava^tream,  which  flowed 
down  a  hoUow  for  some  miles,  and  froze  into  clinkers.  Tlie 
hill  may  be  about  100  feet  high,  and  it  is  a  perfect  "  cone  of 
eruption,' — a  truncated  cone,  with  a  funnel-shaped  hollow  in 
the  top.  The  colour  is  a  dusty  brick  red,  and  it  stands  in  a 
broken-down  crater  of  larger  size,  and  of  a  different  make  and 
colour.  The  central  mound  is  a  pile  of  round  stones,  dust, 
and  fragments.  Some  of  the  stones  are  as  big  as  a  man's 
head;  others  about  the  size  of  oranges,  potatoes,  and  nuts ;  and 
most  of  them  are  distorted  spheroids,  e^-shaped  or  diseoidal. 
They  are  exceedingly  hard  and  tough,  and  very  heavy.  It 
took  hard  blows  with  a  heavy  hammer  to  crack  these  nuts  ; 
but  many  were  broken  on  the  spot,  and  a  pocketful  of  speci- 
mens were  carried  during  a  long  day's  ride,  and  brought  home. 
A  black  specimen  was  brought  home  from  Myvatn  the 
year  before,  and  these  are  the  stones  which  had  to  be  com- 
pared with  furnace  sparks. 

Because  these  stones  were  drops  of  lava,  which  cooled  by 
radiation  while  revolving  in  free  air,  it  is  certain  that  the 
outside  cooled  first.  The  first  crust  froze,  and  shrank  about  a 
fluid  or  viscous  hot  core.  The  Myvatn  specimen  was  some- 
what like  a  split  truffle,  for  the  outer  crusts  tore,  as  freezing 
slag-crusts  commonly  do  under  like  conditions.  A  second 
crust  fonned  within  the  first,  and  a  third  under  it,  and  then 
all  three  were  torn,  and  the  hot  core  bulged  out.     Tlie  "  faults" 
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remain,  and  their  sides  sliow  the  edges  of  three  crusts,  wliicli 
aeem  to  have  been  soft,  for  they  bulged  sideways  into  the 
rent.  These  three  crusta  differ  in  colour,  though  they  are 
alike  in  structure;  and  in  this  they  resemble  thicker  lava- 
crusts,  and  shattered  cliffs,  amongst  which  this  lava-ball  was 
found.  A  tap  with  a  hammer  broke  this  specimen,  shell  and 
kernel,  and  so  revealed  the  inner  structure  of  it.  It  was  shot 
out  by  the  earth's  artillery — by  a  radiating  force,  which  pro- 
jected it  from  a  tube  with  a  chamber  ;  it  was  shaped  by  heat 
and  cold,  by  expansion  and  contraction,  by  forces  acting  in 
opposite  directions,  from  within  and  from  without,  while  it 
was  whirhng  and  flying  through  the  air ;  it  is  a  work  made 
in  obedience  to  the  code  of  laws  which  seem  to  apply  to  all 
known  objects  in  natiire  ;  it  may  be  shaped  like  larger  works. 
The  seedlmg  i  la}  be  like  tht,  old  plant ;  the  structure  of  this 
fiozen  diop  m^y  be  hkt,  that  of  the  world  from  which  it 
spring  Iron  sparks  are  like  it ;  cups  and  cones,  faults  and 
hssuie'^  djkes  and  uratcis  like  those  of  Iceland,  are  on  the 
outside  of  it  Point  a  common  telescope  at  the  moon,  and  the 
same  forms  reappear  upon  the  surface  of  a  star  which  shines 
by  reflected  light,  and  seems  to  be  no  larger  than  one  of  the 
iron  sparks  under  a  microscope. 

Sparks  and  bombs  resemble  each  other  in  their  structure. 
They  all  have  crusts  and  cores,  and  the  whole  mass  is  per- 
vaded by  tubes  and  open  chambers,  of  which  many  communi- 
cate -with  each  other,  and  some  with  openings  in  the  outer 
shell  The  outer  crusts  of  broken  specimens  are  built  upon 
lines  which  radiate  from  within ;  joints  and  vertical  fractures 
in  the  crusts  all  bear  reference  to  points  within  the  mass. 
I'roduced  in  one  direction  these  lines  converge,  in  the  other 
direction  they  diverge.  The  crusts  surround  a  core  as  a  nut 
shell  surrounds  the  kernel,  and  the  outer  layers  shell  off. 
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They  ai'e  like  tlie  earth's  igneous  cruat,  as  seen  in  cliffs  ;  they 
break  vertically  and  also  horizontally.  The  kernel  of  the 
stone  is  shaped  like  a  sponge,  with  tubular  branching,  irregu- 
lar pass^es,  and  spherical  hollows,  built  about  lines  which 
radiate  as  heat  did,  from  points  within  the  mass  outwards. 
But  all  the  rays  ai'e  bent  in  one  direction ;  like  the  arrows 
in  the  cut^  p.  28,  vol.  i.,  or  the  curves  at  p.  473,  vol.  i.,  and  in 
the  map  at  the  end  of  that  volume.  All  the  speeimena  from 
Hraundal  have  crusts  with  irregular  spongy  cores,  built  about 
centres  of  radiation  and  motion.  After  trying  to  copy  sections 
by  various  unsatisfactory  devices,  the  stone  itself  was  tried  as 
a  type.  Slices  were  made  equal  in  thickness  to  a  printer's 
block  ;  they  were  inked  and  pressed,  and  here  is  the  result. 

These  shapes  tell  of  expansion  within  and  pressure 
without,  and  of  rotation  ;  the  mass  shone  while  it  was  form- 
ii^,  and  ceased  to  shine  when  the  crust  had  formed  and 
cooled,  and  such  masses  whirl  as  they  iiy.  The  first  frozen 
shell  was  filled  with  fluid  or  viscous  lava,  and  with  vapours 
which  shaped  hollows  in  the  plastic  mass  and  escaped  through 
them  to  holes  in  the  outer  crust  The  last  of  the  imprisoned 
vapour  was  caught  on  its  way  out,  the  prisons  took  the  shape 
of  the  prisoners,  and  some  of  them  now  are  crystals,  which 
forced  the  prison-walls  to  take  angular  shapes.  Surely  this 
miniature  geology  may  grow.  "When  furnace  sparks  and  vol- 
canic bombs  agree  so  well,  a  student  may  venture  one  more 
step  on  the  ladder  which  has  led,  step  by  step,  to  knowledge 
and  to  light 

As  a  very  eloquent,  able  speaker  is  apt  to  say,  "  Three 
courses  are  open"  to  every  student.  One  is  to  follow  some 
beaten  path,  and  never  to  venture  out  of  it ;  to  choose  a 
leader  and  follow  him,  paeing  gravely  over  the  same  old 
ground  every  day,  and  learning  every  inch  of  it.  That  school 
of  peripatetics  is  numerous,  for  the  ways  of  these  scholars  are 
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easy  and  safe.  A  second  course  is  to  avoid  roads^ — to  seorn  open 
gates,  gaps,  and  bridges,  guides  and  leaders,  and  strive  to  be 
originaL  That  is  a  brilliant,  daahing,  dangei-ous  course,  which 
may  lead  to  honour  or  to  failure.  Captain  Symmes  got  a 
heavy  fall  and  failed  when  he  made  a  guess,  scorned  experi- 
ment, and  took  a  header  into  the  earth.  The  middle  course, 
in  this  as  in  other  cases,  appears  to  be  safest  and  best.  It  is 
to  follow  the  best  attainable  paths  quietly  and  steadily  as  far 
as  possible,  with  the  best  guides  and  the  best  aids,  and  with 
the  best  comrades,  who  will  travel  towards  the  point  aimed 
at ;  and  when  the  wilderness  is  reached  at  last,  to  choose  a 
line  and  tate  it,  and  go,  best  pace,  along  the  beat  ground 
cautiously,  like  a  traveller  making  his  way  through  a  new 
country,  where  all  must  do  the  best  they  can  to  help  them- 
selves, for  lack  of  guides,  and  roads,  and  cars.  Humboldt 
got  to  his  point  and  gained  honour,  by  venturing  cautiously 
on  new  ground  when  he  bad  followed  guides  and  roads  as 
far  as  they  would  lead.  In  illustration  of  these  three  methods 
of  study  a  writer  may  tell  a  story  against  himself  without 
offence. 

Some  years  ago,  after  a  trip  to  Iceland,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  joint  book  should  be  written,  and  one  section  of  it  was  to 
be  written  by  this  hand.  With  a  head  full  of  the  subject,  the 
owner  of  head  and  hand  set  out  from  Edinburgh  for  the  Carron 
Ironworks,  intending  to  watch  the  pranks  of  molten  stone,  as 
a  key  to  the  forms  of  old  lavas  and  volcanoes  in  Iceland.  A 
heavy  cloud  had  passed  over  a  clear  sky  the  day  before,  and 
a  loud  clap  of  thunder  had  been  heard.  On  getting  into  the 
guard's  van  to  smoke  in  quiet,  it  somehow  transpired  that  a 
"  thunder-bolt  had  fallen  in  a  field  about  half-way  to  Glasgow." 
It  so  happened  that  the  guard,  as  he  said,  was  cognizant  of  the 
fall  of  a  meteorite  somewhere  in  England,     It  fell  through  the 
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roof  of  a  barn,  and  buried  itself  in  the  clay  floor  ;  ifc  was  dug 
out,  and  it  was  so  hot  that  the  workmen  pitched  it  into  a 
pond,  where,  90  far  as  the  guard  knew,  it  remained.  This 
guaid  had  spoken  to  the  guard  of  another  train,  who  had  seen 
this  new  "  thunder-bolt"  fall  while  he  was  passing,  and  it  was 
still  blazing  when  the  morning  train  passed.  Of  all  things  in 
the  world,  or  out  of  it,  a  meteorite  was  the  one  thing  wanted 
to  compare  with  volcanic  bombs  and  furnace  sparks,  and 
complete  the  chapter ;  and  here,  aa  it  appeared,  was  an 
authentic  hot  aeroHte  blazing  within  a  few  miles.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  got  at  any  cost.  The  friendly  guard  made  the 
ticket  all  right,  and  from  bis  box  we  saw  a  tall  flame,  ten  'feet 
high  at  least,  blazing  in  the  field  where  the  l^htning  had  been 
seen  to  fall.  It  rose  from  a  hole  in  the  earth,  about  which 
fresh  turf  was  scattered,  and  a  great  deal  of  water  was  flowing 
out  of  the  ground.  The  writer  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  he 
will  never  "  set  the  Thames  on  fire"  himself,  and  he  has  little 
hope  of  seeing  that  feat  accomplished.  To  raise  such  a  blaze 
out  of  water  did  seem  beyond  the  power  even  of  a  tlmnder- 
bolt ;  but  water  decomposed  and  recomposed  makes  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe  and  one  of  the  strongest  of  flres.  There 
was  the  flame — a  fact  to  be  accoimted  for  somehow.  "  Three 
courses  were  open  :"  to  rest  content  with  the  information  and 
leave  the  facta  unexplained ;  to  leap  to  a  conclusion  and  hire 
a  lot  of  men  to  dig  out  the  meteorite  ;  or  to  go  to  the  place 
and  investigate.  It  seemed  best  to  get  out  at  the  next  station 
and  walk  back  along  the  known  road  to  the  field ;  then  to 
clamber  through  a  gap  which  was  seen  in  the  hedge,  and  see 
what  was  to  be  seen  at  the  spot.  The  point  was  reached  at 
the  cost  of  a  wet  walk  of  some  miles  and  a  few  scratches. 
There  was  the  blaze  sure  enough ;  a  tali  fact  ten  feet  high,  roar- 
ing; and  at  the  base  of  it  water  was  welling  furiously  out  of  a 
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clay-pit,  for  all  tbe  world  like  a  boiling  spring  in  Iceland.  A 
very  simple  experiment  extiuguisiied  the  aerolite  theory  :  the 
water  was  quite  cold  to  the  touch.  "  A  blower  of  coal-gas  had 
been  fired  by  the  lightning,"  That  was  a  jump,  and  a  fell  was 
the  result :  the  steady  school  stayed  at  home ;  the  middle 
course  fomid  out  the  truth.  Leaving  fire  and  water  to  fight 
their  battle,  the  wet  traveller  went  to  the  nearest  house  and 
asked  an  old  woman  when  the  lightning  lit  tbe  gas.  "  Od, 
man,"  she  said,  "  it  wasna  thunuer  ava ;  it  was  jeest  ane 
of  our  lads  that  fired  it  wi'  a  match."  The  traveller  told  his 
fool's  errand  to  the  old  dame,  who  sagely  remarked — "It's 
jeest  like  the  three  craws  ;"  and  then  he  tradged  on  through 
raiu  and  mire  to  the  nearest  furnace,  which  happened  to  be  an 
old  haunt  in  Lanarkshire,  There  he  found  what  he  set  out  to 
seek — sparks.  There  are  two  ways  of  viewing  this  stoiy. 
Here  is  a  great  tiling  beside  a  little  thing — a  meteor  and  a 
match — and  they  may  be  contrasted  or  compared.  Here  is 
a  big  fallacy  turned  into  a  little  fact,  and  a  man  mocking 
himself.  But  there  is  a  moral  in  the  tale  for  those  who  can 
see  it.  There  was  light  at  the  end  of  this  train,  if  it  were  but 
a  feeble  spark,  and  beyond  the  match  was  the  wiU  of  the  man 
who  lit  it.  Between  them  is  a  great  gulf  which  no  man  can 
leap  ;  for  no  philosopher  pretends  to  explain  how  a  man's  will 
moves  his  hand,  or  how  that  lad  thought  about  lighting  the 
coal-gas.  Beyond  them  lies  that  "great  ocean  of  truth"  which 
the  greatest  of  men  have  seen  stretching  out  before  them  at 
the  end  of  their  earnest  lives.  Sparks  of  truth  were  worth 
all  the  trouble  of  the  trip  :  "  the  play  was  worth  the  candle," 
though  it  was  a  burlesque. 

Though  this  hunt  failed,  plenty  of  meteorites  may  be  seen 
at  the  British  Museum.  A  printed  catalogue  gives  a  list  of 
134  specimens  of  " aereohtes,"  "meteorites  consisting  for  the 
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most  part  of  various  silicates  interspersed  witli  isolated  part- 
icles of  nickeliferous  native  iron,  meteoric  pyrites  (troilite), 
&c,"  wliich  are  exhibited  in  one  case.  Of  "  siderolites," 
"  meteorites  consisting  of  nickeliferous  native  iron  in  a  more 
or  less  continuous  or  sponge-like  state  (with  schreibersite, 
&c.),  cavities  in  which  are  charged  with  silicates,  &c.,"  nine 
specimens  are  exhibited.  Of  "  aerosiderites,"  "  masses  of 
native  iron  generally  nickeliferous  and  containing  phosphides 
of  nickel  and  iron  (schreibersite),  carbon,  troilite,  &c,"  73 
specimens  are  shown.  These  represent  216  meteoric  falls, 
previous  to  Ai^st  1,  1863,  when  the  list  was  printed  by 
Professor  Maskelyne  of  the  mineral  department,  where  all 
these  may  be  seen.  The  heaviest  specimen  weighs  2800  lbs. 
On  the  14th  of  May  1864  a  meteorite  fell  in  France. 
Mathieu  (de  la  Dr6me)  in  his  almanac  for  1865  gives  an 
account  of  tlie  fall,  and  a  paper  on  meteoric  stones  by  Louis 
Figuier  which  gives  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  smalt 
space.  Cldadni,  Arago,  Humboldt,  Hersehel,  and  many  other 
eminent  men,  have  described  these  visitants  from  the  outer 
world,  and  in  spite  of  learned  slow  coaches,  who  long  refused 
to  accept  evidence,  it  is  now  admitted  that  irom  early  historic 
times  small  planets  and  fragments  of  planets — bodies  which 
moved  in  space  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
movements  of  the  earth,  and  other  members  of  the  solar 
system — have  passed  within  reach  of  the  earth's  attraction, 
and  have  fallen  as  stones  fell  in  1864.  The  received  opinion 
is  that  cold  masses,  attracted  by  the  earth,  are  heated  by  fric- 
tion while  passing  rapidly  through  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
and  shine  as  fire-balls  and  shooting  stai's,  which  explode  and 
fall  as  hot  meteorites  at  last  The  stnictnre  of  many  speci- 
mens imphes  that  the  whole  of  each  mass  was  fused  before 
it  cooled,  and  froze,  and  crystallised,  and  oxydised,  and  broke. 
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Besides  the  collectiou  at  the  British  Museum,  about  1100 
specimens  are  preserved  in  museums  in  Europe,  and  the  num- 
ber is  constantly  increasing,  because  attention  is  directed  to 
this  curious  subject.  The  "  Bolide"  of  1864  was  seen  at  nearly 
the  same  hour  from  Paris  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  M,  Adolphe 
Brongniart,  who  happened  to  be  near  Gisors,  saw  the  meteor 
pass  from  west  to  east  at  15  to  20  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
and  disappear  without  noise.  At  Paris  and  at  Gisors  it  was 
seen  to  the  soutL  In  tlie  south  it  was  seen,  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  a  globe  of  fire  as  big  as  the  moon,  followed  by  a 
train  of  luminous  sparks  ;  it  seemed  lai^er  as  it  approaclied 
the  ground ;  it  was  seen  to  burst  and  scatter  a  shower  of 
sparks,  leaving  a  small  white  cloud,  which  lasted  for  some 
minutes.  At  last,  the  inhabitants  of  a  region  between  Nerac 
and  Nohic  d'Orgueil  saw  a  fire-ball,  which  seemed  larger 
than  the  moon,  pass  over  their  heads,  revolving  on  its  axis  : 
it  east  off  sparks  and  jets  of  wliite  vapour  in  every  direction, 
and  it  burst  like  a  shell  at  last,  scattering  shining  fragments, 
which  disappeared  beliind  a  cloud.  An  observer  mainlined 
that  after  the  explosion  of  brilliant  sparks  he  saw  a  dark  red 
globe  continue  its  course.  After  an  interval  of  from  five  to 
two  minutes,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  by  those  who  saw  the 
explosion.  A  shower  of  stones  followed,  and  fell  between  the 
villages  of  Nohic,  Orgueil,  and  Mont  Bequi.  They  were  hot : 
a  peasant  burned  his  fingers  with  one,  the  grass  was  singed  by 
others.  About  twenty  fragments  were  picked  up,  and  they 
were  covered  with  a  black  varnish  :  to  produce  a  like  glaze 
on  a  freshly-broken  surface  the  stone  had  to  be  heated  to  a 
white  heat.  Tiiis  meteorite  contains  about  5  ^ler  cent  of  car- 
bon in  the  state  of  graphite,  and  many  soluble  salts.  It  was 
seen  by  so  many  observers  that  a  map  of  its  course  was  made, 
and  ite  trajectoiy  calculated  by  M.  Lausedat,  Pi-ofessor  of  the 
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Ecole  PolytechnicLUc  Some  of  the  crumbs  which  fell  from 
this,  the  latest  of  meteorites,  are  shaped  like  bits  chipped 
from  the  cxusts  of  volcanic  bombs.  They  are  chambered  and 
pierced  with  holes,  and  the  soKd  breaks  in  two  directions, 
like  the  upper  layer  of  the  lava-erust  shown  in  the  cut  p. 
429,  voL  i  It  is  therefore  possible  to  compare  the  structure 
of  furnace  sparks,  volcanic  bombs,  and  small  planetary  bodies, 
and  upon  these  three  degrees  to  plant  a  theory  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  earth's  interior. 

The  great  majority  of  meteorites  are  mere  anguhir  frag- 
ments. 

One  specimen  at  the  British  Museum  is  composed  of  three 
fragments,  picked  up  separately,  and  at  considerable  distances 
from  each  other,  but  they  fit  and  form  a  portion  of  a  shell. 
In  this  they  resemble  fragments  chipped  off  volcanic  bombs. 
These  broken  bits  of  a  crust  are  covered  on  all  sides  by  a 
vitreous  glaze,  so  in  all  probability  they  travelled  far  after  the 
lai^er  mass  burst. 

A  great  many  have  marks  of  fusion  on  the  surface.  Many 
are  spongy. 

One  described  by  Pallas  in  1778,  at  St,  Petersburg, 
weighed  about  700  kilogrammes  ;  it  had  the  form  of  a  lai^e 
bomb,  a  little  flattened,  and  partly  covered  with  a  rade  ochroua 
crust.  The  interior  was  made  of  soft  iron  full  of  holes,  like  a 
coarse  sponge.  These  holes  contain  grains  of  olivine  as  large 
as  peas.  This  seems  to  have  fallen  entire,  and  to  have  the 
structure  of  a  volcanic  bomb.  It  is  like  a  furnace  spark 
which  has  cooled  without  bursting. 

In  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  the  so- 
called  "  Ainsa"  meteorite  is  preserved.    It  weighs  1400  pounds, 
and  is  meteoric  iron,  with  specks  of  a  grayish  silicious  mine- 
ral enclosed.     It  is  now  in  the  form  of  a  groat  rude  signet- 
VOL.  II.  2  c 
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ling,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  a  hollow  sphere.  The 
hollow  is  irregular,  and  bulges  out  into  concave  recesses  like 
those  which  commonly  occur  in  iron  sparks  ;  like  those  which 
are  shown  in  sections  of  volcanic  bombs.  The  outer  surface 
is  spoUed,  and  if  ever  a  crust  surrounded  this  iron  core  all 
traces  of  it  have  disappeared.  This  remarkable  meteorite 
was  found  at  Senora,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  California,  and 
it  was  used  for  many  years  as  a  public  anviL  The  greatest 
diameter  is  41  inches.  The  woodcut  in  the  title-page  of  this 
volume  is  from  a  rough  pencU-sketch  made  at  Washington  in 
October  1864.  In  some  respects  the  Ainsa  meteorite  is  like 
the  woodcut  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Barkas  above  quoted. 

A  comparison  of  forms  in  hollow  spheres  of  hot  water;  in 
sparks  thrown  off  by  hot  silver,  iron,  sl^,  and  other  sub- 
stances; in  "bombs"  projected  from  terrestrial  volcanoes,  and 
in  meteorites  attracted  from  space ;  makes  it  probable  that  a 
flattened  spheroid  with  a  frozen  crust,  through  which  luminous 
fluids  and  hot  vapours  now  escape  in  all  directions,  may  now 
have  a  solid  chambered  spongy  core,  packed  about  bent  rays, 
and  about  a  centre  of  motion ;  made  of  materials  which  do 
not  easily  melt,  and  which  freeze  at  high  temperatures. 
According  to  astronomical  calculations  founded  on  the  earth's 
movements,  the  average  density  of  the  whole  mass  is  5.67, 
water  being  1.  The  specific  gravity  of  iron  is  V.V,  but  hollow 
iron  ships  float  in  water,  like  pumice-stones,  and  a  spongy  mass 
of  any  material  might  have  any  apparent  density  according  to 
its  structure  and  state  of  expansion.  Chambers  may  be  fiUed 
with  the  hot  fluids  and  gases  which  radiate  through  holes 
in  the  frozen  crust,  and  shine  with  terrestrial  light  when  they 
foUow  the  paths  of  rays  and  strive  to  escape.  Jets  of  vapour 
and  fountains  of  sparks  so  escaped  from  the  flre-ball  of  1864, 
and  they  so  escape  from  shining  fmnaee  sparks. 
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TUBES   AND   SPRINGS. 

Man  has  been  classed  as  the  cooking  anima!,  so  most  men 
have  boiled  something ;  and  whoever  has  boiled  auytliing 
must  know  something  of  the  mechanical  force  of  heat. 

Hot  sohds  melt,  fluids  become  vapours,  and  all  increase 
in  bulk  when  they  have  room  to  expand.  Softening  and  ex- 
pansion begin  near  a  source  of  heat,  and  spread  ;  the  heat 
spreads  and  radiates  as  light  does  from  a  luminous  point ;  and 
matter  moved  by  heat  also  spreads  and  radiates.  At  a  given 
distance  trom  a  source  of  heat,  expansion  and  outward  move- 
ment in  any  material  come  to  an  end,  and  there  contraction 
begins  or  movement  stops.  Particles  attract  each  other  unless 
they  are  kept  apart.  If  sources  of  light  are  also  sources  of 
heat,  they  are  centres  from  which  a  mechanical  force  radiates, 
and  all  l^ht  appears  to  be  associated  with  heat,  though  the 
amount  may  sometimes  be  too  small  for  measurement. 

When  water  in  a  kettle  is  sufficiently  heated  steam-bubbles 
form  near  the  fire.  While  the  upper  layers  of  water  are  cold 
these  coUapae  suddenly  to  grow  again ;  the  water  simmers, 
and  the  kettle  is  shaken.  When  the  upper  layers  are  warmed 
the  steam  floats  up,  the  bubble  expands  as  it  rises ;  and  at  last 
it  lifts  up  the  surface  of  the  water,  bursts  through  it,  and  ex- 
pands more  freely  in  air  when  reheved  from  pressure.  In 
thus  bursting  a  dome  of  water,  steam  drives  drops  of  water 
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before  it,  and  these  projectiles  describe  curved  paths  while 
they  rise  and  falL  They  are  scattered  by  radiation,  and 
attracted  by  gravitation.  The  amount  of  force  apphed,  and 
its  direction,  determine  the  distances  traversed  and  the  curves 
described  by  these  projectiles.  The  bursting  water-dome 
starts  a  whole  system  of  waves,  which  radiate  and  spread 
horizontally.  The  steam-bubble  transfers  its  charge  of  heat 
and  force  to  the  air  about  it,  and  it  starts  a  movement  which 
spreads  horizontally  and  vertically,  as  sound  spreads  in  the 
air.  The  water  particles,  which  heat  separated  and  drove 
upwards,  attract  each  other  when  the  heat  has  passed  on  ;  the 
steam  condenses,  and  drops,  attracted  by  the  earth,  fall  down. 

The  particles  of  air,  which  repelled  each  other  and  rose 
when  heated  by  steam,  attract  each  other  and  fall  when  the 
heat  has  passed  on  to  the  next  shell  of  air.  And  so  move- 
ment spreads,  and  circulation  goes  on  about  a  source  of  heat 
and  light.  Who  is  to  limit  the  movement  which  begins  at  a 
fire  under  a  kettle  ? 

Whatever  the  source  of  mechanical  power  may  be,  like 
radiating  and  converging  movements  must  result  from  radi- 
ating and  converging  forces.  A  spirit-lamp,  a  fire,  a  furnace, 
the  earth's  heat,  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  ah.  cause  like 
radiating  movements  when  used  in  the  same  way. 

Water  in  a  transparent  glass  vessel  above  a  lamp  circulates 
like  water  boiling  in  a  kettle  on  the  fire.  Water  boiling  in 
a  tray  full  of  sand  moves,  on  the  same  principle  as  water  boil- 
ing about  iron  and  slag,  or  about  hot  lava,  oi  like  wat«r  in  a 
spring  heated  by  the  earth.  The  sun's  rays,  collected  with  a 
burning-glass  and  thrown  upon  metal  under  water,  cause  the 
movements  which  would  result  if  the  metal  were  heated  as 
much  in  any  other  way. 

Whatever  the  substance  may  be,  radiating  and  convciging 
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forces.of  sufficient  "enei^,"  produce  like  movements.  Porridge 
in  a  pan,  glass  in  a  retort,  fluid  metals  and  atones  at  furnaces, 
mud  in  boiling  springs,  lava^-floods  on  wet  ground,  lava-springs 
whicb  are  volcanoes,  aU  move  on  one  principle ;  and  some  re- 
tain forma  wHch  registei  the  movements  which  resulted  from 
the  forces  applied.  The  heat  of  a  lava-drop  spinning  in  air 
acts  on  its  surface,  and  the  outside  gives  a  clue  to  the  internal 
structure  of  the  stone :  the  heat  of  the  earth  acts  on  its  sur- 
face, and  the  forms  which  result  may  give  a  clue  to  the  earth's 
structure. 

If  aU  sources  of  heat  and  aU  materials  be  alike  in  these 
respects,  then  small  experiments  help  to  explain  the  forms 
which  result  from  the  action  of  the  earth's  heat  Materials 
which  molt  and  freeze  at  low  temperatures,  will  serve  as  well 
for  illustration  and  study  as  those  which  only  melt  at  furnace 
heati 

Oil,  water,  and  mercury,  in  a  glass  vessel,  make  a  series  of 
three  fluid  layers,  which  are  portions  of  concentric  shells,  and 
are  at  rest  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the  lowest  layer  is 
heated  the  whole  series  is  disturbed.  If  cooled  so  that  one 
freezes  the  shapes  alter.  If  water  freezes  above  mercury,  in 
a  closed  vessel,  the  fluid  metal  beneath  the  solid  ice  is  forced 
into  uregular  angular  shapes,  and  globules  axe  squeezed  up 
into  the  hard  crust,  where  they  take  the  forms  of  air-bubbles 
compressed  in  ice.  In  like  manner  water  and  oil  in  the  same 
bottle  are  disturbed  by  every  change  of  temperature  which 
freezes  the  one  or  feoils  the  other.  Water  and  air  at  32° 
react  upon  each  other,  as  iron  and  air  do  at  3000°.  In  both 
cases  the  gas  imprisoned  within  a  solid  shapes  a  chamber 
whose  form  records  the  direction  in  which  forces  acted.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  which  side  of  a  plate  of  ice  or  cast-iron  was  upper- 
most if  there  be  an  air-bubble  in  it.    By  this  rule  applied  to 
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a  bit  of  lava  it  is  easy  to  tell  which  side  was  uppermost,  and  in 
which  direction  a  stream  flowed  when  it  froze. 

The  impression,  p.  423,  is  from  a  vertical  section  made 
through  an  upper  layer  of  lava,  which  was  flowing  from  A 
to  B  when  it  set.  It  was  part  of  a  lava  surface  near  Reyk- 
javik. The  ridges  are  sections  of  great  coils  which  formed 
about  the  centre,  from  which  a  Httle  spring  of  lava  boiled 
out^  and  froze  as  it  spread.  The  movement  was  like  that  of 
boiling  water,  but  in  this  case  the  boiHng  fluid  curdled  and 
froze  on  the  surface,  and  the  horizontal  waves  remain. 

At  p.  400  is  another  impression  made  from  a  section  cut 
down  throt^h  the  middle  of  a  set  of  loops  on  the  surface  of  a 
frozen  riil  of  slag.  It  boiled  up  through  a  hole  in  a  freezing 
crust ;  and  streams  spread  as  boiling  water  spreads  above  a 
centre  of  ebullition.  Each  rill  flowed  fastest  in  the  centre, 
and  froze  first  at  distant  points  and  at  the  sides,  and  the 
flow  is  marked  by  curved  loops  like  string.  In  these  two 
eases  materials  and  dimensions  difler,  but  the  forms  are  alike 
though  produced  by  terrestrial  and  furnace  heat.  Solar  heat 
properly  applied  produces  the  same  forms  on  sealing-wax 
or  asphalt  Slag  can  always  be  seen  flowing  and  freezing, 
sealing-wax  can  be  melted  at  home  ;  and  forms  on  these 
explain  lava-forms,  and  like  forms  of  any  dimensions  any- 
where. 

Solder  and  sealing-wax,  like  boihng  lava,  take  a  shape 
and  retain  it ;  and  these  and  other  materials,  which  are  easily 
managed,  serve  their  purpose  as  well  as  iron.  Plaster-of- 
Paris  sinks  in  cold  water,  becomes  a  plastic  mud,  and  then 
seta  hard ;  it  is  moved  by  streams  and  by  currents  in  water, 
and  when  it  sets  it  retains  the  sliape  which  it  took  while 
moving.  Water  and  silt,  plaster,  sand,  or  clay,  in  small 
(Luantities,  illustrate  the  action  of  hot  or  cold  water  on  larger 
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C[uantities  of  like  materials  ;  and  so  models  illustrate  natural 
phenomena. 

The  Geysers  may  be  compared  with  a  geological  toy  ;  and 
forms  which  result  from  the  earth's  heat  may  be  explained 
hy  forms  which  result  from  the  heat  of  a  lamp  applied  as 
mechanical  force. 

A  working  model  of  a  hot  spring  is  very  easily  made. 
Some  flat  broken  plates  of  slag,  and  a  pile  of  sand  and  line  dry 
earth,  laid  upon  an  iron  tray,  may  represent  the  country  about 
the  Geysers,  which  consists  of  shattered  strata  of  lava,  volcanic 
sands,  and  loose  soil.  A  pile  of  broken  ice  and  snow  laid  on 
the  heap  is  placed  like  glaciers,  which  crown  high  mountains 
in  the  region ;  and  a  gas  lamp  under  the  tray  acts  the  part  of 
the  earth's  heat,  which  boils  water  beneath  the  surface  in 
Iceland.  So  far  this  model  imitates  a  natural  arrangement 
of  a  bit  of  the  earth's  crust,  situated  between  regions  where 
the  upper  temperature  is  less  than  32°,  and  the  temperature 
under  ground  is  more  than  212°,  the  freezing  and  boiling  points 
of  water.  It  is  a  region  of  Frost  and  Fire.  Soon  after  the 
lamp  is  hghted,  the  pile  of  ice  begins  to  melt  and  shde  upon 
the  sand  and  stones,  as  glaciers  do  on  sloping  hiUs.  A  heap 
of  iron  tossed  into  a  furnace  melts  and  slides  for  the  same 
reason  at  a  higher  temperature ;  and  ice  and  iron  flow 
when  they  are  fluid.  The  water  flows  and  sinks  through 
loose  sand,  and  through  cracks  and  holes  in  the  plates  of  slag  ; 
and  so  it  finds  a  way  to  the  lowest  depth  of  the  iron  vessel. 
Iron  finds  its  way  through  lighter  cinders  to  the  bottom  of 
a  furnace ;  it  sinks  through  slag  as  water  sinks  in  oil ;  and  all 
fluids  of  different  specific  gravities  which  do  not  mix  find  their 
respective  levels  and  take  their  places  in  a  series,  like  oil, 
water,  and  mercury  in  a  glass.  In  tlie  model,  only  one  solid 
is  melted,  and  a  wet  pile  of  sand  and  stones  remains  in  a  pool 
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of  water,  supported  by  an  iron  tray,  which  a  lamp  heats  but 
cannot  melt  So  far  the  heat  of  fusion  enables  gravitation  to 
move  ice  more  speedily  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  region.  The 
melting  snows  of  Iceland  form  large  rivers  which  reach  the 
sea ;  but  great  part  of  the  water  sinks  down  through  sands 
and  shattered  lavas.  The  water  which  sinks  where  it  falls 
finally  reaches  some  region  where  water  boils,  some  lava-crust 
which  stops  it,  as  a  hot  iron  tray  keeps  water  from  sinking 
deeper.  A  column  of  water,  sand,  and  lava,  with  a  base  near 
the  region  whence  lava-springs  rise,  must  be  intensely  heated, 
so  as  to  exert  a  powerful  mechanical  force,  which  radiates 
from  the  earth's  centre  upwards.  At  one  end  of  this  series 
"  perpetual  snows"  crown  the  liiUs ;  at  the  other  is  steam ; 
and  between  these  two,  water  circulates  as  it  does  in  a  tray 
full  of  sand,  or  in  a  kettle.  "When  water  is  boiled  in  sand, 
steam  forms  below  within  six  inches  of  unmelted  ice  upon  the 
surface,  and  water  bods  furiously  witliin  a  few  inches  of  water 
which  is  scarcely  warmed.  Shallow  water  cannot  be  much 
heated  so  long  as  ice  iloats  in  it ;  but  sand  and  stones  impede 
the  movements  of  water,  and  steam,  and  heat.  It  follows  that 
the  temperature  of  a  hot  spring  is  no  measure  of  its  tempera- 
ture deep  under  ground. 

But  though  these  movements  are  retarded,  they  are  still 
the  same  in  kind  as  the  movements  of  water  boding  in  a 
Florence  flask.  There  is  circulation  ;  currents  sink  and  rise, 
though  snow  and  ice  are  at  one  end  and  fluid  lava  at  the  other. 

Because  hot  springs  are  found  in  most  regions  of  the  earth, 
great  underground  heat  is  not  peculiar  to  Iceland  or  to  any 
district.  There  is  a  great  store  of  heat  and  force  within  the 
earth's  crust,  ready  to  act  wherever  a  weak  point  is  found. 
Currents  in  water  move  solids.  Sand  retards  circulation  in 
hot  wat«r,  but  is  equally  urged  by  the  force  which  it  resists. 
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When  the  force  accumulates,  sand  is  driven  by  boiling  water, 
and  steam  builds  it  up  into  heaps  and  scatters  it  in  the  air. 
A  heat  insufficient  to  fuse  solid  sand  melts  solid  ice  and  turns 
it  to  steam,  and  so  it  projects  the  sand  like  shot  from  a  steam- 
gun.  When  -water  is  rapidly  heated  in  a  narrow  tube,  steam 
forms  so  as  to  scatter  a  column  of  water  like  a  chaige  of  shot. 
When  water  is  heated  in  a  kettle  with  the  lid  on,  steam  formed 
below  rises  to  the  top,  and  there  expands  tiU  it  either  drives 
the  water  out  of  the  spout  or  lifts  the  lid.  The  mechanics  of 
the  Greyser  have  been  explained  by  these  two  modes  of  action. 
According  to  one  theory,  the  base  of  a  column  of  water  be- 
comes so  hot  tliat  it  flashes  into  steam,  and  blows  out  the 
charge  above  it  The  other  explanation  supposes  a  steam 
chamber  eonununicating  with  the  base  of  the  pipe,  so  as  to 
force  water  out  of  the  spout  of  this  giant  kettle  when  the 
steam  gets  up.     Both  theories  may  be  correct. 

In  models  the  latter  action  commonly  results.  The  melted 
ice  becomes  steam  under  the  slag  roof,  and  forces  water  out, 
wbUe  cold  water  is  pressed  in  by  weight.  The  water  is  re- 
pelled by  heat  and  attracted  by  gravitation,  and  so  an  alter- 
nating outward  and  inward  sidelong  movement  results,  be- 
cause the  slag  roof  of  the  steam  chamber  prevents  the  steam 
from  escaping  upwards.  When  a  bubble  of  steam  escapes  it 
carries  off  a  charge  of  heat  and  force,  and  water  enters  the 
chamber  ;  when  the  water  is  heated  sufficiently  steam  drives 
out  the  water  and  forces  it  tlirough  sand  and  chinks  in  the 
slag ;  and  so,  after  a  short  time,  jets  and  fountains  of  hot  water, 
steam,  and  sand,  burst  through  the  cold  wet  surface  where  ice 
remains ;  and  these,  after  playing  foi  a  moment,  stop  suddenly 
when  the  steam  has  blown  off,  and  the  boiler  is  re-filled.  This 
is  a  result  of  heat^force,  for  the  height  of  the  jet  is  decreased 
by  decreasing  the  quantity  of  gas  burned,  and  the  action  stops 
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entirely  soon  after  the  gas  is  turned  off.  Another  result  is  the 
packing  and  sorting  of  sand.  The  boiling  water  sorts  coarse  and 
fine,  heavy  and  hght  materials,  and  packs  them  m  stratified 
beds  ;  it  drives  water  fountains  through  beds  of  sand,  makes 
hollows  beneath  the  surface,  and  it  piles  mounds  of  definite 
shape  upon  the  top  of  the  heap.  In  nature,  as  m  this  model, 
water  is  dragged  down  by  weight  and  driven  up  by  heat ;  cold 
makea  it  a  solid  in  one  region,  heat  makes  steam  of  it  in 
another ;  it  moves  from  the  earth  towards  the  sky,  and  from 
the  sky  back  to  earth,  as  it  is  heated  by  the  earth's  radiation, 
or  cools  by  radiation  into  space.  Vapour  in  air  becomes  a 
cloud,  and  a  snow  shower,  melts  and  sinks,  turns  to  steam  and 
rises  again ;  and  so  a  cloud  becomes  a  glacier  and  a  geyser  in 
Iceland,  because  the  world  is  hot,  and  space  about  it  cold ; 
and  the  action  is  the  same  in  a  tray  full  of  sandf  and  stones 
heated  by  a  gas  lamp. 

The  action  of  a  boiling  spring  may  thus  be  imitated  ;  but 
something  more  is  wanting  to  complete  a  model.  When  a 
jet  of  water  has  forced  a  way  through  sand,  the  loose  sand 
falls  back,  and  the  passage  fills.  It  is  so  in  the  model  Near 
the  foot  of  Krabla  are  several  large,  deep,  funnel-shaped  hol- 
lows in  loose  volcanic  debris.  These  sandy  craters  are  partly 
filled  with  hot  sulphurous  green  water  ;  but  every  shower  and 
breeze  of  wind  disturbs  the  sand,  and  the  holes  through  which 
water  rises  are  filliug  rapidly  fmm  abova  In  sandy  bays, 
where  burrowing  shells  flourish,  a  certain  so-called  "  spout- 
fish"  thrusts  his  long  neck  through  sand  when  the  tide 
flows.  His  mouth  is  level  with  the  surface,  but  his  body  and 
shell  are  far  down.  When  the  tide  ebbs  and  danger 
approaches,  the  shell-flsh  retires,  and  in  shrinking,  spouts 
water  and  sand  at  the  foe.  He  leaves  a  small  crater,  but  the 
next  wave  fills  it,  and  so  all  trace  of  the  spout-fish  is  lost. 
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Like  this  creature,  a  boiling  spring  would  leave  no  trace  if  it 
only  spouted  tliroi^h  holes  which  filled  as  fast  as  they  were 
made.  There  may  have  been  springs  boiling  in  ancient  sands, 
of  which  no  trace  remains  in  sedimentary  rocks. 

Many  of  the  hot  springs  in  Iceland  deposit  solids  when 
the  water  cools,  and  these  form  permanent  tubes  and  craters, 
which  could  be  recognised  anywhere.  Some  are  deep,  stiU, 
hot  wells ;  some  are  always  sm^ing  about ;  some  are  great 
fountaina  spouting  at  short  intervals  ;  some  explode  occasion- 
ally ; — and  all  these  have  craters  and  tubes  of  definite  foims, 
which  result  from  movements  in  the  water.  These  forms  are 
no  accidents,  for  they  can  be  copied  in  models,  and  they  recur 
at  different  places  in  Iceland.  When  the  tide  flows  over  the 
sand  below  Gramdlle  in  France,  thousands  of  sea-worms 
emerge  from  holes,  and  their  long  bodies  and  active  feelers 
stretch  and  wave  in  search  of  food.  When  the  tide  ebbs, 
these  creatures  shrink  back ;  but  loose  sand  sticks  to  their 
shmy  bodies,  and  in  shrinking  each  adds  a  ring  of  sand  to 
the  tube  in  which  he  hides.  As  multitudes  live  together,  a 
mound  of  sand,  pierced  like  a  sponge,  forms  at  last.  Like 
these,  hot  sprii^  add  to  their  tubes  by  every  movement ;  and 
the  form  of  the  tube  results  from  movements  in  the  boiling 
water. 

Geyser  Tubes. — Of  all  these  tubes,  the  best  known  and 
the  easiest  to  get  at  are  the  Geysers.  They  are  only  seven 
days'  journey  from  Leith,  and  situated  near  the  base  of  a 
volcanic  hill  somewhat  smaller  than  Arthur's  Seat;  a  cone  of 
lava  is  at  the  top  of  it ;  sand  and  cinders  are  on  the  sides. 
To  the  east  is  a  wide,  flat,  wet  valley,  beyond  which,  some  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  away,  is  a  low  range  of  hills ;  and  behind  these 
the  top  of  Heela  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather.  At  the  head 
of  the  valley,  far  away  to  the  north,  are  dark,  bare,  high  peaks. 
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amongst  which  are  enormous  fields  of  snow  and  ice.  To  the 
west,  behind  the  volcanic  hili,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  springs,  a  range  of  high  ground  begins,  whieh  extends 
a  day's  journey  to  Thingvalla,  and  includes  a  number  of  high 
rocky  volcanic  peaks,  and  great  lava-floods  ;  and  SkjaldbreiS, 
the  great  centre  from  which  these  flowed,  is  to  the  north- 
west (see  p.  409). 

To  the  south-west  the  wide  vaUey  opens  out  into  a  great 
bo^y  plain,  which  reaches  to  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with 
grass  and  marsh-plants,  traversed  by  large  rivers  flowing 
nearly  south-west ;  large  lakes  are  in  it ;  and  every  here  and 
there  rocky  hills  spring  up  in  the  moor  like  distant  blue  islands 
in  a  firth.  The  whole  country  rests  upon  heated  strata  ;  for 
in  a  calm  evening  the  white  steam  of  hot  springs  may  be 
seen  blowing  off  at  intervals  in  the  marshy  plain.  To  the 
east  Heela  is  still  hot,  and  beyond  it  lies  Skaptar  Jiikull ;  and 
hot  springs  are  in  that  direction.  Many  are  in  the  plains  to 
the  south  ;  one  is  half-way  to  Thingvafla ;  a  little  geyser  is 
near  Eeykjavik ;  a  spring  is  near  the  town  itself ;  and  further 
west  are  many  more  hot  springs.  The  whole  country  is 
volcanic,  even  to  the  "Westman  Islands,  far  out  at  sea ;  and 
even  under  the  sea  volcanic  eruptions  occasionally  break  out. 
Streams  of  lava  have  flowed  over  beds  of  loose  materials,  and 
now  roof  in  and  confine  hot  water  beneath  the  surface ;  and 
so  steam  is  forced  to  escape  through  vents,  rifts,  holes,  and 
cracks,  like  those  which  pervade  the  upper  lava-beds.  To  the 
north  also  is  suflcient  evidence  of  extinct  volcanic  action : 
the  land  is  high  and  snow-clad,  and  cold  reigns  there  now  ; 
but  beyond  the  mountains  are  many  more  hot  springs. 

AH  these  have  one  thii^  in  common : — they  are  aU  in  low 
grounds  near  the  base  of  volcanic  hills,  midway  between  cold 
and  heat,  ice  and  steam ;  where  the  water  which  flows  from 
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tJie  joktills,  through  ashes  and  porous  strata,  sMvered  lava  and 
volcanic  caverns,  stands  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
flat  marshy  ground.  Heat  is  below  to  boil  it,  a  tough  lava  to 
keep  it  from  sinking  deeper ;  a  region  of  heat,  sufficient  to 
keep  the  great  kettle  boiling,  is  below  that ;  and  a  great  lid 
of  mountains  is  piled  over  the  steam-boiler. 

There  is  then  every  reason  to  expect  that  steam  should 
escape  where  the  weight  is  least,  and  that  springs  should  burst 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  hilis. 

The  tubes  have  still  to  be  explained. 

Above  the  great  spouting  Geyser,  distant  from  it  about 
100  yards,  and  on  the  top  of  a  steep  bank  of  loose  sand  and 
ashes,  are  several  still  quiet  pools  of  water  which  are  a  few 
yards  wide,  and  which  look  as  if  they  were  puddles  of  rain 
collected  in  hollows  at  various  elevations.  An  active  man 
might  leap  over  them  ;  and  the  wonder  is  how  water  can  rest 
at  aU  on  such  porous  ground.  These  are,  in  fact,  springs  hot 
enough  to  boil  food,  and  their  depth  is  unknown.  The  water 
is  beautifully  clear  and  green,  and  the  sides  of  the  well  are 
seen  through  it,  darkening  as  they  descend,  till  they  are  lost 
in  a  black  hole  fathoms  down.  In  August  1861,  an  emerald 
green  tongue  was  anchored  by  a  string  in  one  of  these  wells, 
quietly  boiling  for  dinner;  while  a  kettle  of  soup,  with  a  big 
stone  on  the  lid,  was  simmering  up  to  its  ears  in  hot  water  on 
a  natural  bridge  of  atone  which  spans  the  pool.  Far  away 
down  on  a  sloping  shelf  reposed  an  old  copper  coffee-kettle, 
which  some  former  traveller  had  dropped  in,  and  the  boiling 
water  was  slowly  welling  up  in  the  middle,  rising  every  now 
and  then,  a  smooth  greasy  mound,  like  the  swirl  which  a  sal- 
mon makes  when  he  rises  at  a  fly  and  wags  his  broad  tail  in 
derision  at  the  cheats  A  small  steaming  rill,  the  waste  of  this 
well,  and  the  measure  of  its  supply,  trickled  steadily  down  the 
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bank,  depositing  stone  on  tlie  ashea.  As  the  coffee-kettle  )md 
been  on  its  shelf  long  enough  to  gather  a  crusty  it  is  clear  that 
this  spring,  though  boiling,  holla  quietly.  It  is  of  great  depth, 
and  such  a  column  of  water  would  burst  through  the  loose 
ashes  of  which  the  ground  about  the  spring  consists.  Two 
such  columns  could  not  exist  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other 
at  different  elevations,  in  mere  tubes  formed  in  porous  soil. 
But  the  columns  do  so  exist,  side  by  side,  in  these  natural  wells. 
They  are  enclosed  within  rough  stone  tubes,  hardly  periious  to 
water ;  and  the  question  is,  how  these  rugged  irregular  stone 
tubes  came  to  be  formed  at  first. 

If  the  question  is  answered  for  one  tube,  the  formation  of 
similar  tubes,  wherever  found,  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
agency ;  and  similar  tubes  are  to  be  found  in  all  stages  of  con- 
struction in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  in 
Iceland. 

Bough  Stone  T'obes. — On  the  ridge  above  Thiiigvalla,  to 
the  eastward  of  that  valley  and  close  to  the  track,  at  about 
half  a  day's  journey  from  the  "  kitchen,"  on  a  hill-side,  and 
below  a  considerable  mountain,  in  a  country  whose  surface  is 
wholly  composed  of  bare  cinders  and  lava,  there  stands  a  rock 
which  rises  some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  loose  rubbish. 
It  might  be  carelessly  passed  as  a  clinker  which  had  rolled 
down  the  mountain,  and  a  little  way  up  the  opposite  slope. 
It  is  in  fact  the  protruding  end  of  a  rough  stone  tube  of  great 
but  unknown  depth,  and  it  is  very  like  the  tube  of  the 
kitchen.  It  contains  no  water,  and  apparently  never  has,  for 
it  is  too  porous  to  hold  it.  So  far  as  the  chamber  can  be 
seen  it  seems  to  be  a  large  conical  haU  of  rough  black  lava, 
covered  by  a  small  conical  roo£  with  a  hole  in  the  side  through 
which  a  man  could  creep.  All  round  are  scattered  traces  of 
great  heat.     It  is  evident  that  this  tube  was  made  of  melted 
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stones,  and  tliat  the  force  ■whicli  modelled  it  cast  stones  out  of 
it,  for  there  they  lie  scattered  all  ahout  it  as  fresh  as  if  they 
had  fallen  the  day  before.  It  is  prohable  that  this  is  a  cliinmey, 
which  is  or  once  was  connected  with  a  subterranean  chamber. 

Within  a  mile  or  two  of  this  tube  a  roof  of  lava  has  fallen 
into  a  cavern,  over  which  the  track  leads.  It  is  a  large  hollow 
blown  in  the  lava,  but  no  one  has  explored  it.  About  seven 
or  eight  miles  away  the  plain  of  Thingvalla  has  sunk  down 
over  an  area  of  more  than  a  hundred  si^uare  miles,  leaving 
broken  edges  to  mark  the  original  level  of  the  roof  (vol.  L  p. 
93).  If  the  lava  could  be  raised  up  again,  and  the  rifts 
mended,  there  would  be  a  chamber  in  the  valley  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  high  beneath  a  roof  some  hundreds  of  feet  thick 
(voL  i  p.  90) ;  and  if  such  a  lava-boiler  were  filled  with  the 
lake  and  boiled,  the  steam-power  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  many  of  the  phenomena  in  the  district.  In  parti- 
cular, steam  might  well  blow  vertical  tubes  in  soft  lava,  and 
so  shape  Tinti-on,  with  its  roof  of  clinkers  and  its  spreading 
lava-waves. 

A  couple  of  days'  journey  to  the  north  is  Surtshellr.  It 
is  the  best  known  of  Icelandic  caverns  ;  but  every  lava-flood 
in  the  island  seems  to  be  honeycombed  with  great  eaves.  At 
p.  426,  vol  1,  is  a  map  which  shows  the  position  of  Surtshellr  ; 
and  the  nearest  iron-foundry  will  show  how  such  horizontal 
caverns  are  formed.  The  laige  one  extends  along  the  lava- 
stream,  and  is  at  the  edge  of  a  slight  fall  in  the  ground.  At 
page  429  the  edge  of  a  broken  roof  is  shown  in  the  foreground, 
and  here  the  case  of  Thingvalla  is  repeated  on  a  small  scale. 
The  roof  having  sunk,  small  cliffs  surround  a  hoUow.  The  en- 
trance to  the  cavern  is  to  the  right,  and  there  the  roof,  though 
much  shattered,  has  not  fallen.  The  cavern  has  been  explored 
for  about  a  mile ;  the  roof  has  fiiUen  in  several  places,  and  the 
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cave  is  partially  filled  ■with  snow  and  ice.  At  f 
commonly  runs  in  a  trench  scraped  in  ashes.  As  it  flows  it 
freezes ;  first  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  outlet.  A 
bridge  of  stone  spans  the  stream,  and  then  the  t«ugh  surface 
gathers  behind  the  bridge,  and  forms  a  series  of  wrinkled 
loops,  which  look  like  coils  of  string.  This  upper  crust  grows 
up  stream,  while  an  under  crust  forms  below ;  the  hot  slag 
flows  on  between  them,  and  if  the  supply  is  stopped,  the  fluid 
interior  of  this  tube  flows  away  till  it  cools  and  stops,     "When 


(((((( 


oied  under  nnd  beh 


Printed  from  tli9  Stone, 
e  be&vy  drapeiy.    The  strerun  moved  to  the  left,  and  folds 
I  right.    The  fluid  froze  at  the  BUtfMe,  and  cniets  and  folds 


crust  |see  pp.  SiXi  and  423). 

this  happens,  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  the  same 
material  which  makes  the  sides  and  roof  The  workmen 
break  up  this  slag  stream  to  let  the  fluid  escape  more  freely, 
and  hnndreds  of  broken  pipes  about  the  size  of  drain-tiles 
may  be  found  about  any  ironwork.  It  often  happens  that  a 
babe  of  this  kind  splits  along  the  roof  while  cooling,  and  then 
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a  whole  series  of  loops  of  slag — )  )  )  )  )  ) — are  torn  through 
the  middle.  The  roof  of  Surtshellr  is  covered  with  similar 
loops  and  coils,  which  show  the  diiections  of  the  flow.  They  are 
thick  as  cables,  but  exactly  like  coils  on  slag  (see  p.  423).  In 
many  places  these  wrinkles  are  torn  through,  and  the  whole 
roof  is  shattered.  In  a  section  the  uppermost  layer  is  pris- 
matic; layers  below  are  stratified  horizontally;  the  under 
surface,  where  it  is  preserved  entire,  is  hung  with  pendants 
of  spongy  lava,  with  a  vitreous  crust.  These  froze  while 
dripping  from  the  newly-frozen  roof.  The  growth  of  this 
horizontal  chamber  is  fully  explained  by  its  structure,  and 
every  lava-stream  is  full  of  such  hollows. 

Myvatn. — ^Vertical  chambers  also  abound  at  Myvatn  : 
many  project  through  the  hiU-sides  near  tlie  lake,  and  have 
the  most  fantastic  shapes.  They  surest  ruined  castles,  turrets, 
and  such-like  edifices,  but  they  were  all  built  by  volcanic 
heat.  In  this  region  the  lavas  are  disposed  in  beds,  which 
have  been  much  broken,  and  cold  water  now  flows  in  hollow 
chambers  beneath  lava  roofs. 

Similar  tubes  may  be  seen  at  an  earlier  stage  of  growth. 

Vemvius. — In  1842  there  was  a  tube  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius ;  smoke  and  air  and  sulphurous  va- 
pours were  then  rising  from  it,  as  from  a  chimney,  with  a 
loud  rushing  sound  like  the  noise  of  a  great  wind.  Far  away 
down  in  the  earth  a  dim  redness  was  seen  glowing  through 
the  smoke :  it  was  earth-light  seen  through  the  dark  crust. 
Heat  was  converting  some  material  into  vapour,  in  some 
underground  chamber,  and  the  expanding  vapo\ir  had  burst 
through  the  earth,  and  made  a  tube  by  plastenng  melted 
stone  upon  the  sides.  The  same  force  hail  cast  out  some  of 
the  spare  materials ;  for  half  melted  and  e^  en  burning  sulphur, 
scorched  cinders,  and  bits  of  lava  and  punuce,  were  scattered 
VOL.  IT.  2  D 
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about  the  great  hollow  basin  which  surrounded  this  hot  tube. 
The  mouth  of  the  hole  itself  was  about  the  size  of  a  coal- 
pit ;  and  for  size,  shape,  and  material,  it  was  extremely  like 
the  empty  pipes  described  above,  and  the  hot  wella  above  the 
Geysers. 

It  was  choking  work  to  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  then  :  shoes  were  charred,  sulphurous 
■  fames  were  swallowed,  in  passing  over  beds  whicli  were 
visibly  burning;  eggs  were  baked  for  luncheon,  and  sticks 
were  burned  in  red  cracks  in  the  lava.  No  man  could  have 
approached  the  spot  where  the  giant  Fire  was  at  work  in  his 
tube,  like  a  great  sea-worm  in  a  sand-bed. 

In  1844  a  small  cone  and  crater  had  grown  about  this 
pit,  and  through  it  more  red-hot  stones,  and  fountains  of 
duat  and  vapour,  were  thrown,  as  fountains  of  steam  and 
drops  are  thrown  by  bubbles  of  steam  from  boiling  water. 
The  solids  either  fell  witliin  the  hollow,  and  rolled  down,  to 
be  ^ain  blowit  out,  or  they  fell  outside,  and  rolled  to  the  side 
of  the  old  orator.  A  small  "  cone  of  eruption"  was  growing 
in  the  crater  of  the  older  cone  of  eruption,  which  stands  in  a 
still  older  broken  cup  which,  as  it  is  now  believed,  grew 
under  the  sea, 

A  few  years  later  the  work  could  be  safely  watched  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  crater,  and  it  was  thus  described  : — 

The  place  where  the  mouth  of  a  stone  tube  had  been  in 
1842,  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  was  filled  by  a  pool  of  seething 
lava,  and  a  small  lava  river  was  slowly  oozing  through  the 
side  of  the  cone  about  the  level  of  the  pool  in  the  crater. 
The  stream  flowed  down  outside,  and  froze  as  it  flowed,  as 
water  flows  from  a  spring  and  freezes  in  winter.  But  every 
now  and  then  the  red-hot  viscid  pool,  which  was  doing  its 
best  to  freeze  in  the  basin,  got  a  fresh  supply  of  heat  from 
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below.  It  grew  white-liot,  and  then  the  whole  crater  seemed 
to  fill  with  a  purple  haze,  and  then  the  surface  burst,  and  a 
fountain  of  hot  vapours  rushed  up  into  the  air  through  the 
hole,  carrying  with  it  a  thin  flake-like  stony  material,  which 
fell  in  showers  within  and  far  beyond  the  edge  of  the  crater. 
Lava  was  then  bubbling,  and  simmering,  and  boiling  over  in 
the  ashes  ;  heat  was  blowing  a  new  tube  amongst  the  cinders, 
making  great  stone  bubbles  and  breaking  them,  and  scatter- 
ing the  fragments  far  and  wide ;  and  as  the  finished  tube 
resembled  the  Icelandic  tubes,  it  is  probable  that  the  tubes  at 
the  Geyser  were  first  made  like  the  tube  in  Vesuvius. 

In  1857  lava  had  risen  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  to  the 
level  of  the  edge,  and  bad  formed  a  plain.  On  this  two  small 
cones  had  risen  ;  they  were  hollow,  and  through  them  hot 
vapours  escaped ;  they  were  like  Tintron  with  its  extinguisher 
roof.  Later  a  fresh  crop  of  hollow  cones  grew  up  ;  and  then 
the  plain,  with  its  miniature  cones  and  craters,  was  burst  up 
and  destroyed. 

Tubes  radiating  from  the  earth's  centre  are  commonly 
formed  by  the  escape  of  hot  vapours  through  viscous  hot  lavas, 
and  mounds  of  definite  shapes  grow  about  these  open  tubes, 
from  overflows  of  lava  and  fountains  of  projectiles  which  rise 
through  the  tubes. 

Filled  Tubes. — All  these  are  as  it  were  living  specimens 
of  a  common  species  ;  their  habits  can  be  studied  and  their 
growth  watched,  though  they  are  dangerous  neighbours. 

Extinct  varieties  of  the  same  tribe — fossil  pipes  and 
chimneys,  springs  and  cliambers — also  abound ;  and  they 
are  as  easily  known  as  a  fossil  bone  when  the  others  have 
been  seen, 

la  a  quarry  near  the  Drachenfells,  on  the  Rhine,  near 
the  top  of  a  conical  hill,  such  a  tube  was  visible  in  1846. 
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It  was  raade  of  atone  of  one  kind,  and  filled  with  stone 
of  a  different  colom.  It  was  in  the  condition  of  the  tube  in 
Vesuvius  when  it  had  filled  with  a  new  overflow  of  lava,  and 
such  strings  are  very  common  in  igneous  rocks  of  all  ages. 
They  exist  in  granite,  as  well  as  in  lava,  and  tell  their  story 
of  past  aetion  by  their  form,  as  clearly  as  fossil  bones  tell  of 
extinct  life. 

Small  Natural  Tubes. — To  understand  fossils  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  living  animals,  and  active  volcanoes  are  not  al- 
ways within  reach.  To  understand  the  formation  of  tubes  by 
heat  the  action  must  be  watched ;  and  there  is  a  very  lively, 
harmless  young  specimen,  whose  operations  can  be  watched, 
close  to  the  Geysers.  A  little  mud  spring  is  in  a  hollow  to  the 
north  of  the  Great  Geyser  ;  it  is  almost  hidden  amongst  the 
ashes,  and  about  as  big  round  as  a  stew-pan  :  in  it  the  forma- 
tion of  tubes  by  hot  vapour  is  going  on.  The  spring  was  be- 
trayed by  a  ploutering,  poppling  sound,  which,  to  a  hungry 
Scot  with  the  brevet  rank  of  cook,  was  absurdly  suggestive  of 
boiling  porridge.  A  vision  of  a  nursery  and  a  rosy  maid,  a 
stew-pan  and  a  fire,  rose  up  as  if  by  magic  amongst  the  cin- 
ders ;  but  there  is  no  porridge  to  be  had  in  that  benighted 
land,  A  deaf  French  traveller,  who  was  supposed  to  be  dumb, 
was  startled  into  speech,  and  exclaimed,  "  Chocolate !"  The 
spring  was  full  of  half  liquid  boiling  tough  clay,  thiough 
which  steam  and  other  hot  vapours  escaped ;  and  as  the 
vapours  burst  through  the  surface  and  rose,  the  mud  flowed 
back  and  filled  up  the  holes  as  fast  as  they  were  mada 
Tliis  small  tube-making  engine  was  like  Vesuvius  when  the 
lava  was  soft  in  the  crater  and  vapours  were  escaping  through 
it.  If  the  material  gets  tougher  the  soft  tubes  will  be  finished, 
and  the  poppling  will  cease,  as  it  had  ceased  in  Vesuvius  in 
1842,  when  the  lava  was  hard  though  hot,  and  vapours  were 
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escaping  freely  througli  a  rough  tube.  Id  course  of  time  the 
mud  may  be  baked  into  stone,  and  the  tubes  will  then 
resemble  larger  tubes  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  They 
may  become  vents  for  hot  vapours,  or  for  hot  water,  or  lastly 
they  may  be  iilled  up  with  some  other  material  and  become 
strings  like  those  which  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
crust.  The  little  natural  engine  is  making  tubes  of  the  same 
pattern  as  those  which  are  made  by  larger  engines  moved  by 
the  same  force.  By  watching  it  the  whole  process  may  be 
learned,  as  the  action  of  a  large  steam-engine  is  learned  from 
a  model. 

Experiment. — If  a  small  spring  thus  tells  the  story  of  a 
big  one,  the  groivth  may  be  studied  at  home.  Any  material 
which  will  melt  and  take  a  new  form,  and  retain  it,  wiU 
answer  the  purpose.  About  a  pound  of  common  red  sealing- 
wax  was  melted  at  a  slow  heat  in  a  tin  vessel  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  and  the  mass  was  allowed  to  cool.  Cold  water  was 
poured  in  till  the  mound  of  sealing-wax  was  covered  all  but 
the  top.  A  gas  lamp  was  then  placed  under  the  vessel,  and  a 
slow  heat  applied.  The  cold  water  in  contact  with  the  sealing- 
wax  kept  the  surface  tougli,  while  the  lamp  melted  it  below, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  wax  began  to  boil  on  the  dry  spot. 
It  not  only  boiled,  but  overflowed  because  of  the  downwai'd 
pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  upward  force  of  its  own  expand- 
ing vapoui'.  But  as  it  boiled  over,  each  successive  overflow 
cooled  and  hardened  when  it  met  the  water ;  and  so  a  wall 
of  hard  wax  grew  about  a  pool  of  boiling  wax.  To  make  the 
wall  grow  higher  more  water  was  slowly  added,  and  the  circle 
rose  and  kept  pace  with  the  rising  water.  The  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  the  wax  increased  as  the  water  deepened,  and 
the  lamp  kept  the  wax  boiling  in  the  txibe  as  it  rose.  Down- 
ward pressure  outside   forced   up  the  fluid,  and  expansion 
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within  drove  it  higlier ;  so  the  -wall  grew  to  he  a  hard  tube 
containii^  the  same  materials  in  a  flidd  state.  It  was  like  the 
Vesuvius  lava-tuhe  duiing  an  overflow  of  hot  lava.  If  this 
process  had  been  coatiuued  to  a  certain  point,  the  heat  would 
have  ceased  to  act,  and  the  tuhe  would  have  cooled  into  a 
solid  pillar  ;  but  the  form  to  be  produced  in  this  experiment 
wa3  an  open  tube,  so  the  lamp  was  extingukhed  when  the 
wall  had  risen  about  three  inches  above  the  mound  of  wax. 

Gravitation  and  cold  came  into  play  ;  the  tough  surface 
of  the  wax  hardened  and  became  a  roof  which  resisted  the 
pressure  of  the  cold  water  ;  the  vapours  inside  condensed, 
and  the  hot  wax  diminished  in  volume,  so  as  to  leave  hollows 
beneath  the  crust ;  the  atmosphere  pressing  upon  the  fluid  in 
the  hard  tuhe  forced  it  back  into  the  hollows  whence  it  came, 
and  the  hot  wax  sank  in  with  a  rushing  sound.  Pi'esently 
some  crack  opened  in  the  cooling  roof  of  the  chamber,  and 
water  flowed  in  and  rose  up,  filled  the  tube,  and  replaced  the 
melted  wax.     The  wax  tube  had  become  a  water  spring. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  tube  so  made  was  wrinkled,  each 
fold  coiTespondmg  to  an  overflow  of  wax  and  a  rise  in  the 
water.  Tlie  inner  surfaee  was  smooth  where  the  air  plastered 
it  against  the  hard  sides.  The  opening  was  wider  above  than 
below,  and  of  irregular  dimensions ;  but  generally  a  horizontal 
section  was  an  oval  or  some  rounded  figure,  while  a  vertical 
section  showed  chambers  and  pipes  winding  about  under  the 
surface  of  the  wax.  This  experiment  explains  the  making  of 
larger  tubes,  and  gives  some  notion  of  the  invisible  mechanism 
of  the  great  Icelandic  fountains.  Tlie  model  tube  was  joined 
to  a  chamber,  and  so  are  the  geyser  tubes. 

Experkae'id  2. — Plaster-of-Paiis  will  talie  a  form  while 
plastic,  and  retain  it  when  it  sets ;  it  is  easily  moved  by 
water,  and  serves   well  to  illustrate  the  working  of  mud- 
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spriugs  and  the  fomiation  of  tulies  and  coues  m  la\'a.  A 
shallow  tin  tray  waa  filled  with  dry  plaster  and  heated  over 
a  lamp  ;  an  equal  hulk  of  cold  water  waa  tlieu  poured  in, 
and  it  hoiled  when  it  reached  the  tray.  The  plaster  set 
quickly ;  but,  before  it  hardened,  steam  had  blown  a  lai^e 
chamber,  and  pierced  two  holes  in  the  roof.  This  contrivance, 
when  set  to  work,  imitated  the  action  of  intenuitting  hot 
springs :  water  poured  over  the  plaster  sank  and  filled  the 
chamber ;  when  it  was  heated,  steam  drove  water  spouting 
out  of  the  holes  which  steam  first  made.  The  action  was  hke 
that  of  a  kettle  boiling  witJi  the  hd  on,  and  with  water  above 
the  level  of  the  entrance  to  the  spout. 

By  sprinkling  dry  plaster  over  the  surface  while  water 
was  boiling  out  through  these  two  holeSj  two  craters  were 
made  wliich  differed  materially  in  form.  One  was  like  the 
Strokr,  a  deep  conical  pit ;  the  other  like  the  basin  of  the 
Great  Geyser,  a  shallow  bowl.  In  one,  the  water  was  always 
far  hotter  than  it  was  in  the  other.  On  breaking  up  tlic 
ihodel  the  reason  was  found.  The  roof  of  the  chamber  was  so 
formed  that  steam  escaped  towards  one  aperture,  when  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure  was  overcome.  It  only  escaped 
in  the  other  direction  after  the  water  had  been  forced  out,  so 
as  to  diy  a  lower  arch,  and  so  open  a  passage  into  the  second 
tube.  As  most  of  the  steam  went  one  way,  one  spring  boiled 
furiously  when  the  other  was  hardly  warmed,  though  both 
opened  into  the  same  boiler.  The  shape  of  the  basin  formed 
about  the  tube  resulted  from  tlie  movements  of  the  water. 
The  hottest  radiated  most  directly  from  the  source  of  lieat, 
and  so  made  the  steepest  walls. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  aU  the  plans  tried  and  all 
the  models  made. 

Seahng-wax  heated  under  dry  sand  boiled  up,  and  made 
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tubes  with  cones  and  craters,  from  wliicb  eruptious  of  3i 
wax  flowed  like  lava.  When  water  was  poured  oii,  the  tuhes 
became  miniature  hot  springs.  When  the  model  was  cooled, 
the  same  holes  and  duCts  were  cold  springs  ■  when  water 
poured  on  higher  points  had  sunk  in.  When  a  mound  of 
any  material  rose  high  enough  it  was  sealed  by  cold,  and 
then  fresh  vents  opened  near  the  haae  of  the  mound  where 
resistance  was  least  At  the  top  of  the  volcanic  hill  near  the 
Geysers  is  a  sealed  tube,  and  probably  the  hot  fountains  play 
through  vents  which  opened  below,  when  the  hill  was  made, 
and  the  power  greatly  spent. 

Similar  Foiins. — The  same  thing  probably  happened 
wherever  there  is  a  hot  spring  under  a  hill,  and  wherever 
there  is  an  open  tube  or  a  circular  lake,  near  the  base  of  a 
conical  hill  whose  top  is  of  igneous  origin. 

The  same  power,  though  decreasing,  would  continue  to 
drive  mud  or  water  through  tubes  till  the  rocks  underneath 
cooled.  Duddingston  Loch  below  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the 
spring  in  it;  two  round  lakes  below  Benknock,  in  May;  round 
lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and  similar  forma 
elsewhere,  may  all  be  traces  of  the  same  decreasing  igneous 
action  wliicli  raised  up  hiUs.  Even  cold  springs  flowing 
through  undei^round  channels  may  be  relics  of  the  same  force. 

Tubes  can  be  made  hy  pouring  wet  plaster  into  a  hot 
tray.  Steam  drives  the  plaster  away,  and  it  grows  up  a 
hollow  chambered  mound  with  tubes  and  basins,  each  a 
miniature  hot  spring.  The  movements  and  the  forms  which 
result  are  like  those  which  resulted  from  the  freezing  of  silver. 

The  same  forms  are  produced  by  shaking  dry  plaster  into 
boiling  water,  as  meal  is  shaken  in  to  make  porridge :  the 
plaster  is  moved  by  currents,  and  takes  a  cast  of  the  ray- 
force   which  moves   them.      Potters'   clay,  paste,   ponidge, 
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dbpbalt,  glass  slag,  iion,  lava,  or  any  other  material  through 
wluch  vapours  can  foice  their  way,  will  take  these  casts  ;  and 
the  torm  la  a  record  of  the  lorce  of  heat  radiating  from  the 
earth  outwarili  The  h^he^t  mountains  in  tlie  world  contain 
tubes  ;  they  pierce  the  cmst  in  all  regions,  and  they  can  be 
made  at  wiU  experimentally,  by  setting  radiation  and  gravi- 
tation to  work  upon  fusible  solids  and  vapours  which  an  be 
fiozen 

In  ill  these  examples — m  lurnace  sharks  anl  retire  in 
vclcanic  1  ombs  and  lavis  and  in  ten^estrial  ■volcanoes — radi 
atm^,  tubulir  f  rms  result  from  rodntm^  moitmcnts  caused 
1  ^  f  ice  raliatm    Iron  i  luc  s  cf  1  eit  md  ht,lt 
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Chambers  in  a  crust  ofteu  commiiiiicate  with  the  outside  by 
tubes ;  but  these  ate  often  partially  qt  wholiy  filled  with 
vapours,  fluids,  and  solids,  which  escape  fi-om  the  interior  of  a 
cooling  mass.  Sections  of  volcanic  bombs  (p.  379)  show  this 
stracture  ;  the  growth  of  it  may  be  watched  in  models ;  and 
hot  springs  in  Iceland  give  samples  of  this  work  in  all 
stages. 

These  tubes  differ  from  rough  stone  tubes  near  them ; 
they  are  smaller,  less  porous,  of  regular  shapes,  and  lined  with 
materials  deposited  by  water.  Some  are  partially  filled,  others 
are  choked  up. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Great  Geyser  and  springs  about 
it  probably  communicate  with  the  interior  through  tubes 
blown  in  lava  near  the  base  of  a  small  volcano.  The  cut, 
p.  409,  shows  the  position  of  these  springs  at  the  foot  of  a 
hiU.  The  Great  Geyser  now  spouts  thi-ougb  a  smooth  vertical 
shaft,  which  is  chiefly  made  of  silica  deposited  by  the  water. 
The  mouth  of  this  steam-gun  spreads  a  little  near  the  top, 
somewhat  like  a  "  bell-mouthed  blunderbuss  ;"  and  about 
this  muzzle  is  a  shallow  saucer.  The  woodcut,  vol  i,  p.  12, 
is  from  a  drawing  made  in  the  saucer  after  an  eruption. 
Beyond  the  rim  of  the  "  crater"  a  conical  mound  spreads  and 
slopes  every  way  at  a  smaU  angle.     The  woodcut,  p.  414,  is 
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from  a  drawing  made  at  the  base  uf  tlie  mound  during  the 
eruption  -whicli  emptied  the  crater,  but  did  not  empty  tlie 
pipe,  Tlie  dimensions  ascertained  by  measuring  with  a  salmon- 
line  and  a  fishing-rod  are: — breadth  of  basin,  when  filled,  57 
feet  at  the  widest  place  ;  breadth  of  pipe,  about  20  feet,  but 
somewhat  less  where  the  walls  are  vertical ;  depth  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  centre  when  the  crater  is  full,  75 
feet ;  ledge  upon  which  a  plummet  rests  on  one  side,  45  feet. 
The  diagram,  p.  415,  is  drawn  to  scale  from  these  measure- 
ments. The  Strokr  or  Churn  is  a  conical  pit,  36  feet  deep. 
At  about  22i  feet  is  a  hole  in  one  of  the  sides  ;  at  19  feet  is 
a  hole  on  the  opposite  side.  "Water  generally  fills  the  pit  to 
within  6  feet  of  the  top  ;  but  after  an  eruption  both  side 
vents  are  occasionally  seen.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  raised  wall  of  silicious  stone  (see  title-page,  vol. 
i.),  in  a  shallow  saucer  much  broken,  because  it  is  usually  dry 
and  exposed  to  fTOsta  and  the  feet  of  men  and  cattle.  At  the 
mouth  the  pipe  is  8  feet  wide ;  it  is  less  than  a  foot  wide  30 
feet  down.  A  third  pipe  spouts  occasionally ;  the  mouth  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hat,  and  the  hole  seems  to  expand  as  it  descends. 
Besides  these  three,  many  other  smooth  pits  and  pipes,  of 
various  shapes,  contain  boihug  water  and  mud  of  vaiious 
colours ;  and  these,  within  an  area  of  a  couple  of  acres,  are 
near  about  the  same  level  Higher  up  on  the  hill-aide  are 
springs  which  do  not  boil  and  spout  now ;  and  still  higher, 
old  tubes  are  covered  or  filled,  and  their  sites  are  marked  by 
petrified  grasses  and  twigs  and  ripple-marked  stones,  like 
those  which  suvroimd  the  Geyser.  All  these  forms  result 
from  movements  in  the  water,  and  these  from  the  earth's  heat. 
The  Great  Geyser  is  generally  full  up  to  the  brim,  and 
movements  at  the  surface  surest  two  forces  nearly  balanced: 
these  are  weight  and  heat.     From  time  lo  time  the  water 
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rises  a  few  inches,  overflows  a  little,  and  sinks  quietly  duwn, 
to  rise  again  after  a  pause.  It  is  like  meicury  in  a  barometer 
when  gusts  pass.  Atmospheric  and  steam  pressure  may 
regulate  these  alow  movements,  and  the  eruptions.  Evoiy  day, 
sometimes  every  hour,  the  kettle  simmers.  Bubbles  of  steam 
either  form  in  the  tube  or  escape  into  it  somewhere  near  the 
bottom,  and  these  condense  suddenly  in  colder  water.  The 
sound  is  like  that  of  a  blast  in  a  mine^a  quick,  loud  report, 
which  shakes  the  ground  to  a  great  distance.  When  fires  are 
lighted  in  a  steamboat,  the  noise  of  simmering  is  very  like  this 
natural  artillery  :  vibration  passes  through  boiler  and  ship 
to  water  and  air  about  it,  and  waves  spread  horizontally 
from  the  sides  of  the  ship.  The  sound  is  commonly  heard  in 
houses  warmed  with  hot-water  pipes  ;  and  walls  are  shaken 
when  bubbles  of  steam  collapse  in  boilei's.  Steam  may  be 
watched  in  a  hot  spring  at  Eeykholt  There  the  water  is 
very  clear,  and  about  three  feet  deep  in  the  basin  ;  bubbles, 
large  as  cricket-balls,  rise  at  intervals  out  of  a  hole ;  and  above 
this  vertical  tube  a  dome  of  water  rises  on  the  plane  sur- 
face. From  it  water  spreads  in  radiating  streams.  The  pool 
is  shaken  when  bubbles  collapse  ;  when  they  reach  the  sur- 
face a  dome  bursts,  and  a  fountain  of  drops  and  steam  spreads 
and  scatters  in  the  air.  In  lai^er  springs  the  bubbles  cannot 
be  seen,  but  they  can  bo  heard.  They  do  not  always  reach  the 
surface,  but  they  start  an  upward  current,  which  makes  a 
dome  and  flow  in  the  circular  pool  which  fills  the  crater. 
This  movement  follows  the  well-known  sound  of  collapsing 
steam  simmering  on  a  large  scala  The  radiating  flow  makes 
beautiful  curved  patterns  of  streams,  eddies,  wltirlpools,  and 
waves,  which  are  reflected  frera  the  sides  of  the  basin.  Tlie 
brink  is  wetted  by  every  rise,  and  dries  after  every  fall ;  and 
after  each  change  vapoiir  leaves  the  solid  which  hot  water 
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had  dissolved.  The  edge  of  the  crater  and  the  outside  of  the 
cone  grow  continually,  wliile  currents  shape  the  tube  and 
basin  hy  rising  and  falling,  by  spreading  and  converging.  As 
in  a  model,  the  shape  of  the  tube  is  a  cast  of  the  currents 
which  move  in  it. 

Of  all  unpunctuai  exhibitions  the  Geysers  are  the  most 
provoking.  In  1861  the  grand  fountains  went  off  as  a  party 
of  travellers  came  in  sight  of  the  place  (p.  409) ;  they  saw 
white  clouds  of  steam  three  miles  away,  and  that  was  all  they 
saw.  The  tent  was  pitched  and  a  watch  kept;  hut  the 
watchers  fell  asleep,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Great  Geyser  ex- 
ploded without  rousing  the  tired  sleepers.  Every  few  hours 
came  the  warning — thud,  thud,  thud — which  kept  expecta- 
tion on  the  stretch ;  but  nothing  came  of  it  all  next  day  and 
all  next  night  One  man  was  packed  up  in  a  bag  of  mackin- 
tosh cloth,  and  laid  out  with  his  face  to  the  spring,  to  make 
sui'e  of  one  sentry  ;  but  he  saw  nothing.  He  looked  very 
picturesque,  somewhat  like  a  m\immy  extracted  from  its 
wooden  case.  All  next  morning  the  water  rose  and  fell,  and 
sank  and  rose  again,  balancing.  Tired  of  waiting,  the  party 
set  off  at  last,  and  met  a  fresh  party  going  to  the  place.  They 
arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  saw  an  eraption,  and  returned 
next  day.  In  1862  the  disappointed  returned.  One  party, 
who  had  very  little  time  to  spare,  rode  in  hot  haste  to  Hauka- 
dal,  and  saw  many  eruptions  in  a  few  hours.  Those  who 
followed  more  leisurely  waited  for  three  days  ;  but  this  time 
they  did  see  the  show.  It  was  a  grand  display,  and  well 
worth  all  the  waiting.  Instead  of  ending  suddenly  or  gra- 
dually, the  steam-salute  shot  faster  and  faster ;  thuds  fol- 
lowed each  other  rapidly,  and  the  whole  ground  shook ; 
then  the  sound  of  dashing  water,  tlie  music  of  waves, 
was   added    to   the   turmoil      A   great   dome   rose   in  the 
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middle  o£  the  pool,  and  frequent  waves  dashed  over  tlie 
edge  of  the  basin,  while  streams  overflowed  and  drenched 
the  whole  mound.  Great  clouds  of  rolling  steam  burst 
out  of  the  water  domes^  and  rose  in  the  still  air,  swelling 
like  white  cumulus  clouds  against  a  hard  blue  sky.  Up  they 
rose,  whirling  tings  and  spheres  of  vapour  driven  by  the 
earth's  radiation  ;  and  down  they  came,  showers  of  drops 
dragged  back  by  gravitation.  The  underground  artillery  was 
silenced,  for  steam  had  the  master^-  of  pressure,  and  the  kettle 
boikd  over.     At  last  the  whole  pool,  50  and  odd  feet  wide. 


I'ose  up  a  single  dome  of  boiling  water  and  hurst,  and  then 
the  column  in  the  tube,  10  feet  deep  and  20  wide,  was  shot 
out  of  the  bell-mouthed  blunderbuss  with  a  great  bui-st  of 
steam,  'i'he  charge  scattered  as  showii  in  the  woodcut ;  it 
rose  about  60  feet,  and  most  of  it  fell  back,  and  sank  in  with 
a  rush ;  and  so  the  glittering  fountain  rose  thrice  like  some 
mighty  growth.  After  tlie  last  elfort,  the  pool  was  empty, 
and  the  pipe  also  for  a  depth  of  6  feet ;  the  spUt  water  was 
steaming  down  a  stone  aqueduct  of  its  own  building,  and  it 
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tumbled  into  a  cold  burn  in  the  wet  muir  at  last.  By  this 
eniption  the  tube  was  scoured  and  smoothed,  and  something 
was  added  to  the  basin  and  the  mound ;  for  mutton-bones, 
feathers,  and  suchlike,  were  covered  with  a  cmst  in  a  year. 
Each  drop,  large  and  small,  had  its  own  motion  while  it  flew ; 
it  described  a  curved  path,  revolved,  and  threw  off  part  of  its 
mass  in  steam.  If  it  travelled  far  enough,  it  might  freeze  ;  if 
hot  enough,  silica  held  in  solution  by  water  would  be  left  by 
steam  in  the  air.  Inner  surfaces  grow  inwards,  upper  and 
outer  surfaces  grow  upwards  and  outwards ;  and  so  this  pipe 
wiR  choke  at  last,  if  the  growth  continues.  The  mechanism  of 
the  Great  Geyser  cannot  be  seen,  because  the  water  is  too  deep. 
The  Chum  is  sometimes  emptied  so  far  that  the  works  are  seen . 
Strokr  is  a  conical  oval  pit,  less  than  six  inches  wide 
near  the  bottom.  The  size  of  the  plummet  used  makes  a 
difference  in  the  soundings,  and  possibly  there  may  be 
some  small  steam-pipe  at  the  end  of  the  cone.  The 
water  is  always  sui^ng,  growling,  and  frothily  about  within 
6  feet  of  the  top.  Steam  rises  througli  a  hot  eolunm  13 
feet  deep,  and  never  collapses,  because  there  is  less  pressure 
to  be  overcome ;  this  well  boHs,  hut  does  not  simmer.  By 
turning  a  barrowful  of  turf  into  the  pit,  this  kettle  is  made 
to  boil  over ;  steam  is  stoppe<l,  the  water  is  stilled  for  some 
minutes,  and  the  mud  is  greatly  heated  below.  Then  a  dome 
grows  and  bursts,  and  wad  and  water  and  steam  from  the  gun 
grow  up  like  a  giant  sheaf  of  com.  First  the  water  in  the 
weU  makes  a  furious  swirl,  like  an  eddy  from  a  stricken 
whale  iu  shoal  water ;  and  then  the  column  lisea  and  over- 
flows slowly  with  increasing  swiftness,  till  the  dome  rises 
up  and  bursts,  to  make  way  for  a  steam-bubble  as  big  as  a 
balloon.  Up  go  the  projectiles,  and  down  they  come  in 
showers  and  streams,  to  rise  again  with  furious  bursts ;  and 
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woe  betide  the  spectator  who  gets  within  range  of  this  scald- 
ing spray. 

After  one  of  these  displays  the  watet-level  was  more  than 
20  feet  from  the  edge,  and  then  at  19  feet  the  mouth  of 
one  tube  was  seen.  From  this  hole,  which  was  about  half  a 
foot  in  diameter,  boiling  water  and  steam  jets  scLuirted  into 
the  pit  at  intervals  ;  and  it  soon  iiUed  to  the  old  level,  ajid 
hissed,  and  growled,  and  frothed,  as  hefore.  Another  hole 
was  seen  by  an  Icelander  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  pit  at 
22  feet  from  the  top.  The  spouting  of  Strakr  is  caused 
by  the  shape  of  a  steam  chamber,  and  the  mechanism  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  closed  kettle  or  the  models  above  de- 
scribed (p.  405),  The  shape  of  the  pit  results  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  water,  and  these  result  from  temperature  and 
hydraulic  pressure.  Because  the  movements  are  violent  and 
very  irregular  this  tube  is  rough,  and  layers  deposited  in  it 
are  strangely  contorted  (see  title-page,  vol.  i.) 

In  all  probability  the  mechanism  of  the  larger  fountain  is 
built  on  the  same  principle  of  steam  chamber  and  tube.  The 
lateral  steam-pipe  in  Strokr  has  a  projecting  roof;  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Geyser-pipe  a  plummet  rests  on  some  ledge  f 
and  when  the  tube  is  filling  steam-bubbles  rise  at  the  place 
where  they  would  appear  if  they  came  from  under  this  roof. 
By  long  practice  a  fisherman  is  ahle  to  tell  what  goes  on  at 
the  end  of  his  line.  An  old  comrade,  a  salmon-rod  which  has 
earned  many  a  good  meal,  was  used  to  get  a  lai^e  thermometer 
into  the  middle  of  the  Geyser  tuhe.  When  the  weight  was 
near  the  ledge,  after  it  had  fallen  from  it  and  sunk  a  few  feet 
some  force  appeared  to  lift  it,  and  drive  it  about,  for  it  strug- 
gled like  a  fish  in  a  flurry.     When  it  was  hauled  up  it  had 

*  Mr.  Brjsou  of  Edinljiugli  was  the  first  to  diseovar  tliis  Icdgo,  bo  fai-  as  I 
know.     His  discovery  was  tested  afterwacils,  and  the  leilgc  is  a  fatt. 
VOL.  II.  2  E 
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burst.  The  explanation  suggested  by  the  sliape  of  Strokr,  and 
by  numerous  models,  was  that  steam,  or  currents  of  very  hot 
water,  were  spouting  sideways  into  the  tube  under  the  ledge. 
When  the  plummet  sank  lower  it  ceased  to  struggle,  and 
pulled  steadily  at  the  rod.  According  to  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Bryson  in  1862,  the  temperatures  marked  in  the 
diagram  were  overcome  by  the  pressure,* 

A  column  37  feet  deep  prevented  the  formation  of  steam 
at  253°  of  Fahrenheit.  A  deeper  column  of  75  feet  made 
steam  bubbles  collapse  at  the  high  temperature  of  270°,  but 
soon  after  this  temperature  was  got  the  Geyser  exploded. 
It  seems  impossible  that  a  layer  of  lava  or  of  any  other  ma^ 
terial  only  75  feet  thick  can  still  continue  hot  while  the  sur- 
face has  been  cool  ever  since  the  Geysers  were  first  discovered. 
The  source  from  which  the  heat  comes  must  be  far  deeper ; 
and  probably  steam  rising  from  great  depflis  heats  all  these 
kettles  and  makes  them  boil  over. 

The  Little  Geyser  spouts  Bccasionally  without  any  warning, 
and  rises,  50  feet  at  least,  like  a  foimtain,  from  its  narrow  pipe. 
The  rest  of  this  family  bubble  and  sputter,  eacli  on  a  different 
plan. 

Tite  Oxhver,  like  the  Geyser,  is  near  high  ground  in  a 
district  of  recent  violent  disturbance,  but  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island,  about  140  miles  away.  A  number  of  pipes,  with 
craters  and  cones  formed  about  them,  are  near  a  marsh  at  the 
foot  of  the  hiU  ;  of  these,  one  is  called  the  Bath-house,  because, 
according  to  tradition,  it  burst  up  through  the  floor  of  a  house. 

'  Mr.  Brj-eon's  plan  of  taking  the  temperature  was  ingenious.  A  iiawber 
ot  thermonieters  were  filled  but  not  sealed.  These  were  lowered,  and  part  of 
the  mercury  was  spilt.  When  it  cooled  it  left  an  open  spaee.  By  heating 
the  tube  till  the  space  was  filled  agiun  the  brniy^stare  was  got.  A  common 
maximutn  thermometer  made  for  a  high  temperature  (260°)  burst  or  was 
amashed  at  the  first  trial. 
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The  woodcut,  vul.  i.  p.  16,  is  from  a  sketcli  made  iii  1861.  It 
is  a  small  copy  of  the  Geyser,  and  the  water  balanced  in  the 
same  way  while  dinner  was  cooking  in  the  overflow.  Close  to 
this  pipe,  in  the  same  stone  mound,  is  a  copy  of  Strokr,  a  rough 
warty  in-egular  basin,  with  a  wall  about  a  conical  pit,  in  which 
water  seethes  fm'iously  within  about  six  feet  of  the  top.  The 
Badstua  explodes  occasionally  when  the  steam  gets  up  ; 
the  other  is  always  expending  all  the  force  it  bon-ows  from 
some  chink  or  hole  in  a  steam  chamber  under  ground.  A 
third  pit  is  called  the  Oxwell,  because  an  ox  fell  in  and  was 
boiled.  Bouillon  came  with  the  first  eruption,  bouUli  at  the 
second,  and  a  third  effort  cast  out  bones.  This  well  is  within 
100  yards  of  the  other  two,  has  an  intermediate  shape  and 
deptli,  and  works  on  a  different  plan.  Tte  shallow  conical 
miniature  chum  is  always  boiling  furiously.  The  deeper 
Oxwell  boUs  over  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes :  the  basin  is 
rough,  and  the  tube  somewhat  conical  The  deepest  of  this 
set— the  Bath-room — simmers  and  shoots  underground,  and 
balances  on  the  steam,  but  explodes  occasionally  when  the 
steam  gets  up.  The  shape  of  it  is  like  that  of  the  larger  pipe, 
which  plays  on  the  same  plan. 

The  level  of  the  Kitchen,  above  described  (p.  397),  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  level  of  the  Geyser,  and  therefore 
steam  has  a  greater  pressure  to  overcome.  The  water  balances, 
but  neither  seethes  nor  simmers,  nor  boils  over.  The  shape  of 
it  differs,  for  it  has  reached  old  aga  The  sides  of  the  tube 
are  never  above  water,  so  they  gain  nothing  by  evaporation, 
and  gi'ow  slowly  inwards.  The  waste  is  small,  so  the  pipe 
must  be  narrow  below.  The  chief  growth  is  at  the  inner  edge 
of  the  highest  layer,  where  the  stone  is  alternately  wet  and 
dry,  and  for  that  reason  the  lai^e  rough  tube  of  the  Kitchen 
is  roofing  itself  with  a  slab.     A  bridge  spans  the  pool  ab-eady, 
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and  the  edges  are  growing  horizontally.  WJien  this  fiat  roof 
is  built,  it  will  either  burst  or  keep  down  the  steam  in  a  closed 
chamher  of  large  size.  Many  such  caverns  are  hidden  under 
loose  rubhish.  About  the  Kitchen,  holes  open  occasionally, 
and  betray  them ;  and,  on  a  stiU  cold  evening,  white  columns 
of  vapour  rise  up  and  hover  like  ghosts  of  buried  Gej'sers  above 
theii  hidden  tombs. 

So  far,  one  result  of  terrestrial  radiation  is  to  build  cham- 
bers, tubes,  basins,  and  truncated  cones,  vnth  materials  held 
in  solution  by  hot  water,  brought  from  below  to  the  surface, 
and  deposited  there  at  low  temperatures.  The  same  action 
carried  further  makes  a  sealed  cone.  Near  Eeykholt,  about 
50  odd  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Gej'sers,  a  spring  has  built 
a  mound  in  the  middle  of  a  cold  river.  Steam  rises  through 
the  gravel,  and  the  spring  boils  furiously,  and  boUs  over  every 
few  minutes.  It  rises  through  tubes  with  small  basins  at  the 
top  of  a  steep  gray  mound  some  10  or  12  feet  high.  Neigh- 
bouring hills,  which  make  one  side  of  the  strath  in  which 
the  river  flows,  are  made  of  bedded  trap,  the  beds  dipping 
towards  central  high  hills  to  the  east  of  the  place  A  fault 
cuts  vertically  through  these  beds,  and  it  seems  to  run  to- 
wards the  place  where  this  hot  spring  has  built  a  stone 
mound  in  cold  water.  Some  few  miles  away,  a  whole  cluster 
of  springs  have  been  spouting  for  many  years,  and  at  Eeykholt 
is  the  bath  in  which  Snorro  bathed  centuries  ago.  Opposite 
to  the  spring  is  another  "  fault "  in  the  old  beds.  In  No. 
1,  p.  379,  a  whole  system  of  "  faults  "  may  be  traced  from  the 
crust  to  the  centre  of  a  stone,  and  many  of  these  pass  through 
chambers  which  were  hot  The  terrestrial  heat  which  boils 
all  these  springs  may  be  at  a  great  depth,  and  faults  may  be 
ducts  for  superheated  steam.  The  hot  region  certainly  is 
lower  than  the  sea-level.     A  lai^e  spouting  spring  is  close  to 
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the  sea  at  tlie  southern  shore  of  the  great  bay  of  Faxefjordr, 
No  neai  ground  is  high  enough  to  account  for  this  fountain, 
and  the  sea  would  have  cooled  tliis  point  long  ago.  The  fires 
which  work  these  engines  at  so  many  distant  points  must  be 
far  down,  and  the  power  the  same  which  builds  moimtains. 
Sixty  miles  about  north  from  Eeykjanes,  Sntefells  JiJkulI  is 
built  on  the  end  of  a  point.  It  is  5808  Danish  feet  high,  and 
the  shape  of  it  is  very  like  that  of  a  mound  buUt  by  a  hot 
spring.  A  sketch  of  Sneefell  is  at  p.  85,  vol.  i  All  these 
forms,  which  are  seen  growing  slowly  about  hot  springs — 
chambers,  tubes,  craters  and  cones,  domes  and  streams- 
abound  in  lava  and  in  mountains  in  Iceland. 

At  Myvatn,  in  the  north  of  Iceland,  is  a  cluster  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  These  rise  6  feet,  or  10  or  12,  or  50  or  60;  and 
near  them  are  mountains  of  like  shape,  which  would  cover 
half  the  site  of  London.  Fifty  or  sixty  of  the  smaR  hills  are 
within  a  square  mile,  and  great  streams  and  lakes  of  frozen 
lava  cover  neighbourii^  districts  as  big  as  small  counties. 
Some  of  these  are  bare ;  others  are  covered  by  sandy  and 
marshy  plains,  by  lai^  lakes  of  water,  and  by  dry  deserts 
of  gravel  and  sand.  Through  these,  large  glacier-rivers  cut 
channels,  and  they  build  stratiiied  deltas,  pack  silt,  and  make 
sections.  A  few  days  spent  in  this  country  are  worth  whole 
years  of  geological  study  elsewhere.  It  would  be  easy  to  cut 
through  many  of  the  small  mounds ;  but  their  structure  is  so 
evident,  and  so  many  samples  of  them  in  all  states  of  growth 
and  decay  abound,  that  to  dig  would  be  loss  of  labour. 

In  the  first  place,  many  chambers  are  open. 

Close  to  the  small  cones — so  near  as  to  make  it  evident 
tbat  one  set  of  forces  shaped  the  whole — the  upper  crust  of  the 
lava  was  blown  into  small  domes,  Uke  bubbles  blown  on 
metals  or  on  boUii^  water.    Many  of  these  domes  are  broken. 
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SO  that  hollows  beneath  can  be  seen.  AVheii  snow  covers 
this  tract  m  wint«r,  swelling  forms  remain  to  show  what  is 
beneath  ;  and  if  the  earth  has  an  igneous  crust,  upthrows  in 
sedimentary  rocks  may,  in  like  manner,  betray  buried  cham- 
bers of  like  oiigin.  Silt-beds  are  now  forming  in  the  lake, 
above  molten  lava-domes,  and  the  sea  and  its  sedimentary 
formations  may  cover  larger  hills  of  the  same  kind.  The 
whole  of  a  large  undulating  plain  near  Myvatn  is  thus  cham- 
bered. Near  a  church  on  the  west  side,  a  track  leads  over  a 
series  of  vaults,  most  of  which  are  split  at  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  and  through  these  rifts  water  is  seen  flowing  over  the 
next  layer  of  a  series.  A  section  of  one  of  these  vaults  is 
exactly  like  a  low  flat  bridge  spanning  a  pool,  but  it  is  part  of 
a  bubble,  formed  as  hubbies  form  on  the  Geyser  before  it  ex- 
plodes, or  on  a  kettle  when  it  boils.  The  upper  crust  is  three 
to  four  feet  thick  ;  the  surface  is  wrinkled  ;  the  roof  of  the 
chamber  is  smooth ;  and  a  section  of  it  shows  a  series  of 
bent  layers  like  those  which  roof  in  Surtshellr  (vol.  i.  p.  429). 
The  floor  is  rough  and  wrinkled  like  the  outer  surface.  The 
dome  was  blown  while  the  floor  was  fluid,  and  the  floor  flowed 
and  froze  after  the  roof  was  made.  If  two  concentric  shells 
have  thus  formed,  any  number  of  them  may  exist  at  any 
depths,  and  chambers  may  be  of  any  size.  The  crust  of  the 
earth  may  be  like  the  crusts  of  the  stones,  p.  379.  If  such 
lai^  chambers  exist,  it  must  he  a  q^uestion  of  power  and  re- 
sistance— heat  and  the  strength  of  the  boiler— whether  the 
roof  shall  hend  or  burst,  leak,  yield,  or  resist 

The  same  lava-domes,  the  same  vaulted  lava-ice,  abounds 
at  Eeykjalid,  on  the  other  side  of  Myvatn.  A  stream  poured 
over  some  rough  ground,  and  froze  to  a  thickness  of  four  or 
five  feet :  it  poured  on  below,  and  left  the  ice  stranded.  It  is 
rough  and  broken,  cracked,  starred,  and  uneven,  like  "  blind 
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ice"  on  a  pond,  or  ice  stranded  by  the  ebb  ;  but  here  every 
movement  is  recorded  by  wrinkled  folds  on  the  surface.  A 
little  way  from  this  shattered  crust  the  horse-track  leads  over 
a  dome-shaped,  swelling,  wrinkled  surface,  starred  and  torn, 
but  not  broken  up.  Under  that  roof  are  chambers,  and  the 
tramp  of  horses  rings  liollow  as  they  pace  along.  Cracks  in 
these  domes  show  that  some  upward  thrust  tore  them  while 
th^  were  tough.  Tliese  are  "craters  of  elevation"  in  all 
stages  of  growtli. 

The  lava  at  Surtshellr  and  at  Thingvalla  has  sunk,  so  as 
to  make  a  "crater  of  depression,"  if  such  a  phrase  may  be 
used ;  and  the  broken  edges  at  Thingvalla  are  hundreds  of 
feet  thick.  Forms  which  resulted  from  freezing  can  be  seen 
in  section  in  the  rifts. 

In  Henderson's  Iceland  is  an  account  of  a  great  eruption 
which  took  place  in  \1%Z.    At  page  225  is  this  p 


"  Tlie  torrenta  (of  lava)  that  eontiniiecl  to  be  ponred  down  proceeded 
slowly  over  Uie  tract  of  ancient  la,Ta  to  the  south,  and  south  west  of 
Skal,  and,  aetting  fire  to  the  melted  suhstances,  they  underwent  a  frtsh 
fusion,  and  were  heaved  up  to  a  considerahle  elevation.  It  also  rushed 
into  the  suhterraneous  caverns  ;  and,  during  its  progress  underground, 
it  threw  up  the  crust  either  to  the  side  or  to  a  great  height  in  the  air. 
In.  such  places,  as  it  proceeded  helow  a  thick  indnrated  crust,  where 
there  was  no  vent  for  the  steam,  the  surface  was  burst  in  pieces,  and 
thrown  up  with  the  utmost  violence  and  noise,  to  the  height  of  near 
180  feet." 

Here  was  an  upheaval  of  a  tough  surface,  and  the  bursting 
of  a  hard  crust,  by  imprisoned  air  and  steam  exjianded  by 
heat,  and  the  action  was  on  a  laige  scale.  At  page  228  it  is 
said  :— 

"  With  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  lava,  its  ntniost  length 
from  the  volcano,  along  the  channel  of  the  Skapta  down  to  Hnallsar 
in  Medalland,  is  about  50  miles  ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  low 
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coimtiy,  about  12  or  1 5  miles.  The  Hverfisiliut  branch,  may  be  about 
40  miles  in  length,  and  7  at  its  utmost  breadth.  Its  height,  in  the 
level  country,  does  not  exceed  100  feet;  hut  in  some  parts  of  the 
Skapta  channel  it  is  not  less  than  600  feet  h%h." 

A  tract  of  about  1500  square  miles  was  covered  with 
fluid  lava  in  a  few  days  to  a  depth  equal  to  the  height  of 
moderate  hills,  and  that  amount  of  matter  was  pumped  out 
from  under  the  earth's  crust,  and  flowed  over  it,  leaving,  it 
must  he  assumed,  an  equal  hollow  heneath. 

It  is  hard  to  guess  what  is  the  power  of  an  engine  whose 
boiler  may  have  the  dimensions  of  the  Mrth  of  Forth  or 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  whose  furnace  is  hot  enough  to  fuse 
lava. 

If  lava-huhhles  were  blown  by  steam  generated  in  small 
cracks  and  caverns,  what  would  the  steam  of  the  larger  cavern 
accompKsh  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  roof? 

In  old  lava-streams  near  SkjaldbreiS  many  samples  of 
like  work  may  he  seen.  One  great  bubble,  as  big  as  a  cellar, 
with  a  roof  two  feet  thick,  has  a  large  open  angular  gap  in  the 
top.  It  was  biiTst,  and  the  keystone  of  the  arch  was  blown 
to  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  yards,  whei*  it  now  rests  upside 
down.    It  must  weigh  some  tons. 

If  domes  on  a  biscuit  are  reproduced  in  lava  hundreds  of 
feet  thick,  similar  domes  of  greater  dimensions  may  build 
volcanoes  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  crusts  which  are 
seen  in  cliffs  along  the  coast  of  Iceland  may  roof  in  caverns 
from  which  Hecla  grew  ;  for  cones  of  like  shape  grew  from 
smaller  lava-crusts  at  Myvatn.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  at  the 
works  of  the  big  engine,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  dissect  a  little 
one ;  models  can  be  made  and  broken ;  and  cones  and  craters 
near  Myvatn  are  as  easily  seen  as  models. 

Chambers  abound.     Tubes  of  lava  like  Tintron  (p.  398) 
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also  abound  in  the  district.  Near  the  church  ai-e  ciines  and 
craters  of  every  pattern. 

Some  are  truncated  cones,  with  a  conical  hollow  in  the 
top  :  these  are  "  cones  of  eruption" — mere  ramparts  of  black 
frothy  cinders  without  one  solid  block  or  stream  of  lava  out- 
side. They  are  regular  in  form,  and  grass  is  beginning  to 
sprout  on  their  smooth  sloping  sides.  Eain  is  begiiming  to 
furrow  the  slope ;  and  in  winter  the  mound  is  covered  witli 
snow.  The  little  volcano  is  then  like  Sniefell,  or  any  otlier 
high  cone  of  eruption.  The  shape  is  enough  to  betray  the 
extinct  volcano  in  the  Andes,  or  elsewhere.  In  this  case  a 
circular  rampart  of  ashes  conceals  the  tube  through  which  a 
fountain  of  vapours  and  stones  played.  Vesuvius  and  Hecla 
are  like  this  specimen.  It  would  be  easy  to  cut  through  the 
little  mound,  but  a  walk  of  a  few  yards  does  ecLually  well. 

One  regular  truncated  cone  of  eruption,  made  of  loose 
cinders,  stands  with  part  of  the  base  in  the  lake,  and  it  has 
been  tilted  bodily  to  one  side,  but  so  quietly  that  this  mound 
of  loose  ashes  stUl  retains  its  shape.  It  is  now  covei'ed  by  a 
fine  sward.  In  the  centre  of  the  crater,  the  end  of  the  lava^ 
tube,  through  which  the  fountain  played,  is  seen.  Six  strange 
weird-looking  blocks  of  dark  rough  lava,  like  the  roof  of  the 
Tintron  tube,  peep  through  the  turf  like  a  circle  of  stones 
about  a  hero's  grave.  These  mark  the  source  whence  the 
cinders  came — the  place  where  a  choked  tube  is  buried  under 
a  circular  barrow,  which  a  miniature  volcano  piled  over  its 
own  head  before  it  expired.  If  the  mound  were  in  England 
it  might  pass  for  a  work  of  art.  It  is  no  work  of  human 
skill,  but  a  sample  of  a  cone  of  eruption — a  tool-mark  of  a 
natural  engine  worked  by  terrestiial  radiation.  It  would  lie 
easy  to  dig  out  the  buried  tube,  but  a  walk  of  a  hundred  yards 
does  better. 
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Close  at  hand  is  another  specimen  of  the  tribe,  which  has 
not  grown  so  far  as  to  hide  the  lava  core  of  a  cone  of  erup- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  a  eu'cular  mound  of  loose  ashes  stands 
a  truncated  cone  of  lava,  with  a  plain  on  the  top.  In  the 
middle  of  the  plain  is  a  depression,  with  a  set  of  radiating 
cracks,  and  round  the  edges  of  the  plain  is  a  raised  rim.  The 
work  stopped  at  the  stage  which  Vesuvius  had  reached. 
When  the  crater  was  full  to  the  hrim  (p.  403),  it  was  hke  the 
basin  of  the  Geyser  before  an  eruption  (p.  414) ;  and  the  last 
movement  was  downwards,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sealing-wax 
tube  described  above  (p.  406). 

In  the  first  of  these  three  mounds  the  tube  is  hidden  by 
the  stone  fountain  which  rose  from  it  and  fell  about  it ;  in 
the  second  the  end  of  the  pipe  projects  ,  m  the  last  case  the 
top  of  a  lava-cone  frozen  about  a  lava-sprmg,  the  frozen 
lava^pool  in  the  lava-crater,  and  the  choked  up  lava-tube, 
stand  together  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  of  projectiles,  which 
scattered  as  the  drops  are  scattered  iiom  the  craters  of 
springs,  or  from  boiling  water  anywhere.  If  the  power  had 
been  sufllcient  to  keep  this  tube  open  and  continue  the  work, 
the  ring  of  ashes  would  have  risen  till  the  edge  of  the  lube 
was  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel,  like  that  which  surrounded 
the  tube  of  Vesuvius  in  1842  (p.  402).  But  the  power 
was  spent  before  this  hill  had  grown ;  the  fountains  ceased 
to  play,  the  spring  froze,  and  the  shape  remains  to  tell  its 
own  history  of  the  works  of  Frost  and  Firo.  This  lava- 
mound  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  glass-house  chimney; 
but  within  sight  of  it  is  a  mountain  of  the  very  same 
pattern,  which,  though  not  so  high  as  Vesuvius,  covers  more 
ground.  It  would  be  easy  to  quarry  a  hole  in  this  specimen, 
and  as  it  sounds  hollow,  there  may  be  a  chamber  within  the 
mound.     It  would  be  easy  to  cut  a  trench  through  the  circular 
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niouQd  of  ashes,  but  sections  of  similar  mounds  are  close  at 
liand. 

At  Bonn,  on  the  Ehine,  the  seven  hills  are  latter  specimens 
of  this  class.  In  1853  the  river  was  crossed  from  Bonn,  and 
several  of  the  hills  were  scaled.  They  are  truncated  cones, 
with  plains  on  the  top,  and  one  at  least  has  part  of  a  circular 
rampart  about  the  plain.  If  these  ever  were  surrounded  by 
rings  or  mounds  of  projected  ashes,  they  have  been  washed 
away  ;  but  ancient  lava-streams  which  flowed  from  these  old 
lava-springs  can  be  traced  along  the  slopes  opposite  Bonn. 
The  Castle  of  Godesberg  is  on  a  mound  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion ;  and  all  these  sound  hollow,  though  made  of  rock.  At 
My  vatn  small  lava-cones  are  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  some 
are  in  fact  hollow  cones,  like  Tintron. 

Many  of  these  have  no  mounds  of  ashes  about  them  ; 
others  have.  One  stands  in  a  ring  about  160  yards  across ; 
the  lava-cone  is  about  30  feet  high,  and  it  has  a  circular  plain 
on  the  top,  with  a  rim  about  tlie  edge,  and  a  hollow  above  tlie 
place  where  the  tube  ought  to  be  ;  it  rings  hollow.  The  sides 
are  steep,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  reach  the  fop.  The 
plain  seems  to  consist  of  balls  of  lava  as  big  as  grape-shot,  set 
in  frozen  lava  like  plums  in  pudding,  or  barley  in  broth. 
Close  at  hand  is  another  specimen  without  the  roof.  It  is 
about  nine  feet  high,  and  shaped  Kke  a  glass-house  or  a  lamp- 
shade ;  it  is  made  of  rough  clinkery  lava,  and  rises  through  a 
plain  of  cinders.  Near  it  is  another  about  the  same  size  and 
shape,  but  one  side  has  broken  down,  leaving  a  shell  about 
three  feet  thick. 

It  is  easy  to  creep  into  these  and  othera  like  them.  In 
some  the  inner  surface  is  smoothed,  and  grooved,  and  plastered 
by  fountains  of  vapour  or  fluid,  which  first  blew  them  and 
then  spouted  through  them,  and  so  rifled  the  gun.     Close  to 
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one  of  these  a  lava-bomb  was  found  (p.  379).  Near  to  these 
sire  domes  which  have  burst,  bubbles  which  have  not  burst, 
and  frozen  lava-springs,  with  a  dome  surrounded  by  frozen 
wrinkled  streams,  which  radiate  from  the  source. 

The  growth  of  a  volcanic  mound  is  thus  illustrated  by 
small  samples  in  all  stages,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  small 
engine  is  well  seen. 

A  lake  of  lava  froze  while  boiling.  Chambers  formed 
under  the  crust,  and  hot  vapours  which  made  the  chambers 
struggled  to  escape  from  them.  In  some  cases  a  bubble  was 
blown  ;  in  some  the  bubble  became  a  hollow  cone  ;  in  other 
cases  the  chamber  leaked.  Tubes  were  blown,  and  through 
them  springs  of  lava,  or  fountains  of  stony  froth  and  vapours, 
were  driven  by  the  earth's  radiation,  as  fountains  of  steam  and 
hot  water  are  driven  by  it  through  geyser  tubes. 

Large  specimens  of  like  work  are  in  Iceland,  and  may  be 
seen  in  a  couple  of  months. 

Near  Myvatn  is  Krabla ;  and  one  set  of  rocks  on  that 
mountain  appears  to  be  parts  of  a  hollow  cone  of  lava, 
through  which  hot  vapour  escaped  and  fused  the  inner  sur- 
face, to  make  obsidiaiu  The  place  was  seen  late  in  the  even- 
ii^,  and  this  may  be  an  error. 

At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  are  many  old  craters  and 
many  boiling  springs,  and  from  it  old  lava-streams  diverge  in 
many  directions. 

From  the  top  of  any  hill  in  this  neighbourhood  scores  of 
larger  cones  of  eruption  may  be  counted,  and  small  ones  may 
be  reckoned  by  hundreds. 

In  crossing  the  island  from  Heela,  by  way  of  Sprengisandi', 
still  larger  specimens  rise  up  through  snow  and  ice  on  all  sides. 

Heela  is  a  cone  of  eruption,  and  round  the  base  of  it  are 
enormous  tracts  of  lava,  great  frozen  plains  without  a  blade 
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of  grass,  in  wliich  strange  weird  solid  fouutains  of  frozen  la.va 
stand  up  like  black  monsters  where  they  froze.  The  base  of 
Heela  is  wide,  and  the  crater  is  small  in  proportion ;  another 
effort  would  finish  the  cone,  and  roof  the  tube  hke  Tintron. 
But  the  tube  is  there,  though  buried ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
power  accumulates  sufficiently  it  will  burst,  as  it  did  a  few 
years  ago.  Where  it  will  burst  is  a  question  of  power  and 
resistance.  The  last  eruption  broke  out  near  the  top,  and  a 
considerable  lava-stream  flowed  down  a  hollow,  froze  sud- 
denly, and  formed  clinkers.  The  only  substance  to  which 
these  can  be  compared  is  "  pulled  bread " — crumb  torn  to 
bits  and  baked  hard.* 

All  down  the  Sn^efell  peninsula,  on  both  sides,  are  cones 
and  craters  of  many  shapes  ;  but  specimens  like  them  all  may 
be  found  at  Myvatn  in  a  morning's  walk. 

From  Helgafell  a  great  yellow  mountain  is  seen.  It  was 
a  cone  and  crater  of  eruption ;  but  one  side  of  the  crater  burst 
out,  and  the  fallen  rubbish  makes  a  stream  of  heaps,  sorted 
apparently  by  a  water-flood.  Perhaps  a  lava-stream  did  the 
work,  and  is  buried  under  the  floats. 

At  the  head  of  this  regiment  of  volcanoes  is  the  great  cone 
of  Snfefcll,  with  its  plains  of  basalt. 

All  round  Faxefjord  are  small  lava-craters,  surrounded  by 
lava-streams,  which  rose  and  flowed  every  way  as  from  & 
spring.  One  of  these  is  Eldborg  (fire  castle.)  It  is  made  of 
lava,  disposed  in  beds  which  dip  everj'  way  from  the  edge 
of  the  crater.  The  stone  is  spongy  and  brittle,  and  it  must 
have  seethed  like  Strokr  when  it  overflowed.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  great  cup  is  a  boss  of  hard  lava,  the  crown  of  a  solid 
pillar,  which  froze  in  the  tube.  For  miles  around  this  frozen 
lava-spring  streams  radiate.  The  newest  are  clinkers,  piled 
•  For  ft  sketeli  of  Hecla,  see  title-page,  vol.  i. 
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iu  the  wildest  confusion.  To  olimb  over  them  is  almost 
impossible.  It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  ground,  for  the  stones 
are  hidden  by  mosses  and  lichens,  and  feet  and  hands  slip  into 
unseen  rifts.  The  stones  move  easily,  and  break  ;  and  the  sur- 
face cuts  like  shivered  glass.  Older  and  larger  streams,  which 
came  from  this  source,  are  like  other  lavas  in  Iceland — com- 
pact, firm  stone,  with  a  wrinkled  surface.  At  a  guess,  the 
crater  at  Eldborg  may  be  about  400  yards  wide,  and  200  feet 
deep.  No  measurements  were  taken,  but  sketches  were  made. 
Most  of  the  valleys  which  drain  into  Faxefjord  have  small 
cones  of  eruption  and  streams  of  lava,  and  in  many  eases  the 
cone  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  far  larger  broken-down  crater, 
of  a  different  colour  and  make.  Each  of  these  would  be  a 
study,  but  mental  pictures  alone  were  brought  home  from  this 
region.  To  the  riglit  is  a  low  marshy  plain,  reaching  to  the 
sea  ;  to  the  left,  tall  cliffs  of  bedded  igneous  rock,  with  faults 
and  fissures,  and  all  the  marks  of  weathering  old  and  new. 
As  the  day  wears  on,  glen  after  glen  opens  in  this  great  sea- 
wall; and  far  away  in  the  distance  a  bare  red  mound  glows 
like  a  heather  bill  in  autumn.  On  either  side  of  it  are  yellow 
hiUs,  fragments  of  the  old  crater  ;  and  from  these,  down  the 
glen,  comes  a  stream,  black  and  gray  and  green,  like  a  peat^ 
moss  in  the  Highlands.  A  turn  brings  in  a  bright  silvery 
stream  of  water,  the  river  which  the  lava-stream  has  driven 
to  one  side.  All  that  will  grow  in  Iceland — birch,  fern,  moss, 
and  grass — grows  best  about  these  lava-streams.  Either  the 
black  colour  gather's  more  heat  from  the  sun,  or  the  debris  of 
lava  makes  good  soil,  or  there  is  a  store  of  earth-heat  in  the 
lava  which  warms  the  plants  like  a  flue  in  a  hothouse.  The 
only  specimen  of  mountain  ash  found  in  the  island  was  found 
near  Eldborg,  growing  on  modern  lava.  But  all  these  are  tiny 
springs  to  some  of  the  old  giants  of  their  race. 
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From  the  Geysers  to  Brunai  is  a  ride  of  about  forty  miles. 
The  way  leads  up  hills,  to  the  left,  in  the  cut,  p.  409.  It  passes 
over  a  small  lava-stream,  far  larger  than  the  lai^est  about  Vesu- 
vius, and  theu  a  goat's  track  leads  out  of  a  glen  up  a  steep  slope 
through  a  notch  in  another  range.  The  dry  course  of  a  bum, 
or  a  natural  rift  in  this  hill,  gives  a  section  of  the  country.  The 
hill  is  made  of  layers  of  ashes,  plastered  over  with  lava. 
The  rock  is  cracked,  and  full  of  holes ;  and  it  rings  hollow 
under  foot.  To  ride  over  it  is  like  riding  over  vaults,  and 
great  hollows  are  open  where  the  sand  has  been  washed  away. 
At  the  top  of  this  strange  pass  the  edge  of  a  lava-ilood  is 
reached,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Bmnar  the  track 
crosses  the  stream.  One  branch  of  it  flowed  to  Thingvalla, 
and  it  seems  as  if  part  of  it  reached  at  least  as  far  as 
Eeykjanes,  about  seventy  miles  away.  The  bottom  of  the  sea 
is  made  of  lava,  according  to  the  report  of  fishermen,  so  there  is 
no  certain  limit  to  the  flow.  At  p.  90,  vol.  i,  is  a  view  from 
Thingvalla.  In  the  centre  is  SkjaldbreiS,  and  the  way  from 
the  Geysers  to  Brunar  crosses  the  shoulder  of  that  dome  from 
right  to  left.  As  it  seems  the  lava  radiated  from  SkjaldbreiS; 
and  that  mountain  is  a  fmzen  spring,  the  top  of  the  pUlar 
which  froze  in  the  tube  from  which  all  this  vast  flood  of 
molten  stone  rose  and  flowed.  But  if  so,  there  must  be  a 
chamber  in  proportion  left  somewhere  under  ground.  There 
is  no  cinder-heap  about  this  source  ;  it  overflowed  and  frone 
without  spouting,  for  lava-surfaces  are  well  preserved  in  all 
directions.  This  hiH  is  from  4000  to  5000  feet  high,  but  no 
measurements  given  in  the  map. 

This  was  a  large  lava-spring  in  its  day,  but  tlie  older 
igneous  rocks  wliich  make  the  large  mountain  tracts  and  the 
whole  island  came  out  of  some  lai^r  well  and  some  bigger 
cistern.     It  may  be  that  the  broken  walls  of  rock  which  lieni 
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ill  Faxefjoiii,  and  dip  away  from  it  witli  tlw  radiating  glens 
which  drain  into  tlie  fjord,  aro  remnants  of  a  crater  60  miles 
wide.  The  highest  mountains  in  the  world  are  volcanic, 
and  their  shapes  are  but  large  copies  of  mounds  at  Myvatn. 
A  force  now  active  raises  molten  stone  28,000  feet  ahove  the 
sea-level,  or  28  feet,  or  the  same  number  of  inches,  according  to 
the  amount  of  force  applied  ;  but,  in  aU  these  cases,  the  force 
is  the  earth's  radiation,  resisted  and  conti-olled  by  gravitation. 

Far  out  at  sea,  the  Westman  Islands  are  cones  of  erup- 
tion like  those  which  abound  all  round  the  coast.  Some  are 
bare ;  grass  grows  on  others ;  and  some  are  broken  all  TOund 
by  the  sea.  The  cliffs  are  high,  and  give  beautiful  sections  of 
the  structure.  There  is  no  room  for  speculation  ;  the  facts  are 
there  patent  and  manifest,  drawn  in  coloured  lines  like  a  geo- 
logical section.  The  mounds  consist  of  layers  of  ashes,  tuff, 
and  overflows  of  lava,  which  rose  from  many  vents.  They 
seem  beitt  in  every  possible  direction,  but  reaUy  they  slope 
away  from  old  craters  which  were  buried  by  later  eruptions, 
so  they  form  a  complicated  pattern  of  wa^dng  lines.  Sealed 
tubes,  pillars  of  lava  now  frozen  where  lava-springs  rose, 
ate  seen  in  the  cliffs,  with  faults,  and  dykes  in  the  faults. 
These  are  harder  than  tlie  rest  of  the  mound,  and  they  are 
not  bedded.  Millions  of  birds  rest  in  shelves  weathered  out 
of  the  stratified  series.  No  bird  can  perch  on  the  side  of  the 
hard  compact  lava,  which  froze  in  holes  and  chinks.  One  of 
these  islands,  Erlandsey,  is  a  study  in  itseff.  No  drawing  can 
give  any  true  notion  of  its  complicated  structure  as  shown  in 
the  cliff;  but  the  foim  of  the  truncated  cone  which  rises  in 
the  middle  is  but  a  repetition  of  mounds  at  Myvatn.  like 
forms  have  been  made  repeatedly  by  boiling  sealing-wax, 
water,  and  plaster ;  and  sections  made  in  these  models  are 
miniature  copies  of  tlie  structure  of  Erlandsey.     To  describe 
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eacli  model  of  a  whole  seiies  unde  in  m  lei  to  copj  each  ut 
the  forms  desorited  in  this  chaptei  would  be  waste  of  tunc 
and  space.  Let  one  simple  suffice  and  let  those  whj  t^ke 
an  interest  in  the  subject  took  ^okanoe'^  tor  themsehes 

After  working  at  models  for  many  yeavs  ;  after  these  last 
ehapters,written  some  years  agOfhad  been  rewiitten  and  printed; 
the  foUowiug  arrangement  was  made,  with  the  intention  of  imi- 
tating the  fonns  and  movements  of  hot  springs  and  volcanoes  : 

An  iron  pan,  17  by  13  inches  wide,  and  2  deep,  was  placed 
3^  inches  above  a  gas-burner,  with  4  rings,  of  a  diameter 
of  9  inches.  A  layer  of  fine  sand,  about  half  an  inch  deep, 
was  spread  over  the  centre  of  the  pan  above  the  burner,  and 
a  ring  of  diy  plaster-of-Paris  was  made  about  the  sand.  A 
pound  of  coarse  sealing-wax  was  laid  on  the  sand.  The  gas 
was  lit,  and  the  sealing-wax  was  slowly  melted  upon  the  sand. 
It  boiled,  and  made  a  pool  of  melted  wax  upon  a  foundation 
per\dous  to  water.  In  this  it  resembled  the  natural  arrange- 
ment of  a  sheet  of  lava  upon  a  bed  of  dust,  which  recurs  so 
often  in  volcanic  countries,  and  in  particular  at  the  place 
above  described  (p.  432).  When  all  the  wax  was  melted  it 
was  covered  with  a  layer  of  dry  plaster,  through  which  the 
sealing-wax  rose.  It  raised  domes,  and  burst  them,  as  lava- 
domes  are  burst  in  Iceland,  The  crown  of  the  arch  was 
starred,  and  then  from  the  middle  of  the  star  a  bubble  of  wax 
rose,  which  burst  and  ovei-flowed,  covering  the  plaster. 

This  resembles  a  possible  natural  arrangement.  A  bed  of 
limestone  may  be  covered  by  liot  igneous  rocks  and  burned. 
If  water  then  gets  to  (Quicklime  it  will  set.  The  craters  thus 
formed  were  "  craters  of  elevation."  Copies  of  like  forms 
constantly  recur  in  slags  and  lavas ;  and  according  to  Von 
Euch  and  Piazzi  Smyth,  Monte  Somma  and  the  outer  ring 
of  the  Peak  of  TenerifFe  were  so  raised  from  under  the  sea. 
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To  get  more  power,  water  was  now  poured  in  round  the 
edge  of  the  pan,  and  more  plaster  was  dusted  in,  to  keep  the 
wax  in  the  middle.  "When  this  charge  had  set,  there  remained 
a  plain  of  wet  plaster,  pervious  to  water,  surrounding  a  lot  of 
springs  of  boiling  wax,  which  covered  a  layer  of  sand.  The 
plaster  was  at  rest,  but  the  fusible  wax  heaved  and  swelled, 
and  burst  and  bubbled,  and  sank  down  again,  Kke  any 
other  boiling  material  from  metal  to  water.  By  adding 
cold  wat«r  till  the  level  of  the  wax  was  reached,  these 
wax-springs  were  made  to  grow  and  become  tubes,  as 
in  the  experiment  (p.  406).  While  water  on  the  surface 
was  at  60°,  water  below  boiled  furiously,  and  steam  burst 
through  the  wax,  throwing  up  sand  through  miniature 
tubes,  which  communicated  with  steam  chambers.  In 
■  order  to  concentrate  the  power,  dry  plaster  was  poured  over 
all  vents  but  one,  and  there  steam  blew  off,  driving  out  wax, 
which  froze  in  the  water  when  it  flowed  down.  The  vessel 
was  now  filled  to  the  brim.  The  surface  water  was  at  100°, 
but  steam  escaped  through  several  pipes  in  soft  wax,  which 
boiled  up  and  rose  more  than  an  inch  above  the  water.  A 
thermometer  placed  in  the  steam  rose  to  212°,  but  probably 
the  temperature  was  higher.  At  this  stage,  sand,  wax,  plaster, 
and  water,  were  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  by  steam, 
which  hissed  and  sputtered  through  this  miniature  crater. 
In  the  ne^hbourhood  of  the  crater  the  white  plaster  cracked, 
and  dykes  of  red  wax  rose,  while  fumes  from  the  wax  rose 
through  the  porous  plaster,  and  discoloured  it.  These  fumes 
spread  in  the  air,  and  travelled  far ;  for  the  smell  of  wax  per- 
vaded the  house.  In  all  volcanic  coimtries  fumeroles  abound. 
In  particular,  near  the  Geysers,  fumes  rise  and  are  condensed 
amongst  the  ashes.  By  adding  cold  water  the  temperature 
was  kept  about  60°  to  100°.     Blaster  does  not  melt  at  212°, 
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SO  when  it  had  set  a  hard  shell  was  formed  about  a  fusible 
mass.  Sand  neither  melts  nor  sets ;  without  digging  int-o 
the  model  it  is  plain  that  a  chamber  was  thus  formed  equal 
to  the  amount  of  wax  and  sand  which  was  driven  to  tlie 
surface  Where  the  roof  was  weak  and  fusible  it  sank  in, 
and  cones  of  plaster  and  mounds  of  wax  sank  into  the  chief 
crater  and  disappeared.  So  craters  of  eruption  have  disap- 
peared after  rising  above  the  sea.  If  there  had  been  enough 
of  sand  a  sand  cone  of  eruption  would  have  formed  about 
the  wax  tubes.  To  make  a  cup  and  cone,  drj-  jdaster  was 
sprinkled  about  the  crater.  Steam  and  boiling  water  drove 
it  away  from  the  centre,  and  the  basin  and  mound  of  the 
Great  CSeyser  were  copied  in  plaster.  AVhen  the  fir=!t  layer 
had  set,  more  plaster  was  sprinkled  over  the  mound,  and  so 
it  grew.  But  when  it  had  grown  to  a  certain  height  the 
boiler  burst,  and  a  new  crater  opened  in  a  starred  dome  veined 
with  dykes.  Water,  wax,  sand,  and  steam,  burst  out  and 
broke  up  the  crust,  throwing  balls  of  soft  wax  to  a  distance. 
The  boiler  could  now  be  filled  by  pouring  water  into  one 
of  the  craters,  and  so  a  good  head  of  steam-power  was  kept 
goii^.  By  shaking  dry  plaster  over  both,  two  truncated 
cones,  with  cups  and  pipes,  grew.  Boiling  water  rising 
through  wax  tubes  moved  on  a  definite  plan,  and  sorted  the 
loose  plaster,  which  set  and  took  a  cast  of  the  currents. 
"When  these  two  mounds  had  grown  so  high  that  the  pres- 
sure of  columns  of  water  in  them  equalled  the  strength  of  the 
boiler,  it  burst  once  more,  and  a  third  crater  opened  at  a 
low  level  amongst  the  plaster.  The  operation  was  so  far 
completed  in  about  two  hours,  at  a  cost  of  about  80  feet 
of  gas,  and  the  materials.  When  cooled,  water  stood  at  the 
same  level  in  all  the  pipes,  and  the  lowest  of  the  series  flowed 
as  a  cold  spring,  if  water  was  poured  into  any  of  the  rest. 
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Tliey  all  communicated  with  «h(;!i  other,  and  met  in  a  coui- 
nion  source.  But  when  the  model  was  heated  again,  water 
stood  at  various  levels,  and  rose  in  the  large  tubes  far  above 
the  edge  of  the  pan.  Moreover,  one  spring  was  always  hotter 
than  the  rest;  it  boiled  first,  and  spouted  highest  of  the 
series.  A  model  once  made  works  for  a  long  time,  but  this 
one  was  doomed  to  destruction  from  the  first ;  the  toy  was 
hmken  by  overturning  the  pan,  and  the  works  were  dissected. 
The  layer  of  sand  had  disappeared ;  part  of  the  wax  had  taken 
the  shape  of  lava  clinkers ;  part  of  it  was  plastered  on  the 
i-oof  and  sides  of  a  steam  chamber  in  the  plaster,  and  fonned 
the  lining  of  long  steam-pipes,  which  wound  about  through 
the  mass  ;  part  of  it  was  in  the  open  craters,  in  choked  tubes, 
and  in  hoUow  cones,  which  rose  through  the  plaster,  but  did 
not  pierce  the  surface.  These  were  the  vents  which  were 
stopped  to  concentrate  the  power  at  one  spot^  The  roof  of 
the  chamber  was  so  shaped  that  most  of  the  steam  must  have 
gone  towards  ths  pipe  in  which  the  water  was  hottest.  It 
was  heated  and  forced  up  by  the  steam,  and  the  steam  took 
the  easiest  way  to  escape  from  the  gas  tire  which  worked 
this  engine.  So  far  this  model  illustrates  a  theorj",  formed 
upon  a  careful  study  of  natural  forms.  On  the  outside  of  it 
were  upheaved  strata,  dome,  overtlow,  and  fountain ;  cup, 
cone,  and  pipe ;  and  these  were  miniatures  of  movements 
and  forms  at  the  Geysers,  at  Myvatn,  and  elsewhere.  Inside 
were  tubes  and  chambers,  lite  those  which  abound  in  the 
crusts  of  volcanic  bombs  (p.  379).  The  conclusion  arrived 
at,  so  far,  is  that  the  igneous  cmst  of  the  earth,  and  the 
mechanism  of  hot  springs  of  water  and  lava,  are  like  these 
miniatures,  and  like  them  were  shaped  by  radiation  and  gravi- 
tation, directed  by  laws  which  govern  the  universe. 
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A  mental  quality,  which  phienologiats  term  causality,  diives 
men  to  seek  causes.  In  1851  and  1862  this  turn  of  mind 
drove  many  visitors  into  the  department  of  machinery  in 
motion  ;  they  were  attracted  hy  sights  and  sounds  and  smells 
which  repelled  others.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  certain 
bumps  on  their  heads  were  large  ;  they  certainly  had  like 
tastes,  and  they  formed  a  class.  Amongst  them  were  members 
of  all  classes  in  society,  drawn  together  by  a  common  wish  to 
leam  how  things  are  made,  and  to  see  work  done.  One  who 
haunted  the  world's  fair  got  to  know  where  to  find  faces,  with 
certain  trains  of  thought  mirrored  upon  them.  Simple 
wonder,  with  round  eyes,  staring  agape,  was  in  faces  clustered 
about  the  big  diamonds  ;  amongst  the  engines,  even  wonder 
looked  somewhat  wise,  or  seemed  to  try. 

The  rattling,  grinding,  clashing,  grating,  thumping  discord 
of  many  engines  spread  from  the  place.  Following  sound,  a 
door  was  reached,  and  there  a  beam  of  electric  light  struck  full 
into  the  eyes  like  a  stinging  dart.  To  look  was  more  painful 
than  pleasant.  Most  men  blinked  and  rubbed  their  dazzled 
eyes,  looked  puzzled,  and  stepped  out  of  the  line  of  fire  as 
soon  as  they  could.  Some  who  looked  too  long  injured  their 
sight.  All  around  was  a  noisy  maze  of  wheels  and  axles, 
strings  and  bands,  rods  and  pistons,  whirling  and  tuming. 
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II  in^  aud  Mling  icl^tii  iii^,  m\  ietiim„  mj\iug  and  1  ai  1 
it  work  No  ^  laitor  ever  hoped  to  coiaprehend  all  tbe  eiij,mes 
which  mo^ed  aud  worked  in  thit  one  department  Tut  evei\ 
jne  who  chose  to  thmk  could  fin  1  whole  train'5  of  lu  e-* 
tleie  Those  who  went  hi  euou^h  fauni  out  thit  the  roi 
missioners  supj  lied  ateai  i  power  to  t!  e  exhibitors  giitis 

Without  striving  t  comprehend  tl  e  m\ze  it  w  is  eas>  t 
look  through  it  and  see  bejon  i  it  all  a  furnace  fire  a  h^l  t 
ind  a  mms  thought — three  distiit  hnks  m  i  \ei.^t  chain  ot 
ciuses,  but  links  witbiu  reach  Leading  the  firit  idci  ot 
the  e"\,hibitjtn  ind  the  apaik  which  kindled  the  hie  a  m  re 
immediate  cause  of  all  the  mo\  ements  w  is  in  a  1  iler  f  iini 
in  \  one  result  cf  this  Fiie  was  Ftcst 

One  engine  was  making  icc  all  diy  lou^,  An  an  juinj. 
exhausted  a  vessel  so  as  to  lift  pressure  off  ether ;  the  ethev 
boiled  and  expanded,  and  became  vapour,  which  the  air-pump 
removed,  to  be  condensed  elsewhera  The  vessel  which  held 
ether  thus  boiling  at  a  reduced  pressure  was  under  salt  water, 
in  which  tins  filled  with  fresh  water  were  plunged.  In  these 
water  froze.  It  froze  first  next  the  tin,  and  the  solid  crusts 
grew  towards  each  other,  forcing  air  before  thein,  so  as  to 
shape  chambers  and  tubes  in  a  transparent  shell  of  ice.  The 
last  drop  of  fluid  was  in  the  middle  of  each  '  shape,'  and  the 
shape  of  each  system  of  air-bubbles  showed  the  directions  in 
which  force  had  acted.  The  furnace-fire  became  force,  and 
force  was  set  to  draw  heat  out  of  water  in  the  vapour  of 
ether ;  and  so  this  engine  froze  water  because  water  was 
boiled.  One  day  a  rough-fisted  man  with  big  brows  and 
bright  eyes  watched  the  proceedings  in  silence  for  some  time, 
and  then  remarked  promiscuously  to  all  who  cared  to  hear, 
"  I've  seen  that  mony  a  time  in  the  pits."  "  That"  might  be 
seen  in  a  coal-pit  near  Glasgow  in  1863.     Air  was  driven 
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down  to  the  "i'ace"  by  a  steam-engine.  It  was  compressed  in 
a  pump,  and  in  long  pipes ;  and  heat  was  squeezed  out  of  it,  for 
the  pump  and  the  pipes  were  warm.  When  the  compressed 
air  escaped  below,  it  expanded  and  took  up  heat  so  fast  that 
vapour  froze  and  became  hoar-frost  in  the  coal-pit.  So  fire 
turned  into  force  causes  frost  in  some  cases. 

Leaving  aU  the  spinning,  weaving,  grinding,  rolling, 
packing,  folding,  liammering,  squeezing,  carving,  sawing, 
modelling  contrivances,  which  shared  in  the  force  of  one  fire, 
certain  engines  illustrate  parts  of  this  book ;  for  fire  and  weight, 
expansion  and  contraction,  were  set  to  move  air  and  water, 
and  other  substances,  with  engines. 

Amongst  tlie  engines  were  many  for  blowing  air  into 
furnaces.  These  howled  like  a  winter  storm  in  a  forest,  or 
roared  as  they  only  can  roar.  A  hand  with  relaxed  muscles 
fluttered  like  a  flag  in  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  and  felt 
that  air  is  a  fluid  of  sufficient  density  and  weight  to  do  the 
work  of  a  hurricane,  balance  a  column  of  mereuiy,  and  work 
an  engine.  Part  of  the  force  caused  waves  in  the  air,  which 
pioduced  discordant  sounds ;  part  of  it  made  harmony,  for  all 
the  great  organs  were  blown  by  engines.  The  force  of  fire 
was  so  directed  as  to  move  air  in  many  ways ;  part  of  the 
force  produced  sound  waves  in  air,  part  of  it  moved  currents 
of  air. 

Another  set  of  engines  lifted  water.  In  the  middle  of 
the  department,  a  broad  cascade  fell  over  a  tall  screen,  with 
all  the  dash,  and  spray,  and  froth  of  a  burn  falUng  over  a 
rock.  But  this  fall  had  no  burn  behind  it  A  centrifugal 
pump  was  whirling  in  a  basin ;  it  lifted  water  through  a 
fiat  tube,  and  water  fell  over  the  edge  back  into  the  pool. 
Tliere,  fmm  constant  friction,  the  circulating  water  grew 
warm  and  steamed.     Fire,  turned  into  force,  caused  waves 
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aud  circulating  currents  to  move,  and  part  of  tlie  force  became 
sensible  lieat  again. 

Part  of  it  became  visible  light  iu  tlie  electro-magnetic 
engine,  which  cast  sharp  arrows  of  light  aud  rays  of  sensible 
heat  through  a  distant  doorway.  That  light  was  produced 
by  the  passage  of  a  powerful  electric  cun'eut  between  carbon 
points  {see  Introduction).  These  do  not  touch,  but  when 
they  approach  each  other,  they  become  intensely  hot,  and 
very  luminous.  Bright  crackling  sparks  then  fly  off  at  some 
angle  to  the  course  of  the  current,  and  these  sparks  describe 
paths  which  depend  on  the  laws  which  govern  the  flight  of 
aE  projectiles.  Many  were  gathered  when  cool.  Under  a 
microscope,  they  appear  as  minute  black  globules  with  a 
lustrous  glassy  surface,  with  cups  and  cones  and  craters,  like 
other  sparks.  Some  of  these  adhere  to  carbons  which  have 
cooled,  and  they  too  are  spherical.*  After  many  compheated 
changes,  force  caused,  or  became  radiant  hghfc,  heat,  and  mo- 
tion, Force  and  light  radiated  from  luminous  spheres,  and 
ftym  sparks  thrown  off  from  a  luminous  current. 

Another  variety  of  the  same  light  was  produced  by  passing 
the  current  along  a  stream  of  falhng  mercury,  f  Thin  as  a  wire, 
it  flowed  continuously  till  the  electric  current  took  the  same 
path,  and  then  the  stream  burst  and  shone.  Globules  and 
jets  of  vapour  dashed  outwards,  driven  by  radiation.  This 
hght  has  a  strange  ghastly  colour,  and  the  spectrum  is  peculiar ; 
the  breath  of  it  is  poison,  so  it  has  to  be  shown  thi-ough  a 
glass  ;  the  fumes  condense  on  the  glass,  and  obscure  the 
light,  as  earth-light  is  hidden  by  the  earth's  crust  By  these 
electric  lights  all  the  chemical  and  other  results  of  photo- 
graphy are  produced.  One  furnace-fire  was  a  source  of  rays : 
rays  took  many  shapes  :  light,  heat,  cold,  waves,  sound,  elec- 
'  Miiy  27,  1863.     Holmes'  light.  f  Way's  light. 
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tricity  ;  galvanic,  magnetic,  and  clieuiiual  action ;  aotiiiiaiii, 
fusion,  sublimation,  motion,  condensation,  freezing,  repulsion, 
attraction,  work,  and  recording  forms,  were  aH  found  at  this 
one  focus — this  one  luminous  point  in  a  maze  of  engines — 
thi?  source  of  rays. 

The  forms  resulted  from  the  turning  of  a  wheel ;  from 
force,  from  a  spark,  and  from  human  will ;  for  the  action 
stopped  when  the  steam  was  turned  off  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

From  these  engines,  and  tiieir  work,  it  appears  that  radia- 
tion and  gravitation  are  mechanical  powers  which  men  can 
set  to  move  and  shape  gases,  fluids,  and  solids,  including  all 
matters  yet  found  in  the  earth  or  in  meteorites,  and  all  those 
which  spectrum  analysis  has  found  in  the  suu.  In  the  de- 
partment of  machinery  in  motion,  gi'avitation  and  light,  foi^ce 
and  human  will,  could  he  seen  through  an  incompreliensihle 
maze  of  engines  :'■ — without  knowing  all  that  sprang  from  one 
thought,  and  all  that  made  it  grow,  this  much  could  be  seen. 
The  source  of  motion,  the  origin  of  force,  is  out  of  reach  ;  but 
through  all  the  tangled  mazes  of  the  incomprehensible  engines 
which  move  in  space,  gravitation  and  light,  force  and  Divine 
will,  may  be  seen  even  with  dazzled  eyes. 

One  remote  cause  of  motion  seems  to  be  in  rays  of  light. 

A  certain  clever  maker  of  iilters  used  to  attract  custom  by 
filling  his  windows,  near  Temple-Bar  and  in  Eegent  Street, 
with  all  manner  of  quaint  waterworks.  One  contrivance  was 
a  fountain,  on  which  a  striped  ball  hung  suspended  under  a 
glass  shade.  It  hung  on  one  side  of  the  water-pillar,  it  turned 
horizontally  round  about  it,  and  while  it  turned  slowly  witli 
the  sun,  or  "  widershins,"  as  tlie  case  might  be,  it  also  whirled 
rapidly  about  an  axis  of  its  own,  which  changed  place  con- 
tinually, but  apparently  on  a  definite  system.  Tcriiaps  tlie 
poles  changed  also.     The  ball  had  tlu'ee  distinct  movements 
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at  least :— rotation  about  its  axis,  re\oliition  of  axis  about  the 
axis  of  tlie  fountain,  and  revolution  of  jioles  aliout  some  un- 
known point  or  points.  Besides  tbese,  the  ball  and  the  foun- 
tain revolved  about  the  axis  of  the  earth  once  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  the  earth  and  this  little  satellite  have  been  round 
the  sun  many  times  since  the  satellite  was  first  observed  near 
Temple-Bar,  more  than  ten  years  ago.  In  these  n^ons 
the  ground  is  shaken  by  heavy  traffle ;  the  engine  was  dis- 
turbed, and  the  ball  fell  now  and  then,  "When  it  did  the 
fountain  rose  higher,  struck  and  spread  upon  the  dome  of 
the  shade,  flowed  down  the  walls  of  it  into  a  marble  cup, 
and  into  a  pit,  where  it  disappeared.  Like  the  water,  the 
ball  fell  into  this  miniature  crater  and  rolled  to  the  bottom  of 
it ;  but  there  it  fell  against  the  fountain,  which  rose  through 
a  tiny  brass  pipe  in  the  midst  of  the  pit.  Struck  on  one 
side,  tlie  rolling  ball  rolled  the  other  way  ;  it  turned  hko  a 
whipped  top,  and  it  soon  rose  again  whirling,  because  one  side 
of  it  was  lifted  faster  than  the  other  side  fell  It  whirled  as 
the  water  circulated  from  the  fountain  in  the  middle  towards 
the  wet  circumference  where  streams  flawed  down ;  and  it 
rose  slowly  to  a  place  where  attraction  and  repulsion  were 
nearly  ecLual,  and  there  it  hung  balancing.  It  rose  or  fell 
an  inch  or  two  when  the  engine  was  disturbed,  oi  when  it 
was  shaken  too  much  the  ball  fell  inta  the  cup  ;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  ball  has  kept  its  place  for  many  years. 
To  watch  it  was  pleasant  pastime  for  a  law  student  who  studied 
sparks,  but  never  could  see  the  beauty  of  "  scintilla  juris." 

Apparently  that  engine  was  worked  by  a  single  force, 
divided  and  diverted  so  as  to  make  it  act  like  two  opposing 
forces.  It  was  a  "  gravitation  engine."  The  fountain  rose 
because  water  in  falling  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  pushed 
water  in  a  bent  pipe  out  of  the  way,  and  drove  it  up.     So 
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tlio  foTiutain  was  repelled  by  the  earth's  attraction  turned 
back  by  tlie  engineer  who  had  learaed  to  manage  this  force. 
But  some  other  force  had  lifted  the  weight ;  so  this  engine 
worked  by  two  forces,  and  the  sun's  rays  helped  the  earth's 
rays  to  lift  the  ball  when  it  fell.  The  hand  which  winds  it 
up  moves  a  clock,  so  light  made  this  fountain  play. 

The  ball  whirled  for  the  same  reasons,  but  the  man  who 
made  it  whirl  could  not  comprehend  its  movements,  and  no 
man  does. 

One  of  the  best  mathematicians  of  the  day  is  wont  to 
encourage  and  amaze  "  young  men  from  the  country"  by 
showing  them,  at  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  physics, 
a  series  of  mechanical  tricks  which  are  explained  by  known 
laws  of  force  expressed  in  numbers,  or  in  symbols  which 
mean  numbers.  His  climax  ia  to  spin  an  egg-shell — a  hollow 
oval  with  a  big  end  and  a  little  one — upon  a  fountain,  with  this 
comment: — "All  the  mathematicians  that  ever  were  caimot 
explain  that."  Xevertheless  the  youngest  members  of  the 
class  dehght  to  repeat  the  experiment,  chiefly  because  of  the 
splash.  They  can  reproduce  the  movements  without  fail,  and 
they  can  perceive  without  much  effort  that  the  force  which 
works  this  engine  is  the  converging  force  which  makes  a  stone 
fall,  and  stretches  a  plumb-line  at  every  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  ;  but  behind  that  force  is  the  other  which  raised  the 
weight — -and  it  is  light. 

If  so  many  different  movements  result  from  movement 
towards  one  point,  and  from  the  action  of  one  force,  two 
opposite  forces  may  do  complicated  work.  If  experiment 
precedes  the  full  explanation  of  it,  the  most  ignorant  may 
try  wliat  forces  will  do  with  matter ;  for  the  wisest  can  do  no 
more  when  he  gets  to  unknown  gi'ound. 

Learned  geographer's,  geologists,  and  I'iiiuoiis  imvigtitors, 
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lately  met  to  settle  the  best  route  towards  the  North  Pole.  They 
differed  as  to  the  route,  but  all  agreed  that  the  pole  might  be 
reached.  Their  question  turned  on  the  movements  of  ice 
floating  in  a  revolving  citcumpolar  sea.  The  best  route  for  a 
ship  is  where  the  sea  is  most  open,  the  best  for  a  sledge  where 
ice  is  most  compact ;  and  that  question  turns  on  the  movements 
oS  floating  ice,  on  the  law  of  its  growth,  and  on  the  shape  of  the 
cup  which  holds  it.  The  worst  route  for  a  ship  would  be  to  start 
about  lat.  36°  10'  N.,  long.  39°  W.,  where  the  last  iceberg  was 
seen  (chap,  xliii.),  and  to  sail  over  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  ice  abounds,  up  either  coast  of  Greenland,  against  the 
Arctic  Current,  through  heavy  ice  there.  The  best  would  be  to 
sail  after  the  warm  Equatorial  Gulf  Stream,  past  England  and 
Scandinavia,  to  Spitzbergen,  and  seek  for  open  water  beyond. 
It  has  been  found  in  that  direction  (vol  i.  p.  363).  If  the  ice 
which  drifts  past  to  the  west  of  Iceland  comes  out  of  the  arctic 
basin,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  an  equal  open  space 
somewhere  in  the  basin,  and  the  most  probable  place  for  such 
an  opening  is  near  the  centre  of  revolution,  which  is  the  North 
Pole.  This  was  an  important  subject ;  but  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  able  speakers,  in  addressing  a  grave  assemblage,  com- 
pared the  Arctic  Ocean  to  a  whirling  mop.  A  great  authority, 
who  thus  compared  great  things  with  small,  encouraged  one 
who  compared  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  a  top  and  a  whirling  mop 
in  chap,  xxvii.,  to  venture  further  on  the  same  path.  The  moat 
^orant  may  try  experiments,  even  though  he  must  leave 
their  explanation  to  those  who  are  better  informed. 

A  trundling  mop  is  an  old  and  apt  illustration  of  pure  cen- 
trifugal force.  If  turned  slowly  it  makes  little  splash ;  if  rapidly 
whirled,  water  radiates  from  it,  spreading  in  rings  of  spray; 
each  drop  sets  off  at  a  tangent  to  some  circle  described  about 
the  axis  of  the  whirling  mass,  by  some  part  of  it  which  holds 
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on  to  the  rest  witli  a  firmer  grip.  But  when  the  mop  spins 
as  a  carriage-wheel  turns,  vertically,  drops  do  not  follow 
straight  paths.  The  centre  which  attracts  is  not  in  this 
centre  of  rotation  and  centrifugal  force,  hut  in  tlie  earth's 
centre  ;  so  each  drop  describes  a  different  curve  when  a  mop 
is  trundled  vertically.  The  man  who  can  calculate  the 
paths  of  these  projectiles  must  he  an  able  mathematician ; 
but  any  child  can  make  the  projectiles  draw  part  of  their 
own  curved  paths,  and  so  take  a  practical  lesson  in  the  laws 
of  force. 

At  page  96,  voL  i.,  is  a  drawing  made  by  a  drop  of  ink 
ou  a  block  of  wood.  The  engraver  cut  away  the  bare  sur- 
face and  left  the  rest.  From  the  shape  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  fluid  moved,  to  see  that  these  drops  struck  the  target  on 
which  they  splashed,  fairly,  at  right  angles  to  the  plana  In 
fact,  they  fell  upon  a  block  laid  horizontally  to  catch  them, 
which  was  moved  aside  a  short  way  to  make  room  for 
each  new  drop.  If,  instead  of  thus  striking  a  plane  at  right 
angles,  a  drop  strikes  it  sideways,  it  takes  another  shape, 
which  gives  like  information  as  to  movements  and  directions 
of  force.  To  make  moi'e  woodcuts  of  this  kind  would  be 
waste  of  trouble  and  cash,  for  anyone  may  drop  ink  from 
a  tube  and  slope  white  paper  at  various  angles  to  see  the 
effect. 

A  drop  is  spherical,  and  if  it  bo  laid  on  paper  it  draws  its 
own  section,  and  dries  a  round  spot.  If  it  falls  it  takes  a  new 
shape;  it  becomes  a  star  if  it  hits  fair ;  an  oval  Uko  a  leaf 
with  prickles  round  the  edge  if  it  hits  the  snrface  obliquely. 
The  falling  drops  threw  off  little  drops,  and  some  of  these 
are  shown  in  the  cut. 

The  faster  it  moves,  and  the  more  it  hits  sideways,  the 
longer  is  the  oval.     The  drop  is  moving  both  along  the  sur- 
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face  and  towards  it ;  so,  wheu  it  moves  fast,  and  hits  a  sui- 
i'ace  at  a  very  sniaR  inclination,  a  drop  becomes  a  very  long 
oval,  with  a  line  and  a  dot  in  front.  So  far  a  drop  recorded 
one  vertical  movement  and  one  reflection — a  movement  caused 
by  the  direct  force  which  makes  it  fall,  and  a  reflection  from 
the  paper.  A  fluid  may  then  be  made  to  draw  diagrams  of 
its  own  movements,  and  to  record  the  action  of  forces. 

In  the  case  of  a  mop,  turning  like  a  carriage-wheel, 
fluid  projectiles  are  moved  by  two  forces  at  least :  by  centrifu- 
gal force,  which  projects  them  at  a  tangent  to  a  circle,  described 
vertically  about  an  axis  of  rotation  ;  and  by  the  earth's  gra- 
vitation, which  may  be  taken  to  act  perpendicularly  in  ver- 
tical parallel  lines.  The  curves  which  result  may  be  learned 
by  trundling  a  mop  near  to  a  wall;  by  watching  mud 
drops  thrown  by  wheels  against  carriage  windows ;  by 
studying  mud  upon  house  windows  or  walls  in  a  street 
through  which  carriages  pass.  Some  years  ago  a  French 
philosopher  invented  a  very  clever  toy  caUed  the  gj'ro- 
scope,  fram  which,  amongst  other  things,  a  taste  for  spinning 
tops  grew.  One  man  furnished  the  public  with  "patent 
metal  tops,"  copied  from  a  Japanese  pattern,  and  he  made  a 
small  fortune.  These  tops  were  set  to  draw  as  soon  as  they 
appeared.  To  get  mop  curves  a  hole  was  made  in  a  white- 
washed wall,  and  a  metal  top  was  spun  vertically,  so  that  it 
whirled  near  the  wall.  A  saucer  of  ink  was  placed  under  it, 
and  raised  tiU  it  covered  the  whirling  edge.  The  result  was 
a  diagram  more  than  six  feet  wide,  wliich  showed  at  a  glance 
how  movement  along  straight  lines —tangents  drawn  from  the 
circumference  of  a  revolving  wheel  at  right  angles  to  a  spoke 
— gradually  bent  into  movements  towards  the  earth's  centre. 
Thousands  of  drops  drew  as  many  diagrams  on  the  wall.  It 
would  cost  a  lifetime  to  calculate  curves  which  fluid  projec- 
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liles  draw  in  a  moment.  There  they  remain,  curves  drawn  in 
all  angles  which  two  straight  lines  will  make  in  one  plane — 
curves  which  vary  as  the  projecting  force  varied  in  direction 
and  intensity.  Two  forces  drew  these  digrams,  but  they  did 
not  oppose  each  other  directly.     Something  more  was  wanted. 

Some  of  these  tops  will  spin  for  ten  minutes.  When  spun 
horizontally,  projectiles  are  not  so  much  disturbed  by  the 
earth's  attraction.  Lines  drawn  by  them  cur\'e  downwards, 
like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella  ;  but  they  are  not  bent  sidewise. 
A  top  with  a  disc  of  paper  on  it  was  spun  in  a  concave  lens 
to  keep  it  on  one  spot,  and  a  sheet  of  cardboard  was  placed 
horizontally,  so  that  the  edge  of  a  circular  hole  in  the  middle 
of  it  was  close  below  the  edge  of  the  disc.  Ink  dropped  on 
whhiing  paper  was  thrown  off,  and  fell  on  the  cardboard 
oblicLuely.  The  result  was  a  diagi'am  in  which  thousands  of 
minute  drops  had  become  as  many  long  ovals,  with  long  lines 
in  front.  A  ruler  laid  on  any  one  of  these  touched  the  edge 
of  the  disc  of  paper,  when  it  was  pasted  over  the  hole  in 
which  it  had  revolved.  So  far  the  experiment  only  demon- 
strated the  well-known  effuets  of  centrifugal  force  on  projectiles. 
This  diagram  was  drawn  by  two  forces  ;  but  by  forces  acting 
in  different  planes.     Something  more  was  still  wanted. 

The  first  puint  to  be  illut-trated,  if  possible,  was  the  action 
of  two  forces — one  pure  centrifugal  force,  the  other  a  force 
acting  from  the  centre  of  a  revolving  wheel,  as  a  volcano  at 
the  eq^uator  acts  on  projectiles,  along  rays.  The  top,  with  a 
disc  of  papier,  was  spun  as  before,  and  a  drop  of  black  ink  was 
allowed  to  fall  on  it  near  the  centre.  It  described  branching 
spirals  from  E.to"W.  as  it  moved  to  thecircumference,  and  itflew 
off  at  tangents  from  W,  to  E.  when  it  got  to  the  edge  and  was 
scattered  there.  Drops  of  red  ink  were  then  sc^uirted  at  the  edge 
of  the  disc  from  a  point  near  the  centre,  with  a  syringe.     In 
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this  case  the  red  m\  was  driven  by  two  foi-ces — by  one  wliich 
drove  it  away  from  the  centre  along  a  spoke ;  by  anothei' 
which  tended  to  throw  it  at  right  angles  to  a  spoke  ;  and  drops 
of  red  ink  showed  the  direction  in  which  they  were  moving 
when  they  fell  on  the  plana  A  ruler  laid  on  a  red  drop  did 
not  always  make  a  tangent  to  the  disc,  as  it  did  when  laid  on 
a  black  drop.  Within  a  parallelogram  drawn  upon  a  tangent 
and  a  ray,  the  red  lines  converged  upon  the  end  of  the  ray 
along  which  the  red  ink  was  projected. 

The  aim  of  this  spinning  was  to  get  opposing  forces  to  act 
in  one  plane  ; — centrifugal  and  centripetal,  radiating  and  con- 
verging forces : — and  gravitation,  still  acted  at  right  angles 
to  the  other  two.     Some  other  expedient  was  still  wanted. 

The  woodcut  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  disc  of  paper,  on  which 
black  and  red  ink  drew  curves,  as  described  above.  The 
shaded  border  is  red.  The  drops  are  fac-similes  of  drops 
which  were  projected  by  discs,  but  to  bring  them  within  the 
size  of  a  page  they  were  cut  out,  and  pasted  on  lines  which 
touch  points  on  the  disc,  at  which  drops  aimed  from  consi- 
derable distances. 

A  drop  of  black  ink  fell  at  A,  and  described  the  spiral 
figures  in  travelling  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of 
the  revolving  disc  of  paper.  One  portion  of  the  drop  travelled 
to  W,  making  a  turn  and  a  half,  and  it  was  projected  towards 

B.  There,  if  the  centre  of  attraction  had  also  been  the  centre 
of  revolution,  the  drop  would  have  been  attracted  towards  C. 
If,  instead  of  falling  on  the  paper  at  B,  it  had  returned  to 

C,  the  path  described  would  have  been  a  cur\'e  drawn  within 
the  angle  W  B  C. 

A  drop  of  red  ink  was  projected  at  R  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  E  2,  and  part  of  it  travelled  to  E  3.     If  it  had 
VOL.  II.  2  G 
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returned  to  R  i,  the  curve  described  would  have  been  con- 
tained within  the  angle  E  2,  3,  4 

The  first  might  be  called  a  trundling  mop  curve  ;  for  it  is 
a  result  of  centrifugal  force  and  gravitation.  The  second  is  a 
result  of  three  forces,  and  one  was  on  a  ray. 

From  thia  diagram  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  stone  pro- 
jected vertically  from  a  volcano  at  the  equator  does  not  move 
off  at  a  tangent  to  the  circle  described  about  the  earth's  axis 
by  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  moves  off  on  a  line  which 
divides  the  right  angle  made  by  a  tangent  and  ray.  If  the 
radial  and  tangential  foixses  produced  ecLual  velocities,  the  line 
■would  divide  the  right  angle  eq^ually,  and  the  stone  would  set 
off  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  eastwards. 
But  at  every  point  in  its  flight,  a  stone  is  pulled  sideways 
by  the  earth's  attraction,  as  a  drop  of  mud  is  pulled  down 
when  thrown  up  by  a  can'iage-wheel.  In  mop-curves  drawn 
on  a  wall  straight  lines  are  bent  by  gravitation.  The  straight 
line  is  bent  into  a  curve.  In  the  case  supposed  the  curve 
described  is  a  result  of  radiation,  centrifugal  force,  and 
gravitation — a  combination  of  force  acting  in  three  different 
directions  :  1,  from  centre  towards  circumference ;  2,  from  cir- 
eumfeivnce  at  a  tangent  in  the  direction  of  revolution  W  R 
E  ;  and  3,  from  cireumference  towards  the  common  centre  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  In  drawing  this  second  diagram, 
two  of  these  forces  acted  in  the  horizontal  plane ;  the  third  at 
right  angles  to  that  plane.  The  object  aimed  at  was  to  get 
forces  to  act,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  action  of  rays  opposed 
by  another  force.  A  volcanic  bomb  describes  a  curve  like  any 
other  prcjectile  cast  in  the  same  direction  with  equal  force  : 
the  path  of  every  prcjectile  is  matter  of  calculation  and 
of  speculation  till  the  experiment  is  tried  ;  but  without  cal- 
culation, it  seems  plain  that  a  bullet  aimed  at  the  zenith  point 
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ficom  the  equator  ought  to  fall  to  the  west  of  the  guu  ;  from 
either  pole  into  the  guu ;  from  any  intermediate  latitude  to 
the  west,  and  at  some  pla«e  further  from  the  nearest  pole 
than  the  starting-point — south  or  north  : — and  west. 

In  the  diagram,  p.  450,  a  drop  travelled  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference  of  a  disc  of  paper  revolving  horizontally  in 
the  direction  W  E  E,  as  the  plane  of  the  ec[uator  does.  Ink 
travelled  fmm  A  through  W  to  B,  and  would  have  moved 
towards  C  in  the  direction  +,  if  attracted  towards  the  centre. 
The  point  A  also  moved  in  the  same  direction  ahout  the  axis. 
But  in  travelling  on  the  revolving  disc  from  A  to  W,  the  ink 
described  a  backward  curve.  The  paper  and  every  point  upon 
it,  and  ink  adhering  to  it,  moved  WEE,  but  ink  rolling  along 
the  paper  as  a  bullet  flies  through  the  atmosphere  moved  E  E 
W.  It  reached  a  lai^er  circle  on  which  pohits  moved  faster, 
at  each  stage. 

A  drop  of  ink  falls  perpendicularly.  It  may  be  so  dropped 
as  to  move  towards  the  axis  of  a  disc  revolving  vertically  in 
the  direction  WEE.  In  moving  from  circumference  to  centre, 
it  moves  forward  with  the  paper,  but  it  describes  a  curve  in 
the  backward  direction  E  E  W,  because  the  paper  moves  faster 
in  the  opposite  direction  WEE.  As  the  first  curve  was  drawn 
in  the  direction  W  throughout,  the  ink  always  lagged  behind 
the  paper.  But  if  paper  moved  faster  than  ink,  the  point  A 
won  the  race  :  the  gun  beat  the  buUet ;  it  could  not  return 
to  A,  but  to  some  point  behind  it,  or  to  the  west< 

A  drop  of  ink  fcR  perpendicularly  upon  the  point  A,  and 
a  drop  thrown  up  through  the  axis  would  return  into  it.  Its 
own  centrifugal  force  does  not  disturb  the  path  of  a  rifled  shot. 
Between  the  equator  and  poles  of  a  globe,  as  many  discs  revolve 
as  there  are  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  At  lat.  45°, 
the  plane  of  revolution  and  a  plumb-line  make  an  angle  of  45°. 
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A  stone  aimed  at  tho  zenith,  driven  in  the  direction  R  by  a 
r-ay-force,  is  subjected  throiighout  its  coui'se  to  the  centrifugal 
force,  which  acts  in  the  direction  T  E,  or  towards  the  equator. 


If  this  PUIS  rang  be  ii^ht  tht  1  nge  t  bloje  of  cones  of  eru[>- 
tion  m  the  nortliLrn  henusphere  ought  to  le  scuth  and  west 
of  the  chief  enters  and  m  the  southern  hemisphere  t«  the 
noifch  ind  webt  Polai  ice  after  pissing  bpitzl  crgen  goes  not 
to  Archangel,  louthx^ards  but  towards  bt  Johns  Newfound- 
land, it  soniPthinir  likt  a  tangent  to  the  circle  of  lit  80°.  It 
^oes  south  iiil  also  wtstwirds  It  desciibes  t  1  ackward 
rur\p 

The  sime  reis  ni!^  lul^'-"'  ^  \okim  Lonibs  Ink,  in 
moving  from  the  centre  t  wirds  the  circumference  >f  paper, 
revolving  m  the  directi  n  "W  E  E  described  the  curve  A  W. 
Lava  shaped  itself  into  like  cur\fs  in  the  spet,imens  at  p.  379. 
Nos  1  and  2  revolved  m  the  direction  ^\   R  E   No  3  in  the 
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direction  E  B  W.  Tlie  core  and  crust  make  backward  curves 
(ill  the  impreaaion),  like  the  curve  A  W  in  the  diagram,  p.  450. 
The  longest  axis  of  chambers,  and  many  systems  of  chambers 
in  concentric  layers,  have  the  same  curved  arrangement.  If 
the  eartli  has  a  like  structure,  a  majority  of  craters  ought  to  be 
found  to  the  west  of  the  chief  cones  of  eruption  at  the 
eq^uator;  in  the  northern  heniispliereto  the  soutli  and  west ;  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  to  the  nortli  and  west.  Oval  craters 
ought  to  have  Hke  bearings  for  their  longest  axes  ;  and  most 
of  the  matter  thrown  out  ought  to  be  found  on  that  side. 

In  fact,  the  longest  slope  of  Etna  is  to  the  south  of  the 
li:^hest  point,  and  most  of  the  matter  thrown  out  is  to  the 
south,  and  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  which  cuts  the  highest 
crater  (15"  E.) 

The  longest  slope  of  tlie  cone  of  Vesuvius  is  towards  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  about  S.  55°  W.  of  the  crater,  and  the  broken 
ring  of  Somma  is  open  to  the  south-west 

The  long  axis  of  Hecla,  lat.  64°  K.,  bears  about  S.  60°  W. 
The  broken  crater  is  open  in  that  direction,  and  the  last  stream 
of  lava  e'^caped  on  that  side  and  fl  we  1  that  way 

At  Krabh  oi  Xiafla  P(j°  N  the  1  igest  si  je  i&  to  the 
south  ind  west  Acti\e  waiei  craters  ani  the  lateat  la'ii 
streams  ire  t  the  southwest  cf  tie  hj,hLst  pcmt  an!  thit 
is  a  i-emnant  of  a  lai^e  critei  Ir  ken  down  on  the  south  wc&t 

The  longest  si  pe  of  Smjfell  has  bimilar  heaiin  s  '^  80 
AV.,  nparht  C5   N     (See  mai   \ol  i  p  <*'i) 

So  far  as  memory  and  lough  notes  an!  sketches  sei\e 
this  rule  holds  ood  foi  ill  the  lii^e  ci iters  noticed  in  Itt. 
land.  Broken  ciaters  on  shoie  ire  ojen  tj  the  eveiing  sun 
like  the  Fi-vefjoid  Ihe  eastern  cd^e  of  the  ciitci  which 
is  the  muzzle  of  tlie  gun  is  al'^o  hi^hc^t  Tlicie  lig  guns 
are  not  timed  at  the  zenith   1  nt  at  some  fomt  to  the  ^  uth 
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and  west  of  it ;  and  charges  of  small  shot  fired  from  them 
have  fallen  chiefly  to  the  south  and  M^est  of  the  tubes  from 
which  they  were_thrown. 

So  far,  personal  observations  and  experiments  agree,  and 
make  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  theory.  Laws  of  force 
apply  to  matter  above  the  earth,  and  within  it ;  to  nebiilie 
and  to  worlds,  to  atmospheres  and  oceans,  and  to  fluids  under 
crusts  ;  and  to  mops,  maps,  and  tops  when  they  spin. 

Bodies  propelled  by  rays  must  obey  the  same  laws  which 
govern  bullets  ;  and  volcanic  mountains  are  chiefly  built  of 
projectiles  shot  from  the  earth  through  tubes  by  rays  of  force. 

Since  these  pages  were  first  printed,  many  rude  experi- 
ments above-mentioned  have  been  repeated  with  good  machi- 
nery used  in  polishing  optical  instruments,  and  similar  fine 
work.* 

Some  eastern  artist  engraved  certain  curves  on  tho  sun  in 
tlie  astronomical  symbol  copied  vol.  i  p.  31.  A  board  was 
made  to  turn  W.  S.  R  N.,  in  the  same  direction  aa  the  sun, 
the  earth,  and  the  solar  system,  that  is  against  the  hands  of  a 
watch  when  the  face  is  to  the  pole-star. 

1.  A  sheet  of  paper  was  nailed  on  the  board,  drops  of  ink 
were  placed  near  tho  centre,  and  the  board  was  turned.  The 
ink  drew  curved  rays,  bent  as  they  are  in  the  symbol  As  a 
potter's  wheel  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  human  inventions,  pet- 
haps  this  method  of  drawing  diagrams  is  old. 

2.  A  proof  of  the  map  p.  232,  vol  i.,  was  placed  with  the 
pole  in  the  centre  of  revolution.  Drops  of  ink  were  placed 
within  five  degrees  of  the  pole,  and  the  engine  was  started. 
A  drop  placed  at  90°  K  followed  the  arctic  current  on  the 
map,  touching  southern  capes  in  Spitzbergen  and  the  western 

*  I  itm  indebted  to  Messia.  C.  and  F.  Darker,  of  9  Paradise  How,  laiubetli, 
for  permission  to  nse  fJieir  machinciy.     April  13,  1865. 
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point  of  Iceland.  A  drop  placed  at  120"  E.  described  the 
curve  assigned  to  the  Baltic  Current.  It  touched  the  northern 
end  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  the  Waranger  Fjord,  crossed  Scandina- 
via, skirted  the  western  coast,  and  passed  Scotland  from  the 
Moray  Firth  to  Barra.  A  third  drop  placed  180°  E.  passed 
over  the  southern  end  of  Ifovaya  Zemlya,  and  would  have 
crossed  the  south  of  England  if  a  fold  in  the  paper  had  not 
spoiled  the  curve. 

3.  A  proof  of  the  map  at  tlie  end  of  voL  i.  was  fixed  with 
a  drop  of  ink  on  the  pole,  and  spun.  It  took  great  speed  to 
start  this  drop,  hut  when  it  did  move  it  drew  curves  which 
closely  resemble,  but  do  not  coincide  with,  curves  drawn  by 
hand  on  the  stone  from  which  the  map  was  printed. 

4.  To  test  the  effect  of  speed,  three  drops  in  succession 
were  placed  on  the  centre,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  whirled  thrice 
at  different  rates.  The  curves  were  not  the  same,  but  very 
like,  and  it  seemed  that  the  ink  had  started  from  different 
circles. 

5.  To  test  the  effect  of  distance  from  the  centre,  a  tow  of 
drops  were  placed  on  a  line  on  a  sheet  of  section  paper.  All 
the  curves  differed.  A  second  tow  was  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and  the  paper 
was  turned  the  opposite  way.  Reverse  curves  crossed  near 
the  bisection  of  two  of  the  four  right  angles.  Tlie  figures 
produced  were  heart-shaped,  or  like  the  ace  of  spades.  Those 
which  started  Irom  the  furthest  points  were  least  bent 

6.  A  speed  of  1200  revolutions  in  the  minute  gave  like 
results. 

7.  Opposite  curves  were  made  with  a  pencil  by  ruling  a  line 
against  a  ruler,  from  circumference  to  centre,  and  onwards 
from  centre  to  circumference  (see  chap,  xxvii.) 

As  regai'ds  a  fixed  line,  the  path  of  the  ink  was  a  ray  bent 
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forward  by  friction  against  the  paper ;  as  regards  a  moving 
radius,  it  was  in  a  ray  bent  backwards  by  inert  resistance. 

As  ink  moved  on  whirling  maps,  so  a  bit  of  floating  ice 
revolves  with  the  earth  and  makes  a  curve  south-eastwards 
on  some  imaginary  fixed  line  amongst  the  stars  :  it  is  caiiied 
round  by  friction,  and  repelled  by  centrifi^l  force.  As 
regards  the  meridian  on  the  earth's  crust,  the  ice  describes  a 
backward  curve  south-westwards,  as  ink  did  on  the  maps. 
Some  eastern  astronomer  described  like  curves  on  the  sun's 
disc :  they  are  repeated  on  ancient  sculptured  stones  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  something  like  the  curves  drawn  by  Maury  (vol.  i. 
p.  28)  have  heen  found  in  photographs  of  the  sun  (end  of  vol.  ii.) 

Centrifugal  force  acts  along  a  ray,  fram  the  centre  towards 
the  circumference  of  a  revolving  plane,  and  friction  bends  the 
ray  forwards. 

Sticky  gum  water  dropped  on  a  top  spreads  along  rays, 
and  the  path  described  by  each  separate  drop  is  but  little 
bent.  The  paper  holds  it  fast,  and  carries  it  round  tiU.  it  gets 
to  the  edge.  There  it  fljes  off  at  a  tangent,  at  right  angles  to 
its  path  on  the  paper.  Ink,  which  is  more  fluid  and  less  sticky, 
radiates,  but  the  rays  are  more  bent  forward  when  the  fluid 
is  sticky.  The  paper  slips  past  and  under  fluid ;  and  air, 
which  also  radiates  from  the  axis  at  slower  rates,  holds  ink 
back.  The  path  of  ink  on  the  paper  is  more  hent  In 
both  cases  the  last  course  along  a  tangent  is  derived  from 
two  movements :  one  along  a  ray,  the  other  about  an  axis. 
The  paper  which  holds  together  makes  most  turns,  thongh 
urged  hy  the  same  force  which  also  m^s  gum  and  ink  and 
air  away  from  the  spindle  of  a  top. 

Tliis  may  be  shown  in  many  ways.  A  shallow  round  card- 
board box  with  upright  sides  was  fixed  on  a  top  and  spun 
with  it.     Burning  sealing-wax  dropped  in  took  various  shapes 
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as  it  cooled  and  hardened.  Part  of  it  set  in  bent  rays,  which 
started  from  a  ring.  The  outer  crust  of  the  ling  was  irregu- 
lar. Projectiles  thrown  from  this  circular  mound  there  set  off 
at  tangents  to  the  ring,  hit  the  aide  of  the  box,  and  made 
backward  curves  where  they  stopped.  The  front  of  each 
drop  was  carried  forward,  and  the  rest  stuck  on  spots  which 
followed  the  first  spot  struck.  The  target  was  crossing  the 
line  of  fire,  so  fluid  bullets  made  long  oval  marks  on  the  up- 
right wail  of  the  box.  Any  projectile  must  curve  back  if 
east  forward  from  the  edge  of  a  revolving  disc  through  still 
air  moving  with  the  disc  ;  and  for  that  reason  volcanic  pro- 
jectiles ought  to  fall  most  on  the  western  side  of  the  crater. 

By  thus  watching  the  effect  of  rotation  on  hot  wax,  some 
notion  may  be  got  of  the  packing  of  the  earth's  viscid  and  fluid 
interior  within  a  freezing  crust  The  round  crust  formed 
in  a  ring,  and  the  fluid  was  urged  towards  it  by  pure  centri- 
fugal force.  Gravitation  acted  at  right  angles  to  this  plane  ; 
the  effect  of  the  same  force  acting  towai-ds  a  point  on  the  axis 
is  matter  of  calculation. 

Flaming  drops  of  wax  thrown  beyond  the  box  were  caught 
on  paper.  Some  which  had  cooled  were  spherical,  like  iron 
sparks  ;  others  which  had  not  cooled  so  nmch  flattened  where 
they  fell ;  and  the  long  axis  of  eacli  was  in  a  tangent  to  the 
rim  of  the  box  iu  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  In  tlie  vertical 
plane  each  projectile  described  a  curve.  Other  drops  fell  on 
water  and  froze  flat.  Their  structure  was  chambered  like 
other  hot  sparks.     Each  had  a  core  within  a  crust. 

So  far  these  movements  and  forms  were  produced  by  a 
force  which  puUed  a  string  at  a  tangent  to  the  spindle  of  a 
top,  and  by  a  radiating  force  which  fused  and  boiled  wax  ; 
and  the  last  movement  was  a  tangent  to  the  outer  circle, 
wliich  revolved  about  the  axis. 
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The  next  step  was  to  tiy  the  effect  of  rotation,  so  as  to 
test  theories  as  to  the  interior  of  hodies  which  revolve  while 
changing  from  a  flmd  to  a  solid  condition.  The  top  and  seal- 
ing-wax did  well  enough ;  but  better  machinery  did  better 
work. 

1.  A  circular  cardboard  box,  with  upright  sides,  was  spun 
with  a  mass  of  thick  wet  plaster-of-Paiis  iu  it.  The  forms 
produced  were  founded  on  bent  rays. 

2.  The  experiment  was  repeated  in  vessels  of  various 
shapes,  and  at  varying  speed.  Forms  produced  were  like  those 
which  result  from  whirling  water  in  a  glass  bottle,  but  in  this 
case  a  plaster  cast  of  the  forces  employed  was  taken.  'While 
wet,  the  plaster  was  a  reflector,  so  accurate  as  to  suggest  the 
making  of  metal  reflectors  by  the  same  process  somewhat 
modified. 

d.  An  elliptical  eardboai'd  box,  with  upright  sides  and  a 
cover,  was  nailed  on  and  spun  half  filled  witli  fluid  plaster. 
One  end  of  the  ellipse  was  three  inches  from  the  centre,  the  other 
six  inches.  The  long  diameter  was  nine  inches,  tlie  short  one  six. 
When  the  plaster  had  set  most  of  it  was  found  at  the  ends.  A 
circle  described  about  the  centre  of  revolution  touched  the 
base  of  a  curved  wall,  which  reached  the  lid  and  filled  the  most 
distant  end.  At  the  other  end  was  another  wall :  it  was  curved 
in  plan  and  in  vertical  section,  but  not  concentric  with  the 
other  wall.  Aboiit  the  centre  of  revolution  was  a  low  moimd, 
from  which  waves  of  plaster  made  backward  curves.  Enough 
was  doue  to  prove  that  a  hollow  shell  of  fluid  may  form  inside 
a  solid  shell,  like  the  water  sphere  p.  353,  and  the  sparks, 
bombs,  and  meteorites  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  I  will 
not  even  attempt  to  name  the  curves  which  were  thus  pro- 
duced by  whirling  plaster-of-Paris  while  it  was  setting,  but 
immediate  causes  were  plain  enough.     Centrifugal  and  cen- 
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tripetal  forces,  an  engine,  and  a  man's  hand  turning  a  crank, 
were  links  in  the  chain  ;  but  powers  which  move  planets 
were  in  that  small  train  of  whirling  wheels. 

The  aim  of  all  these  devices  was  to  see  light  through 
engines.  For  lack  of  mental  machinery  with  which  to  cal- 
culate the  effects  of  ray-force,  machinery  in  motion  was  set 
to  draw  diagrams  and  build  models.  But  soriie  other  expe- 
dient was  still  wanting  to  show  the  action  of  rays. 
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CHAPTER    LVIII. 

FORCE — MOVEMENT — WOKK^FORM. 

In  the  last  chapter  various  rude  expedients,  used  for  li 
the  effects  of  rays  and  rotation,  were  described,  Tii  preceding 
chaptei-s  attempts  were  made  to  show  that  certain  forms  and 
movements  result  from  certain  forms  of  force.  It  has  now 
to  he  shown  that,  under  certain  conditions,  radiation  causes 
rotation,  and  forma  which  result  from  that  fonn  of  force. 

Blazing  wax  dropped  on  water  cools  suddenly,  and  the 
mass  radiates.  It  throws  off  streams  of  vapour,  and  the 
recoil  moves  the  parent  mass.  If  the  eruption  caused  hy 
radiation  moves  off  from  the  centre  westwards,  the  mass 
moves  east.  When  the  eruption  is  at  a  tangent  to  the  cir- 
cumference, or  at  any  angle  less  than  a  right  angle  to  the 
tangent,  the  parent  mass  turns  on  its  axis.  In  this  case,  the 
movement  only  lasts  for  an  instant,  but  it  proves  that  a  cool- 
ing mass  may  be  made  to  rotate  by  a  force  which  radiates 
from  within. 

Camphor  set  alight  and  afloat  runs  about  on  water,  and  it 
radiates  while  it  hums.  Gutta-peiTha,  varnish  of  various 
sorts,  and  many  substances,  move  about  when  heated  and 
free  to  move.  If  any  substance  will  float  and  hold  together, 
and  yet  part  with  some  portion  of  its  mass  at  a  low  heat,  this 
action  would  be  better  shown  by  it. 

One  substance  of  this  kind  whirls.     Collodion  kept  for  a 
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long  time  in  an  ill-corked  bottle  turns  intx)  a  biittle  jelly.  It 
floats  in  water,  a  viscous  mass  in  a  toi^h  crusty  a  soft  core  of 
ether  and  collodion  in  a  shell.  As  soon  as  the  ether  begins 
to  escape,  ea«h  mass  begins  to  move.  A  temperature  of  60", 
sufficient  to  boil  ether,  sets  up  radiation,  and  ray-force  causes 
rotation.  As  soon  as  rotation  begins,  the  direction  of  the 
escape  is  determined,  and  each  mass  of  coUodion  whirls  so 
long  as  any  ether  is  left  in  it.  When  all  the  force  is  spent, 
the  sohd  remnant  sinks,  for  it  is  heavier  than  water. 

A  mass  becomes  globular  or  lenticular  at  first,  and 
moves  by  fits  and  starts.  This  is  an  effect  of  heat.  In 
hot  water,  the  mass  becomes  a  hollow  shell,  whirls  and  often 
bursts.  Placed  in  sunlight,  the  masses  whirl  rapidly  ;  small 
hollow  spheres  of  collodion  filled  with  the  vapour  of  ether 
fonn  on  the  outside  and  burst,  and  many  of  these  are  thrown 
off.  At  each  effort,  the  parent  mass  takes  a  fresh  start. 
Sometimes  it  rushes  off  whirling  in  one  direction,  while  the 
small  mass  whirls  off  the  other  way.  Generally,  each  mass 
rotates,  and  also  revolves  about  some  central  point.  Small 
masses  aie  attracted  by  large  ones,  move  towards  them  when 
they  get  near,  and  are  whirled  off  again  when  the  pace  is 
sufficient.  The  pace  slackens  gradually,  and  the  globular 
shape  often  changes  to  a  transparent  cup,  through  which 
chambers  and  globular  masses  of  fluid  collodion  and  ether 
may  still  be  seen.  After  tlie  force  seems  to  be  exhausted  in 
the  shade,  a  ray  of  sunshine  will  set  a  whole  fleet  of  tops 
spinning  faster  than  ever,  and  generally  in  the  old  direction. 
After  aboiit  a  couple  of  hours,  the  chaige  of  fluid,  in  a  lump 
as  big  as  a  bean,  is  spent.  Then  the  whirling  stops,  and  the 
hard  collodion,  shrunk  and  shrivelled  hke  a  parched  pea,  sinks. 
When  dried,  it  is  like  wrinkled  horn  This  experiment  has 
been  repeatedly  tried,  in  all  weathers,  and  always  with  like 
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results.  The  force  is  a  ray-fovce— tlie  force  of  heat  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  which  drives  ether  away  as  the  earth's  in- 
ternal heat  drives  water  out  of  Strokr,  and  lava  and  ashes  out 
of  Etna.  In  a  bright  sun  the  shadow  of  ether  is  thrown  on  the 
basin  through  water,  and  the  eruptions  can  be  watched  flowing 
outwards  in  streams  which  curve  backwards  lite  seaht^-wax 
dropped  into  a  whirling  box,  or  mk  on  a  top  {p,  450). 

A  Mke  result  ia  produced  by  pouring  collodion  into  a  cir- 
cular tray  floating  on  water.  The  vessel  sails  about  without 
apparent  reason,  and  sometimes  it  whirls.  The  mechanical 
force  which  thus  overcomes  the  friction  of  water,  and  keeps  a 
mass  whirling  for  two  hours,  would  suffice  to  spin  the  same 
mass  in  free  apace  at  a  greater  rate  ;  and  motion  once  begun 
continues  there,  if  astronomers  are  right. 

The  principle  of  this  movement,  and  the  immeihate  cause 
of  it,  are  sufficiently  plain :  to  explain  and  account  for  the 
eccentric  paths  of  bodies  of  irregular  shape,  thus  whirling  in 
water,  would  be  a  hard  task  for  any  one,  and  is  tar  too  hard  for 
a  traveller  to  attempt.  But  rules  which  gov  em  movements 
caused  by  spinning  a  top  must  also  govern  those  caused  by 
ray-force  in  whirling  collodion,  and  in  rotating  worlds. 

If  the  coUodion  turns  sunwise — south,  west ;  north,  east — 
which  it  generally  does  when  placed  in  sunlight,  it  also 
revolves  in  the  same  direction  about  some  point.  It  rotates 
sunwise  because  ether  escapes  the  other  way  at  first,  and 
probably  ether  takes  that  direction  because  the  shell  is 
thinnest  on  the  shady  side  where  the  heat  is  least,  and 
evaporation  not  so  fasti  There  seems  to  be  no  fixed  rule,  for 
it  often  turns  "  widershins,"  as  the  world  turns. 

Other  sxibstances  illustrate  this  action  of  ray-force.  Gutta- 
percha floats  on  water,  but  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  chloro- 
form sinks.    Heated  with  a  burning-glass  under  water,  a  mass 
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boils,  leaps  up,  explodes,  and  tlirows  off  small  spheres ;  some 
of  which  hang  under  the  surface,  others  rise  and  fall  again, 
others  burst  and  float  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  These 
discs  have  chambered  interiora  in  a  ring,  and  their  structure, 
thov^h  eompKcated,  is  regular.  Kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
this  substance  is  like  any  other  fluid ;  exposed  to  sunlight, 
it  grows  into  all  manner  of  c[uaint  shapes,  and  throws  off 
projectiles,  while  part  of  the  mass  evaporates,  and  the  rest 
becomes  solid.  In  these  smaU  experiments  light  acted  as 
force,  and  caused  first  radiation,  then  rotation,  and  then  pro- 
jection to  a  distance  at  angles  somewhere  between  a  tangent 
and  a  radius  in  the  plane  of  rotation,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis,  which,  in  this  case,  was  a  ray  reaching  from  the 
earth's  centre  to  LDndon. 

If  ray-force  will  cause  rotation,  any  rotating  body  will 
serve  for  illustration  ;  and  for  lack  of  better  machinery,  a  top 
was  used  to  see  the  effect  of  a  mass  rotating  in  a  fluid  at  rest. 

A  metal  top  was  spun  in  shallow  water,  so  that  the  disc 
was  in  air  and  the  spindle  sunk.  The  vessel  was  placed  on  a 
solid  base,  where  the  sun  shone  on  the  water,  and  light  reflected 
on  the  wall  showed  that  water  was  as  still  as  water  ever  is. 
The  whirling  spindle  set  up  a  system  of  waves,  which  refracted 
and  reflected  light,  and  cast  shadows.  The  top  "  hummed," 
and  while  it  did  waves  were  small  and  of  strange  foiins.  As 
the  sound  changed,  so  did  the  shape  of  the  waves.  They  were 
like  waves  which  accompany  sounds  made  by  rubbing  the 
finger  on  the  edge  of  a  glass.  Instantaneous  photography 
would  copy  these,  and  that  experiment  may  be  tried  some 
day.*  Besides  these  sound-waves,  the  top  started  others, 
which  seemed  to  set  off  at  tangents,  and  they  spread  as  rings. 

*  These  fluid  forms  are  better  defined  than  curves  which  ore  copied  in 
Band  by  vibrations  in  metal  plates. 
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Liglits  reflected  from  tliem  seemed  to  revolve  about  tlie  kip 
W.  N.  E.  S.  W. ;  while  the  spindle  turned  the  other  way, 
W,S.E.N.W.  Lif^hts  and  shadows  thrown  on  a  wall  made  ii 
complicated  pattern  of  curves,  turning  opposite  ways,  while 
they  receded  from  the  shadow  of  the  top  rapidly.  These 
were  also  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  towards  the 
centre. 

The  revolving  apindle  also  started  a  system  of  slow  cur- 
rents in  the  water.  Burning  sealing-wax  dropped  on  the  disc 
was  thrown  off,  and  fell  on  the  water.  Discs  of  wax  thrown 
off  by  the  top  floated,  and  showed  movements  at  the  surface. 
These  had  little  in  common  with  the  wave  systems.  The 
floats  moved  slowly,  in  curves,  W,  S.  E.  N.  W.,  as  the  spindle 
moved.  They  also  approached  the  spindle  with  increasing 
velocity,  passed  it  swiftly,  and  retired,  slackening  their  pace 
gradually  till  they  reached  a  limit,  when  they  returned.  They 
seemed  to  describe  elliptical  paths.  The  spindle  was  in  one 
focus,  and  the  other  moved  itiund  it,  as  the  whole  system  did, 
W.  S.  E.  N,  W. 

The  simplest  and  therefore  the  best  plan  for  showing 
these  movements  and  curves,  is  to  spin  a  metal  top  in  a  con- 
cave lens.  This  centre,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  round  tray, 
fllled  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  with  water,  keeps  the  top  near 
one  spot.  "Gold  paint"  may  he  got  at  any  artist's  shop. 
Dropped  upon  the  whirling  top,  tliis  fine  dust  is  thrown  off 
at  tangents,  and  where  it  falls  it  floats.  It  moves  round  the 
top  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  but  it  also  approaches  the 
spindle,  whirls  round  it,  and  sets  off  again.  The  nearer  a 
grain  of  dust  is  to  the  spindle,  the  faster  it  moves.  The 
pattern  produced  is  like  a  series  of  rays  bent-  baekwarfs. 
The  whole  system  is  moving  one  way,  but  the  outside  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  rest,  and  seems  to  lag  behind.     "When 
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the  lop  begins  to  lose  speed,  the  spokes  bend  the  other  way, 
forwards.  But  every  trial  gives  a  different  variety  of  the 
same  pattern ;  and  sometimes  eddies  near  the  outside  turn 
the  other  way. 

To  unravel  that  tangled  skein  of  whirling  curves  would 
be  as  hard  a  task  as  to  explain  the  movements  of  an  egg-shell 
whirling  on  a  fountain  ;  but  the  force  which  pulled  a  string 
and  spun  the  top  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  whi:;li 
made  the  puzzle,  for  the  water  was  a  mirror  before  the  top 
was  spun. 

Collodion  whirls  without  any  force  but  the  force  which 
boils  ether,  and  it  whirls  fast  in  sunlight. 

In  the  first  contrivance,  radiation  set  up  rotation  and 
kept  it  up  for  a  long  time.  In  this,  rotation  arranged  a  fluid 
and  floating  solids ;  two  opposing  forces  acted  in  one  hori- 
zontal plane,  and  the  earth's  gravitation  did  not  directly  inter- 
fere with  the  curves.  The  top  scattered  projectiles,  as  it  did 
on  the  diagrams  above  described,  but  in  this  case  they  fell 
where  they  could  move.  Some  force,  probably  friction,  at- 
tracted them  towards  the  spindle,  and  dragged  water  and 
dust  towards  one  side  of  the  turning  cylinder.  It  raised  up  a 
smaU  mound  about  it.  Centrifugal  force  drove  water  away  at 
tangents  to  the  other  sida  The  whole  moved  in  one  direction 
about  au  axis,  and  separate  parts  of  the  system  also  turned 
the  same  way  so  long  as  the  top  continued  to  ipm. 

According  to  works  on  astronomy,*  the  sun  and  the  solar 

system  also  turn  one  way.     If  seen  fiom  the  fixed  axis  of 

*  1.  They  (the  planets)  move  in  the  eame  invanible  dirtction  round  the 

sun ;  tlieir  course,  as  viewed  from  the  norfl  side  of  tli?  ecliptic,  b'-ing  contrary 

to  the  htmds  of  a  watcli 

2.  Tliey  describe  oval  or  elliptical  paths  round  the  sun — not,  however, 
differing  greatly  from  circles.     .... 

3.  Their  orbits  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  ecliptic 

6.  They  revolve  upon  their  axes  in  the  same  way  as  the  earth 
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tiie  sun  by  an  observer  with  liis  head  towards  the  north,  the 
system  would  pass  towards  the  left,  for  it  moves  as  the  hands 
of  a  watch  move  when  the  hack  of  it  is  towards  the  Great 
Bear,  or  the  face  of  it  is  turned  towards  the  Southern  Cross. 

In  this  contrivance  movements  were  similar  and  in  the 
same  direction.  When  the  top  was  spun  by  pulling  the 
string  from  the  left  side  of  the  spindle,  everything  turned 
W,  S.  E.N.W.  "against  the  sun,"  as  sailors  say,  or  "widershins." 
Radiation  caused  rotation :  rotation  spread  and  caused  re- 
volution about  an  axis.  Centrifugal  force  repelled,  but  some 
other  force  attracted  the  system,  and  it  revolved.  Systems 
of  waves  also  radiated  from  the  central  body,  and  they  seemed 
to  move  fastest  from  the  left  aide  of  it,  because  they  started 
thence,  and  were  approaching.  The  waves  moved  swiftly, 
and  did  not  interfere  with  the  other  movements. 

One  aim  of  these  and  of  many  other  similar  contrivanc(BS 
was  to  set  up  systems  of  radiating  waves,  in  order  to  watch 
their  eifect.  Light,  according  to  the  best  authoiitiea,  is  an 
effect  of  waves  analogous  to  sound-waves.  But  if  there  be 
waves  there  must  also  be  something  material  in  which  waves 
can  be  propagated.  There  is  no  sound  when  a  bell  is  struck  in 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  But  if  there  be  some 
medium  in  space  through  which  light-waves  move,  it  ought 
to  obey  the  laws  of  motion  like  any  other  material — like  air,  or 
like  watei\  If  these  waves  of  light  act  as  waves  of  force,  then 
force,  though  directed  by  a  spinning  top,  may  work  as  force 
does  when  it  radiates  from  a  whirling  star.  In  this  case  the 
waves  moved  faster  than  currents,  and  bodies  of  different 
weight  revolving  about  the  top  moved  at  different  rates  in 

6.  Agreeably  to  the  principles  of  gruTitation,  tlieir  velocity  is  grenteat  at 
tlioBe  porta  of  their  orbit  which  lie  nearest  the  aun 

Hind  quoted,  p.  13.  .^  Handbook  of  Astronomy,  by  George  F.  Chcm- 
bers,  F.R.G.S.     Londou,  1861. 
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(liffm'eQt  curves.  In  the  collodion  experiment  the  ■whiiling 
resulted  from  ray-force.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  rays 
of  force  do  accompany  rays  of  light ;  and  one  way  to  leam 
that  fact  is  the  old  path  to  a  forga 

There  sights  and  sounds  prove  that  force  is  active.  The 
sky  glows ;  the  hiss  of  steani,  the  dunt  and  thud  of  ham- 
mers, the  crash  and  clang  of  iron  bars,  the  rattle  of  wheels, 
fill  the  air  with  waves  of  discord.  Thirsty  giants  in  armour, 
with  vizors  of  steel  wire,  stand  in  a  spray  of  iron  sparks  near 
the  hammers.  They  are  of  the  class  who  are  now  on  strike, 
and  they  earn  their  high  wages,  for  their  lives  are  short,  if 
they  are  merry  while  they  last.  With  a  loud  warning  shout, 
an  eager  boy  chaises  up  with  a  white-hot,  hissing,  sputtering 
mass  of  puddled  iron  to  feed  the  hammer ;  and  it  may  be 
that  another  urchin  charges  the  other  way,  trailing  a  red  ingot 
to  feed  the  rollers.  Every  one  must  take  care  of  liimself  in 
this  den  of  fire.  A  giant  in  steel  boots  grips  the  puddler's  ball 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  with  a  dexterous  whirl  and  swing 
it  flies  glowing  through  the  air,  and  lands  on  the  anvil.  There 
it  is  crushed  and  squeezed  till  slag  flows  out  of  it  like  water 
from  a  sponge.  The  mass  is  chambered  like  some  meteorites. 
When  the  blow  coraes,  sparks  radiate  like  rays  from  a  star  ; 
and  each  in  turn  radiates  light,  heat,  and  force  ;  for  the  sparks 
hiss  when  they  touch  water,  and  they  burn  akin  and  clothes. 
Great  scissors  gape,  and  nibble  off  the  end  of  a  steel  bar,  as  a 
horse  bites  a  carrot  Another  pair  of  steel  jaws  may  be  found 
champing  the  air  at  your  elbow,  and  when  that  mouth  gets  a 
bar  to  bite  instead  of  a  bone,  it  snaps  it  off  with  a  crunch,  and 
gapes  for  more.  Still  larger  shears  shred  boiler-plates  like 
silk.  At  the  rollers,  a  block  goes  in  and  a  bar  comes  out, 
streaming  with  fluid  slag  squeezed  out.  The  iron  comes 
charging  over  iron  plates,  like  a  red  snake  uncoiling  ;   a  boy 
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seizes  the  head,  and  turns  it  back,  and  the  bar  comes  out  as 
thin  as  an  eel  or  a  ribbon.  A  few  more  turns  and  it  would 
he  a  wire.  Il  is  no  place  to  dream  in,  but  there  is  plenty  to 
sec  by  this  furnace-light. 

If  the  engine  is  worked  by  steam-power,  then  all  the  force 
came  out  of  the  boiler-flre,  and  went  towards  the  earth  ;  if 
worked  by  water-power,  rays,  which  work  the  atmosplicre, 
lifted  water  and  poured  it  into  the  mUldam,  So  in  a  forge,  as 
elsewhere,  part  of  the  force  used  was  in  rays  of  light. 

^V^len  a  lai^e  casting  is  to  be  made,  a  furnace  is  tapped, 
and  tons  of  metal  are  run  off  into  great  vessels,  lined  with  clay, 
as  men  run  ale  from  a  vat.  It  often. happens  that  the  metal 
is  too  hot  for  immediate  use,  and  it  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
while  in  its  great  caldron.  It  is  a  beautiful  object.  The  sur- 
face is  in  constant  motion,  and  it  shines  and  glows.  Creamy 
red  islets  form  on  it,  and  move  rapidly,  while  shining  lanes  of 
bright  metal  curl  and  twine  beautiful  patterns  of  coloured 
light.  The  smooth  hot  fluid  is  darker  than  the  scum  next 
above  it,  and  the  highest  points  darken,  before  the  scum.  Every 
moment  some  bright  spark  flies  off,  whirling  and  shining  hke 
a  star  ;  each  describes  a  luminous  curve  in  the  air,  and  some 
burst  like  rockets  and  scatter  a  spray  of  light  There  is  a 
force  in  the  fluid,  and  it  radiates  like  rays  of  liglit 

If  it  were  free  to  move,  iron  would  revolve,  because  collo- 
dion and  other  substances  move  and  revolve  when  they  cast 
off  projectiles. 

To  cool  the  iron,  cold  scrap-iron  is  sometimes  dropped  in, 
and  these  masses  float  deep  and  melt  as  ice  does  in  boiling 
water,  or  sink  if  the  solid  is  heavier  than  the  fluid.  These 
ai'e  sometimes  wet,  and  when  they  are,  water  explodes  and 
drops  of  iron  are  cast  whirling  to  great  distances  by  steam. 
The  power  still  radiates,  but  it  acts  more  powerfully  on  this 
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substance.  The  same  amount  of  ray-force  produces  different 
rates  of  expansion  ;  but  this  action,  like  the  first,  shapes  pro- 
jectiles, and  throws  them  away  ftom  a  hot  mass  of  iron. 
It  radiates : — it  shines,  it  is  hot,  and  it  throws  off  sparks. 

Before  iron  is  run  to  be  made  into  shot  and  shell  at  Wool- 
wich, the  slag  which  floats  in  the  furnace,  like  oil  on  water,  is 
run  from  the  other  side.  It  pours  down  and  freezes  like  a 
hoUow  icicle  where  it  falls,  but  a  large  mound  of  it  grows  be- 
fore the  day  is  done.  In  it  is  a  magazine  of  ray-forca  While 
the  mound  is  hot,  it  throws  off  a  spray  of  shining  drops.  As 
the  mass  cools,  these  get  smaller  and  do  not  fly  so  far.  Some 
about  the  size  of  No.  6  shot  were  thrown  more  than  twenty 
feet  at  first,  but  after  ten  minutes  the  range  was  only  two  or 
three  feet,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  distances  traversed  could 
btt  measured  by  inches.  It  was  a  magazine,  but  not  an  in- 
exhaustible magazine  of  force. 

A  ton  of  iron  throws  shot  and  shell  through  tubes  in  a 
crust,  as  the  earth  does.  Hot  slag  does  the  same ;  and  when 
the  slag  is  broken,  the  guns  may  be  found  aiming  at  the  sky, 
as  volcanoes  do.  In  some  of  these,  half-made  shot  i!i:iy  be 
found  also. 

They  are  generally  egg-shaped  chambers  with  the  small 
end  uppermost,  and  the  slag  is  often  spongy  near  the  lai'ge 
end.  After  the  slag  has  ceased  to  fire  these  volleys  the  sur- 
face turns  dusky  red,  and  darkens.  If  water  is  thrown  on  at 
this  stage  the  crust  blackens  and  contracts,  water  boils  above 
and  in  cracks,  and  fluid  under  the  crust  often  wells  up  as  a 
shining  spring  of  lava  wells  up  from  under  the  dark  crust 
in  which  hot  springs  boil  in  Iceland.  The  projectiles  now 
are  drops  of  hot  water,  or  fragments  ui^ed  by  steain  ;  the  old 
guns  ai*  changed  into  steam-guns  ;  but  force  which  drives  the 
shot  is  in  the  slag,  and  it  I'adiates.    AVhen  the  crust  is  broken 
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it  shines  as  the  earth  shines  when  a  lava-spiiiig  is  diiveii  up 
by  ray-force. 

As  the  charge  of  force  is  expended,  the  action  decreases ; 
and  when  the  mass  is  as  cold  as  the  space  about  it  the  move- 
ment ends.  Till  that  balance  is  reached  the  attraction  of  gra- 
vitation is  overcome  by  the  opposite  force,  which  radiates 
where  light  shines  from  a  furnace,  or  from  the  earth. 

Where  electro -magnetic  light,  earth-light,  and  furnace-light 
shine,  there  also  force  radiates.  Lava,  silver,  iron,  slag,  all 
radiate  force,  when  they  radiate  light,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
also  are  accompanied  by  mechanical  force. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  earth's  crust  and 
absorbed  by  it,  by  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean,  at  a  distance 
of  ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  or  at  some  other  less  enormous 
distance  according  to  recent  discoveries,  cause  radiating 
movements.  Solat  rays  furnish  most  of  the  power  to  engines, 
whose  tool-marks  are  denudation  and  deposition.  The  same 
rays,  reflected  from  a  rough  convex  surface  in  the  moon,  and 
therefore  greatly  dispersed,  still  act  as  force,  for  they  move 
the  index  of  a  thermometer.  Piazzi  Smyth  when  on  the 
shoulder  of  Teneriffe,  and  above  the  clouds,  got  a  black  bulb 
thermometer  up  to  212°  in  the  sun's  direct  rays :  he  got  about 
half  as  much  heat  from  the  moon  as  he  got  from  a  candle  on 
a  stool  at  a  distance  of  15  feet.* 

No  thermometer  yet  contrived  wiU  measure  heat  reflected 
from  distant  planets  ;  none  wiU  measure  heat  reflected  from 
a  window  in  Calais,  and  radiated  from  the  electric  light  on 
the  English  coast ;  but  nevertheless  heat>-rays  cross  the  Channel 
with  beams  of  light. 

The  air  gets  colder  the  higher  we  go,  and  hotter  as  we 
descend,  but  the  sun's  rays  get  hotter  and  brighter  as  the  air 

*  P.  231,     Teimife,  1858,     London.    By  C.  Piazzi  SmyHi,  etc.  etc. 
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clears.  At  p.  487  is  a  diagram  drawn  by  the  sun,  which 
proves  that  the  atmosphere  absorbs  the  light,  the  heat,  tlie 
burning  power,  and  the  mechanical  force  of  rays. 

If  the  sun's  rays  so  act  at  this  distance,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  they  must  also  act  as  ray-force  at  their  source  in  the 
sun.  If  they  do  so  act,  then  visible  fomis  on  the  sun's  disc 
ought  to  be  a  legible  index.  In  order  to  learn  that  alpliabet, 
the  sun's  rays  must  be  set  to  work. 

lu  order  to  prove  that  ray.s  of  mechanical  force  do  accom- 
pany the  sun's  rays,  they  were  set  to  make  pictures,  to  carve 
wood,  to  model  wax,  and  to  move  machinery. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sun  was  set  to  make  photographic 
portraits  of  himself,  and  these  are  some  of  the  expedients 
used  instead  of  an  observatory : — 

On  the  flat  t«p  of  an  out-house  in  a  garden  a  miiTor 
was  placed  in  a  ilower-pot,  and  so  fixed  as  to  reflect  the 
sun's  rays  downwards  through  a  hole.  The  first  flower-pot 
was  placed  on  a  second  turned  upside  down,  so  the  sun's 
reflected  rays  passed  down  through  a  diaphragm.  This 
arrangement  stood  over  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  over  it 
the  lens  of  a  telescope  was  laid  flat.  By  it  the  rays  were 
refracted  to  a  focus  in  a  dark  room.  The  image  formed 
was  about  the  size  of  a  BB  shot,  and  it  had  to  be  mag- 
nified. Below  the  focus  an  iron  retort-stand  was  placed,  and 
in  it  a  Opiate  lens  by  Ross  was  fixed.  The  second  lens 
formed  a  second  image.  By  varying  the  distance  between 
lens  and  object,  the  size  and  .place  of  an  image  can  be 
varied.  If  the  lens  is  near  the  object,  the  image  is  far 
from  it,  and  larger  than  the  object ;  when  the  lens  is  far  from 
the  object,  and  rays  are  nearly  parallel,  the  image  formed  is 
near  the  lens,  and  smaller  than  the  object.  The  image  formed 
by  the  first  lens  was  smaller  than  the  sun,  which  was  the 
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object,  because  tlie  sun's  rays  are  neaily  parallel  at  tliis  dis- 
tance from  the  sun.  From  that  image  rays  divergecl,  visibly 
if  air  was  misty  or  smoky  in  the  room.  The  second  lens, 
and  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  were  so  placed  as  to  form  and 
catch  an  image  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  object  to  be  mag- 
nified, which  was  the  image  of  the  sun  in  the  focus  of  the 
first  lens.  In  short,  the  phott^aphic  lens  was  an  eye-piece. 
A  common  telescope  fixed  in  a  window-shutter,  and  aimed  at 
the  sun,  will  give  a  magnified  image,  by  sliding  the  draw-tube 
till  the  focus  is  found  for  any  screen,  but  the  vertical  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  a  purpose. 

The  distances  having  been  found,  a  sheet  of  cardboard 
with  a  hole  in  it  was  fixed  upon  the  iron  shaft  of  the  retort- 
stand,  and  the  light  was  shut  oQ'. 

A  collodion  plate  was  then  substituted  for  the  white  paper, 
and  the  card  was  whirled  through  the  beam  of  light ;  so  that 
light  passed  through  the  hole  during  some  fraction  of  a 
second, 

A  copy  of  the  best  result  obtained  is  at  the  end.  It  is  a 
negative  on  glass,  so  developed  as  to  whiten  it  Tlie  collodion 
film  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  hlack  oil-painty  and  backed 
with  blotting-paper.  It  tells  light  on  a  dark  ground,  and  is 
a  portrait  of  the  sun  drawn  by  himself  in  black  and  white. 
The  first  mirror  tried  was  silvered  glass  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  it  gave  a  double  image  ;  the  second  was  a  sheet  of  plate- 
glass,  backed  with  black  paint,  to  absorb  one  of  the  reflections. 
It  is  very  easy  to  describe  this  contrivance ;  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  work  it.  The  sun  woidd  not  stand  still,  and 
the  reflected  rays  moved  ;  the  image  moved  ;  tlie  place  for  the 
screen  changed  at  every  moment ;  clouds  got  in  the  way  at 
the  instant  when  all  was  adjusted  ;  and  when  the  cloud  had 
passed,  the  sun  was  out  of  the  field  till  the  miiTor  was  set 
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sigain.  Late  ill  the  day,  the  sun  got  entangled  in  a  tree,  and 
he  hid  hehind  smoky  chimneys  in  the  morning.  A  bright 
morning  often  elianged  to  a  cloudy  noon.  Besides  all  these 
difficulties,  the  ordinary  ills  of  photography  interfered  ;  and 
lastly,  when  aU  was  done,  a  tidy  housemaid  starred  the  glass 
of  the  picture  now  engraved. 

Fourteen  pictures  survive,  and  no  two  are  alike.  In  those 
which  have  double  images  curi'es  and  other  forms  are  re- 
peated with  more  or  less  intensity,  but  the  forms  are  the  same. 
They  do  not  result  from  photographic  manipulation,  but  from 
sometliing  beyond  the  mirror  which  doubled  the  reflection. 
Two  pictures  were  taken  on  one  glass,  hy  passing  the  screen 
through  the  beam  of  light  a  second  time,  after  waiting  long 
enough  for  the  image  to  move  its  own  breadth.  Even  these 
do  not  tally,  for  clouds  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  London 
smoke  interfered ;  bnt  enough  lemained  to  show  that  the 
forms  copied  are  beyond  the  clouds,  for  parts  of  the  forms  are 
repeated  though  not  the  whole.  In  some  respects  all  the 
pictures  resemble  each  other. 

If  developed  so  as  to  make  a  "  good  negative,"  the  sun's 
image  is  a  black  spot.  If  very  slightly  developed,  so  ae 
barely  to  show  an  image  at  first,  details  come  out  when  the 
collodion  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  white  oil-paint, 
and  then  the  picture  is  safe,  though  hlack  upon  a  white 
ground.  Generally,  each  picture  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
light,  which  is  dark  in  the  negative.  One  edge  is  darker 
than  the  other.  Edges  are  often  fluted  and  rough,  as  if  the 
image  were  distorted  by  waves  in  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
These  waves  are  easily  seen  on  a  hot  day,  and  they  impede 
telescopic  observations ;  here  they  are  copied  on  the  edge 
of  an  object  of  known  angular  size,  so  they  can  be  measured. 
They  show  that  the   air  is  moving  like  hot  ivater ;    rising 
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from  tlie  hot  grouud,  which  absorbs  heat  from  the  sun,  and 
gives  it  back  to  space  as  ray-force. 

Tlie  sun's  disc  is  streaked  and  baired,  and  spotted  in 
patterns,  and  when  a  series  are  placed  together  the  patterns 
have  sometliing  in  common. 

When  the  strongest  side  of  the  ring  is  to  the  left,  dark 
havg,  which  are  bars  of  light,  cross  the  s\m's  disc,  as  spots 
do  in  zones  parallel  to  the  sun's  equator. 

Shortly  after  an  eclipse,  a  photograph  of  the  sun  was 
taken  with  a  lens,  which  gave  an  image  about  the  size  of 
BB  shot  A  well-marked  band  is  in  this  picture.  Another 
observer  noticed  a  similar  appearance,  of  which  he  published 
an  account,  I  think,  in  the  Photographic  Journal,  1858. 
The  band,  or  one  like  it,  is  well  shown  on  another  picture, 
two  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  in  one  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad  more  bands  are  shown.  One  small  picture  has  a  whole 
series  of  bands.  "When  placed  under  a  microscope,  this  pic- 
ture has  several  crescent-shaped  gibbous  spots,  which,  from 
their  size,  may  be  grains  of  dust ;  but  tliey  have  the  illumi- 
nation which  they  might  have  if  they  were  boditis  within  less 
than  a  degree  of  the  sun's  disc. 

The  picture  selected  for  engraving  is  like  Maury's  dia- 
gram of  the  winds,  copied  at  p.  28,  vol.  i. ;  like  ocean-currents 
in  the  Atlantic,  laid  down  upon  a  new  terrestrial  globe  lately 
pubKshed  at  Berlin.  Others  are  somewhat  like  portraits  of 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  his  satellitea,  made  by  able  astro- 
nomers, and  published  in  tlie  Handhooh  of  Astronmny,  by 
George  F.  Chambers,  in  1861.  In  some,  lines  and  patterns 
interlace  hke  lines  of  light  on  hot  fluids,  and  some  patterns  ai'e 
drawn  on  the  principle  of  hues  drawn  from  pole  to  pole  on  a  re- 
volving globe.  In  one,  the  sun's  disc  is  barred  with  straight 
lines  which  meet  at  various  angles,  and  make  a  pattern  like 
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that  flashing  iiortbern  aurora  which  Scotcli  peasants  call  the 
"  Merry-dancers."  This  very  rude  photographic  eye  saw  rays 
which  common  eyes  did  not  see  on  the  white  paper,  and  it  did 
not  see  "  spots  on  the  sun,"  which  were  conspicuous  objects  on 
the  screen.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  camera 
eaw  through  the  sun's  atmosphere  which  dazzles  eyes,  and 
copied  the  currents  in  it  against  a  luminous  background  of 
less  intensity.  Perhaps  the  black  mirror  absorbed  rays  which 
are  reflected  by  other  mirrors. 

A  heliostat  set  to  reflect  the  sun's  rays,  through  a  telescope 
aimed  at  the  pole,  would  cure  most  of  the  evils  which  beset 
this  rude  observatory,  but  there  was  no  heliostat  handy.  The 
only  telescope  owned  had  a  chemical  focns,  and  was  sadly 
battered ;  and  so  this  troublesome  work  was  abandoned  as 
soon  as  a  result  was  obtained.  Better  machinery,  constructed 
on  the  same  principle,  may  perhaps  be  tried  soon.* 

"  The  plan  devised  for  observing  the  sun  may  be  explained  in  a  very  few 
words.  It  was  not  carried  out  for  lack  of  a  hill  aiid  o,  heliostat,  and  for  other 
reasons.  On  some  hill-sido  facing  the  south — say  Arthur's  Seat,  near  Edin- 
baigh ;  Primrose  Hill,  Highgate,  Hampstead,  or  Sydenham,  near  London, — 
obsarre  the  pole-star,  and  olioose  a  place  which  brings  the  tnie  north  to  the 
brink  of  the  hUl.  Mark  the  place  of  the  eye,  and  of  a  sight  on  the  hill-top 
due  north.  About  this  line  of  sight,  which  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the 
earth's  axis,  build  a  pasaage,  or  else  dig  one  bulow  it,  so  as  to  make  a  fixed 
tube.  At  either  end  of  the  tunnel  place  a  heliostat,  with  the  axis  in  the  axis 
of  the  tube,  and  at  the  Other  end  place  a  screen  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 
By  changing  the  angle  of  the  reflectors,  any  ray  may  be  reflected  np  or  down 
tlie  tuhe,  and  any  arrangement  of  lenses  may  be  set  in  the  ray.  The  only 
artificial  motion  required  is  a  clock  to  turn  the  heliostat.  The  earth  does  the 
rest  A  very  little  sunlight  will  make  an  impression,  so  one  lens  of  small 
aperture  and  long  focus  would  servo  for  solar  photography.  Amongst  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  plan  are  steadiness  in  the  wliole  contrivance,  even  tempera- 
ture in  the  tube,  and  cheapness.  The  chief  cost  would  be  that  of  a  psBsagp 
of  equal  dimensions,  if  built,  or  the  coat  of  driving  a  shaft  through  the  top 
of  Aithiir's  Seat,  if  that  were  the  place  chosen. 
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80  rude  were  these  experiments,  tliat  no  record  was  taken  of 
the  bearings  of  the  plates.  The  picture  selected  has  been 
placed  on  the  page  with  hearings  suggested  by  itself.  As  the 
sun  is  turning  from  west  to  east,  light-waves  ought  to  travel 
fastest  from  the  eastern  edge,  which  is  approaching,  and  fastest 
from  the  equator.  The  image  ought,  according  to  theorj',  tci 
be  brightest  at  one  spot,  namely  the  place  where  the  equator 
cuts  the  advancing  limb.  That  spot  has  been  placed  to  the 
left,  and  all  other  forms  fit.  The  darkest  parts  of  the  disc 
are  to  the  right,  where  the  surface  ought  to  be  receding  ; 
and  above  and  below  the  equator  near  the  poles,  where  move- 
ment is  slower,  and  light  less  direct,  than  it  is  at  lower  lati- 
tudes. The  picture  may  be  a  fallacy,  but  it  is  so  like  a  fact 
that  it  is  placed  here  to  be  compared  with  others. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  sun  wiU  paint  his  own  picture, 
but  this  particular  portrait  is  peculiar. 

It  joins  in  with  the  rest  of  these  whirling  diagrams,  for  it 
is  drawn  on  the  principle  of  the  whole  series.  It  is  a  fonn 
which  resulted  from  the  whirling  of  the  sun  and  from  solar 
radiation  ;  the  fonns  so  copied  are  like  those  which  result 
from  the  whirling  of  the  world,  maps,  and  tops. 

On  the  18th  of  July  1860,  a  great  many  photographic 
contrivances  were  tried.  An  account  of  the  successful  opera- 
tions of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Eue  is  in  the  Photographic 
J<ywrnal  for  August  1860,  p.  297.     A  scheme  tried  in  London 

Two  reflectiona — one  towards  the  pole,  anotlier  in  aJiy  otlier  direction — 
will  steady  the  sun's  ray  on  a  point.  The  ray  may  be  sent  up  or  dowii — np  a 
tall  chimney,  or  down  a  coal-pit  or  an  old  well,  or  along  a  dark  passage. 
The  effect  of  two  reflections  has  not  been  tried  ;  but  two  plane  mirrors,  one 
sraa!!  lens,  and  a  clock,  might  be  made  true  as  easily  as  the  numerous  lenses  of 
an  astronomical  telescope,  with  all  its  complicated  and  ccstlj  machinery.  In 
one  case,  the  whole  structure  follows  the  sliy ;  in  the  other,  the  ray  is  turned 
into  the  telescope  which  the  earth  turns. 
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answered  tolerably  well,  though  the  apparatus  used  was  of 
the  rudest. 

A  common  photographic  camera  was  placed  on  a  stand, 
aimed  at  the  sun,  focusscd  carefully  with  the  full  aperture ; 
and  a  stop,  with  a  hole  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
was  placed  in  contact  with  the  outer  side  of  the  object-glass. 
It  was  found  by  expeiiraent  that  the  sun's  image  alone  made 
an  impression  on  a  collodion  plate,  when  the  cover  was  lifted 
and  rapidly  replaced  by  hand,  when  the  sky  was  clear. 
By  waiting  a  certain  time,  the  sun  and  the  sun's  image  moved 
far  enough  to  separate  images  on  the  plate ;  and  the  film  kept 
wet  for  half  an  hour.  Having  set  this  instrument  with  a 
plate  ill  position,  all  the  observer  had  to  do  was  to  lift  and 
replace  the  cover  at  regnlar  intervals,  without  shaking  the 
camera.  The  world  turned  the  instrument  more  stoadily 
than  clockwork.  K  time  is  accurately  divided,  the  distance 
from  image  to  image  is  a  scale  divided  by  the  engine  which 
keeps  the  best  astronomical  time. 

At  1.32i  mean  time,  according  to  a  neighbouring  astrono- 
mer's clock,  the  cover  was  lifted  for  the  first  time,  and  it  was 
opened  and  closed  seven  times,  the  last  at  156  J.  The  sky  was 
very  cloudy,  so  the  cover  was  lifted  when  there  was  a  chance. 
The  first  plate  was  developed  by  an  assistant,  a  second  was 
placed,  and  the  camera  was  turned  a  few  degrees  by  2.0j, 
and  so  on  till  2.58J.  In  all  38  attempts  to  take  pictures 
of  the  sun  were  made  on  seven  plat«s,  and  of  these  35  trials 
succeeded.     In  particular,  three  out  of  four  trials  at 

2— 30i 
2— 33i 
2—361 
2~39i 
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according  to  the  watch  used,  and  the  time  corrected  from 
the  neighbour's  clock,  gave  three  ci-eseents  differently 
placed.  They  are  all  within  half  an  inch  of  each  other,  but 
clear  and  distinct  pictures  which  bear  magnifying.  The 
object  aimed  at  was  to  catch  the  "  red  flames"  which  were 
caught  by  Warren  de  la  Rue  in  Spain.  In  London  the 
instrumeut  used  and  the  plan  tried  failed  to  catch  these 
forms  ;  but  it  caught  the  eclipse,  and  it  cost  very  little. 

In  five  of  these  pictures,  taken  about  the  time  of  greatest 
obscuration,  the  upper  horn  of  the  crescent  has  a  tiny  dot 
beyond  it.  The  relative  positions  of  points  and  dots  varj' 
slightly,  at  a  regular  rate.  Tliia  is  the  place  to  find  "  Eaily's 
beads,"  and  these  may  perhaps  be  photographs  of  that  pheno- 
menon. The  passage  of  the  top  of  some  tall  lunar  mountain 
along  the  sun's  edge  would  make  the  horn  of  the  crescent 
seem  blunt  or  broken.  Constellations  of  collodion  "  pin-holes" 
and  "  duat-spots"  on  the  film  interfere  sadly  with  observations 
on  this  minute  scale. 

This  method  succeeds  well  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  during  the  eclipse  it  produced  some  curious  results. 
Some  of  the  crescents  came  out  negative  or  black  ;  others  came 
out  positive  or  transparent  Of  four  pictures  on  one  plate,  1 
is  a  faint  negative  with  a  bright  edge  ;  2  is  a  good  negative 
with  a  bright  edge ;  3  is  gray  aU  over,  but  positive  ;  4  is 
nearly  transparent.  Of  five  pictures  on  another  plate,  one  is 
black  with  a  transparent  edge ;  another  is  equally  transparent 
in  all  parts ;  the  rest  vary.  Diffused  l^ht  produces  this 
effect,  but  on  other  occasions  eight  pictures  of  the  sun  have 
been  taken  on  the  same  plate,  all  of  equal  intensity. 

These  photographic  expedients  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  sun's  rays  will  cause  movements  in  photographic  chemi- 
cals.    Everybody  now  knows  that  fact,  and  everybody  wants 
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to  have  a  portrait  of  everybody,  except  the  sun,  wliicii  seems 
ungrateful  at  least 

It  is  not  so  weU  known  that  the  sun  will  engi-ave. 


The  sun  was  set  to  cai've  wood,  and  here  is  a  specimen 
from  a  block  engraved  by  the  su]i.  A  glass  ball  was  placed 
on  a  stand  outside  a  window,  and  a  wood-engraver's  block  was 
placed  to  the  north  of  it ;  the  printing  surface  was  in  a  ver- 
tical plane,  and  near  the  focus  of  the  glass  ball.  The  world 
turned  the  block  towards  the  east ;  the  sim's  rays  turned  on 
the  centre  of  the  ball,  as  a  compass-needle  tunis  on  a  pivot ; 
and  the  sun's  image  in  the  focus  travelled  eastwards  as  the 
sun  appeared  to  travel  west.  Where  it  travelled,  there  it 
left  a  deep  chan-ed  spoor.  In  the  morning  the  image  was 
at  W.,  in  tiie  evening  at  E.,  and  it  made  a  deep  hollow 
curve.  By  capsizing  and  turning  it  end  for  end,  the  impres- 
sion is  righted,  the  curve  is  made  convex  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  sun's  path  is  from  E.  to  W.  on  the  paper,  as 
it  is  in  the  sky  to  the  south.  The  sun  was  moving  from  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  northwards,  so  the  path  varied  each  day. 
The  sky  was  cloudy,  so  the  spoor  was  broken.  The  image 
moved  on  a  sphere,  the  surface  was  a  plane ;  so  the  sun's 
round  image  drilled  oval  holes. 
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The  diagiuiii  proves  that  the  sun's  raya  set  up  chemical 
action,  and  bum  boiiwood  aa  a  hot  iron  might ;  and  that  they 
also  work  as  mechanical  force,  for  they  tore  the  wood.  It 
tore  along  rays  which  radiate  from  a  centre  of  growth,  but  the 
strongest  man  living  could  not  so  tear  boxwood  with  his 
hands. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  same  ai't :  Two  dotted 
lines  were  drawn  by  the  sun  10th  Marcli  1862  and  23d 
Novciiiber  1863  'vhon  the  '■■I-y  wi';  rlnftcd  with  flvin"  olmuh 


Tlie  place  where  each  paaaed  the  sim  is  marked  by  a  dark 
space.  The  place  whei-e  the  sun  was,  when  the  cloud  had 
passed,  is  marked  by  a  white  spot,  or  by  tlio  beginniug  of  a 
white  line.  In  the  wood,  the  ■white  spacusi  are  ui  tin.'  cilge.i 
of  deep  holes  and  grooves  burned  . 
away  by  hot  rays.  The  carves  do  j 
not  coincide,  because  the  block  v 
in  different  positions. 

If  passing  clouds  and  the  s 
thus  divide  a  line,  space  may  be   I 
divided  by  malring  light  and  dark- 
ness recur  at  regular  intervals  of 
time. 

Here  is  a  scale  made  on  this  principle,  April  1865. 

A  block  was  placed  opposite  to  a  ball  of  glass,  with  the 
surface  within  the  burning  focus.     At  4.25  the  sun  bimied  a 
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(lot.  The  block  was  then  moved  by  turning  the  stand  on 
which  it  was  placed,  in  azimuth.  At  4,27  the  lens  was 
uncovered,  and  it  hegan  to  bum.  At  4.35  it  was  covered, 
at  4.37  open  ;  4.45  shut,  4.47  open  ;  4.55  shut,  457  open  ; 
5.5  shut  It  was  found  that  the  image  was  too  laige  to  show 
divisions,  so  the  table  was  turned  a  few  degrees,  and  the  lens 
uncovered  for  eight  minutes.  At  5.13  it  was  closed,  and 
after  that  time  the  sun  was  hid  by  clouds.  This  scale  is 
correctly  drawn  by  the  movement  of  the  earth  ;  on  a  vertical 
plane,  which  is  a  section  of  a  spliere,  with  the  radius  of  the 
burning  focus  ;  and  it  proves  that  photographs  taken  on  fiat 
surfaces  must  be  distorted.  Thirty  minutes  of  time  are  equal 
to  71  degrees  of  the  circle  on  which  the  sun  appears  to  move. 
Eight  minutes  are  equal  to  two  degrees ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
spaees  and  dimensions  are  unequal  on  the  block. 

Tlie  same  block  was  first  tried  in  the  focus  of  a  ^-jjlate 
lens  by  Ross.  The  sun  marked  the  block,  but  did  not 
burn  the  wood  so  as  to  make  a  groove.  Many  scales  have 
been  made  with  the  same  instrument  on  coUmlion  plates, 
and  there  is  no  practical  limit  to  the  minuteness  of  a  scale 
thus  divided.  An  image  of  the  sun  in  the  focus  of  the 
smallest  lens  ever  made  will  move  a  certain  angular  distance 
in  a  given  time,  and  a  collodion  film  will  take  impressions  of 
it.  These  blocks  are  only  meant  to  show  how  the  thing  may 
be  done,* 

The  point  to  be  made  good  is,  that  the  sun's  rays  will  do 
the  work  of  hot  iron  at  a  distance  of  a  certain  number  of 
millions  of  miles  from  the  source,  and  these  diagrams  prove 
the  fact,  which  anyone  can  prove  with  a  burning-glass,  by 

"  The  principle  was  applied  to  drawings  made  for  ti>e  Lighthouse  Com- 
miasion,  some  of  which  were  published  in  the  report  1S61  ;  aud  it  in  a  cou- 
trivancc  which  may  be  useful,  so  it  is  here  deseribed. 
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writii^  his  name  ou  a  walking-stick,  if  he  chooses  to  take 
that  trouble,  on  a  summer's  day. 

The  pattern  which  results  from  the  whirling  of  a  spiudle 
in  still  water  is  founded  on  opposite  curves  :  one  set  is  drawn 
away  from  the  circumference,  the  other  set  towards  it  on  the 
opposite  side.  Such  curves  are  drawn  on  watch-cases  hy 
engine-turning.  As  the  sun's  rays  engrave,  and  the  world  is 
whirling,  rays  may  do  the  work  of  a  steel  point  on  a  surface 
moved  by  the  world,  instead  of  a  lathe. 

In  185T  the  Meteorological  Journal  printed  a  paper  "  on  a 
new  self-registering  sun-dial"  It  is  worked  on  this  principle, 
and  it  can  be  applied  to  various  uses,* 

The  instrument  is  of  the  simplest  description,  A  ball  of 
glass  is  placed  upon  a  truncated  cone  of  lead,  in  a  hemi- 
spherical bowl  made  of  wood  or  stone,  or  metal  or  glass,  or 
any  other  substance.  The  centre  of  the  solid  sphere  coincides 
with  that  of  the  hollow  hemisphere,  and  the  dimensions  are 
so  arranged  as  to  make  the  image  formed  by  the  glass  coincide 
with  the  hollow  surface.  The  common  centre— -the  apex  of 
the  truncated  cone — is  the  "  iixed  rest "  of  the  lathe,  the  sun's 
image  is  the  cutting  point,  and  the  other  end  of  the  chisel  is 
about  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  away,  fixed  in  the  sun,  for 
it  is  a  double  cone  of  rays  of  light.  The  edge  of  the  bowl 
nmst  be  level,  and  the  instrument  placed  where  the  horizon 
is  visible.  To  use  a  photographer's  phrase,  this  is  a  camera 
with  an  angular  aperture  of  180".  The  image  is  formed  upon 
a  hemispherical  screen,  and  the  high  light  alone  is  copied  in 
the  pictura  The  sun's  image  in  the  bowl  copies  the  sun's 
•  At  the  end  of  the  paper  is  this  passage  :— "  If  it  were  in  general  use,  the 
sunny  and  cloudy  regions  of  the  world  might  be  laid  down  with  greater 
accuracy,  and  deductions  might  perhaps  he  drawn  from  direct  ohaecvations 
bearing  on  questions  of  general  science  foreign  to  this  description  of  «n  instni- 
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O 
apparent  path  io  the  hlue\au]t  f  tlie  5k\  •vnd  the  shadow  ol 
the  glass  ball  moves  in  the  dial  with  i  bumuij,  centre  ot 
brilliant  light.  If  the  blue  viult  w  ere  a  aureeu  tlie  w  orld  s 
shadow  would  move  r*  und  the  sun  m  a  jeir  on  cui\es  like 
those  which  the  suns  image  draws  on  the  bowl  AAheu 
the  moon  gets  in  the  w  ij    there  is  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 

If  the  instrument  i*"  plated  in  p  sttion  when  the  %iin  is  on 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  the  imaj,e  bef,ins  to  1  um  on  tl  e 
western  side  as  soon  a%  the  nsmg  "uu  has  nseu  hi^h  enough 
in  the  eastern  sky  to  clear  vaj   ut-5  ■which  absurl   li(,ht  ncni 


the  horizon.  At  this  position  the  image  makes  a  shallow 
mark.  As  the  day  wears  on,  the  image  draws  a  line  east- 
wards ;  it  passes  the  meridian,  and  rises  in  the  east.  At 
every  step  on  this  path  the  powers  of  light  vary.  The  foi'ces 
which  do  work  in  the  atmosphere  cannot  do  it  over  again 
below  ;  so  visible  light,  heat,  and  "  actinic"  power,  all  vary  in 
something  like  the  same  proportion.  The  shell  of  air  is 
thinnest  over  head,  and  a  vertical  sun  is  the  most  powerful  of 
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all.  The  shell  of  air  is  thickest  and  most  charged  with 
vapours  and  dust  towards  the,  horizon,  and  this  sun-dial  proves 
that  the  sun's  burning  power  is  subject  to  the  same  law.* 
Marks  burned  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  horizon 
are  about  the  same  depth,  and  the  deepest  ai^e  the  nearest  to 
the  plumb-line  and  the  bottom  of  the  bowl — namely,  marks 
made  about  noon  and  the  longest  day.  By  their  chemical 
actinometcr  Bunsen  and  Eoscoe  got  the  following  numbers  : — 
Total  chemical  action  effected  by  the  sun's  rays  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  at  the  vemal  equinox — 

Melville  Islanil 1306 

Reykjavik 2324 

Petersbui^ 2806 

Manchester 3625 

Heidelberg  .  .      ■    .  .  .  4136 

Kaples 5226 

Cairo 6437 

At  Cairo  the  sun's  rays  at  the  vernal  eq^uinox  are  nearer 
to  the  phimb-line  than  they  are  at  Reykjavik,  and  so  they  do 
more  work  on  the  ground,  and  less  work  in  the  air. 

In  like  manner,  rays  do  most  work  on  the  dial  when  they 
have  least  work  to  do  in  the  air  through  which  they  pass. 
They  do  less  work  under  a  yellow  haze  of  London  smoke 
than  they  do  in  tlie  country  near  London,  and  they  do  nothing 
under  a  thick  cloud.  But  when  the  layer  of  clouds  is  passed, 
forms  and  movements  there  prove  that  light  is  accompanied 
*  Fuller  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  works  on  light,  eape- 
cially  in  papers  published  by  Professor  Eosooe.  In  the  Photographic  Journal 
(June  15, 1860,  p,  256)  is  an  able  paper,  read  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Wheeler  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Blackheath,  in  which  the  researches  of  Bunsen, 
Roacoe,  and  others,  ire  referred  to.  See  also  Teiusriffe,  illuatratad  with  photo- 
Btereograplia,  by  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  a  hook  which  is  very  ainasiiig  as  well  as 
instructive,  and  espreesod  io  few  and  simple  words.  See  also  papcra  on  Light, 
by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  in  Good  }Vords. 
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by  mechanical  I'orce,  which  radiates  from  clouds,  and  maizes 
them  boil.     (See  chap,  v.) 

The  line  drawn  on  a  clear  day  is  part  of  a  spiral  on  a  sphere. 
Next  morning  the  point  of  the  graver  begins  again  on  the 
west ;  each  noon  finds  the  sun  higher  in  the  sky,  and  the  spoor 
of  the  image  lower  in  the  bowl ;  each  evening  finds  the  sun 
farther  north  on  the  western  horizon,  and  the  image  further 
south  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  hollow  surface  on  which  the 
burning  point  revolves  about  the  fixed  rest ;  and  so  this  engine- 
turning  goes  on  for  six  months  till  the  longest  day.  Then  the 
sun's  image  turns  and  bums  the  other  half  of  the  spiral  design, 
crossing  its  former  path.  Such  lines  could  be  drawn  by 
moving  a  rest  horizontally  while  a  ball  is  turned  about  a  hori- 
zontal axis ;  but  the  beat  of  turners  and  rose-engines  and 
tools  could  not  ec^ual  the  accuracy  of  this  work.  One  end  of 
the  lever  is  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  loi^,  and  the  other 
may  be  an  iach,  or  a  thousandth  part  of  one  ;  it  is  at  the  focus 
of  the  lens. 

The  object  aimed  at  was  gained  when  the  sun  had  made 
a  spoor ;  but  here  is  the  spoor  of  the  sun  on  the  meridian 
of  Campden  Hill  for  the  best  part  of  three  winter  months  in 
1859. 

Tlie  instrument  was  set  on  the  top  of  the  engine-bouse  at 
the  -waterworks  at  Kensington,  200  feet  above  the  sea,  witli  a 
clear  horifion,  where  the  sun  could  shine  ;  and  London  smoke 
was  to  the  east.  The  image  of  the  sun  was  at  the  Tropic  of 
Capric()m,  T,  below  the  edge,  H,  at  noon,  and  made  a  sh^- 
low  mark  on  the  meridian.  It  drew  a  groove  eastwards,  and 
passed  over  the  edge  of  this  particular  plane.  As  the  year 
wore  on,  the  eiiuator  of  the  bowl  rose ;  and  the  imj^e  cut 
gixiovoH  daily,  each  of  increasing  depth  when  tlie  sky  was 
clear.     At  a  certain  time,  it  fell  in  with  a  cloudy  atmosphei'e, 
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and  then  the  work  done  at  noon  was  less.  Just  before  the 
equator  got  to  the  hot  point  of  the  gmving-tool,  the  glass  ball 
was  knocked  over.  Ifc  was  found  resting  on  the  side  of  the 
bowl,  ^vitli  d(.'ep  grooves  scored  fr(jm  a  different  centre  at 


wrong  places.  As  tliis  particular  register  was  spoiled,  a  bit 
of  it  thick  enough  to  make  a  printing  block — "  a  slot" — was 
sawn  out  of  it,  so  as  to  give  a  section  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian.  The  deepest  groove  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  rest 
can  he  measured  from  the  outer  circle  described  about  the 
centre  of  the  original  hemispherical  surface.  Of  many  bowls, 
this  is  the  only  one  spoiled  by  srrch  an  accident ;  tiie  rest 
are  kept  in  case  they  may  be  wanted. 
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Ilegisters  have  been  kept  at  No.  5  Richmond  Terrace,  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Haile,  since  the  Board  of  Health  was  aholialied. 
A  shelf  was  built  beside  a  chimney,  and  there  a  new  howl 
is  placed  twice  a  year.  The  sun  and  the  world  do  tlie  rest 
of  this  engine-turning.  Some  of  the  results  were  pub- 
lished* as  part  of  a  sanitary  inquiry.  Three  diagrams 
made  from  rubbings  show  that  from  2l8t  December  1855 
to  21st  June  185G,  the  sun  had  little  hui'ning  power,  ihough 
radiant  heat  registered  by  a  black  bulb  thermometer  was  con- 
siderable. During  the  next  half  year  the  sun  had  more  huni- 
iiig  power,  and  marked  the  bowl  at  more  places.  During 
the  next  half  year  the  marks  bximed  wei*  the  deepest  of  this 
series.  In  all  these  the  smoke  of  London  to  the  east  is  clearly 
shown.  Twenty  bowls,  registers  for  ten  years,  have  thus  been 
luade. 

It  has  been  proved  in  many  ways  that  hght  has  an  influ- 
ence on  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Anything  that  impedes 
light  is  hiirtful  to  plants  and  animals ;  therefore  London 
smoke,  which  impedes  light,  does  harm  ;  and  these  observa- 
tions were  placed  at  the  end  of  a  report  which  aimed  at  cur- 
ing the  smoke  nuisauce,  amongst  other  evils. 

A  small  town  has  sprung  up  to  the  west  of  a  garden  neai' 
London,  in  which  roses  flourished.  Smoke  and  houses  have  cut 
off  30  degrees  of  the  torrid  zone  of  sunlight  from  the  clearest 
part  of  the  sky,  and  many  of  the  plants  which  flourished  ten 
years  ago  are  withered  sticks.  A  green  turf  lias  suffered  most 
where  the  evening  shadows  fall  first.  Only  fungi  grow  in  dark 
mines  ;  and  miners  are  a  bleached,  short-lived  race.  Sick  per- 
sons kept  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky  suffered  in 


25th  August  lSii7). 


,0  the  General  Boaiilof  Healtli  by  eommJHsionera  a|ijioi!]ted 
to  the  ivarmiug  and  ventilation  <if  (liT€llings  (onlerrd  to  he  priutcd. 
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tlie  dark  and  died.  Cave-crickets  and  eyeless  fisli,  wliicli 
live  in  that  strange  region  underground,  and  other  cave 
creatures  elsewliere,  are  sluggish.  Plants  turn  towards  light. 
Many  kinds  open  or  close  when  the  sun  passes  a  certain  me- 
ridian, and  of  these  a  hotanical  clock  has  been  made.  A 
stick  or  a  tree  split  along  the  grain  splits  along  a  spiral. 
Systems  of  branches  do  not  sprout  above  each  other,  but  are 
ranged  in  spirals.  Fir-cones,  pine-apples,  and  many  flowers, 
are  built  on  this  same  pattern.  Many  creeping  plants  turn 
about  trees.  Honeysuckle  turns  with  the  sun  in  tlie  northern 
hemisphere. 

In  short,  the  pattern  which  results  from  the  whirling  of  a 
spindle  in  stiU  water — a  pattern  of  bent  rays — is  the  founda- 
tion of  many  patterns,  which  seem  to  result  fi-om  whirling 
movements  and  the  force  of  sunlight,  which  made  collodion 
whirl. 

The  sun's  radiation  will  cause  rotation,  and  so  produce  cei'- 
tain  forms  on  the  caith  ,  ind  m  the  pliotogi^phic  picture  of 
the  sun  forms  atl  like  tho«e  which  rebult  fnm  the  Mhirl 
ing  of  a  spindle  m  watei 

The  sun's  rays  will  also  model  wax 

One  plan  devised  to  piove  i  titt  which  scarcclj  n^ed'i 
proo^  was  an  application  of  the  piinciplc  of  the  sun-dial 
which  engraved  blocks  in  these  pi^'es  A  ''ketcli  oi  tht 
arrangement  is  below  the  picture  of  the  sun  at  the  end 

The  glass  ball*  m  the  centre  his  a  radius  of  50  mille 
metres  ;  the  focus  in  in  is  22  miUcmcties  bej  ond  the  gloss 
and  the  curve  ot  i  picture  of  the  sky  formed  by  tlie  lens  m 
air  has  a  radius  of  72  miUemetres  Half  sunk  in  w  iter  the 
focal  distance  is  lengthened  to  15  niillemetres     So  the  cur\c 
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of  a  picture  formed  under  water  by  the  upper  half  of  tliis 
spherical  lens  has  a  radius  of  87  inillenietres.  At  a  distance 
of  3  inches  and  4-lOths  from  the  centre  of  the  ball  an  image 
of  the  sun  melted  black  sealing-wax  under  water.  The  was 
took  a  new  shape,  water  circulated  about  it,  and  air-bubhles 
formed  about  the  wax.  At  the  shorter  focal  distance  of  72 
millemetres  the  sun's  image  satik  into  black  wax  like  a  hot 
wire. 

These  movements  and  clianges  resulted  from  the  action  of 
rays  which  ha<l  travelled  ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  and 
had  passed  tliroi^h  the  coldest  regions  in  the  earth's  atnio- 
sphera 

Do  these  rays  shine  out  of  the  sun  as  the  earth's  light 
shines  out  through  the  eartli's  crust ;  or  like  furnace  light 
welling  up  through  freezing  metals  and  stones  ?  Or  do  they 
shine  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  as  the  "  Merry-dancers"  slioot 
and  shine  in  the  northern  sky  ? 

These  are  questions. — answers  can  only  be  reached  by  ex- 


To  see  what  the  sun's  rays  will  do  when  they  act  from 
within  outwards,  two  glass  basins  were  got,  one  with  a 
radius  of  m.  0.072,  the  other  with  a  larger  radius  of  m.  0.087.* 

All  tlie  circles  which  made  these  spherical  surfaces  were 
drawn  on  cardboard  and  cut  out.  The  outer  ring  rolled  up 
made  a  truncated  cone  for  the  smaller  basin  to  stand  on  in 
the  large  one  ;  the  inner  ring  made  a  similar  stand  for  the 

*  To  Mr.  Green,  the  iiiimag«r  of  the  glasKwoi'ka  of  Messi's.  Powell,  in 
London,  I  ain  indebted  for  tliese  and  oQter  glass  contrivances,  and  for  pertnis- 
sion  to  use  fumaoes  in  making  experiments.  A  pajier  published  in  the  Liver- 
pool ftnd  Manchester  FhotograpMe  Jmimdl  in  1858,  contains  an  a^tount  of 
Ejome  of  the  scheiots  tritd.  to  leirn  the  effects  of  liglit  and  heat  on  phofn- 
graphic  ehoniicala.  One  i^anlt  is,  tliat  simlight  will  iirst  blacken,  and  tliiii 
Hhiten  a  negative. 
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glass  ball,  and  some  plaster-of-Paris  made  a  stand  for  the 
whole  contrivance  and  fixed  it. 

It  wns  placed  in  a  window  with  a  southern  exposure,  and 
the  outer  space  was  filled  with  water. 

By  this  arrangement  an  im^  of  the  sun  was  fonned 
npon  the  inner  surface  of  a  shell  of  glass,  the  outside  of  which 
was  in  contact  with  a  shell  of  water  Whenever  the  sun 
shone  the  water  circulated  about  the  sun's  image,  and  bubbles 
of  gas  formed  all  over  the  outside  of  the  glass. 

The  outside  of  the  inner  glass  was  then  coated  with  a 
layer  of  black  sealing-wax  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  covered  with  a  second  layer  of  green  sealing-wax  varnish, 
and  with  a  coat  of  gold  paint  When  this  triple  fusible  crust 
had  hardened  the  glasses  were  placed.  On  March  19, 1862,  the 
siin  only  shone  occasionally,  and  while  the  sun  was  behind  a 
cloud  there  was  no  change ;  but  whenever  the  sun  did  appear 
there  was  a  violent  commotion  at  the  inner  surface  of  the 
crust  of  wax.  There  were  miniature  earthcLuakes,  concussions, 
detonations,  vibrations,  waves,  sudden  movements  which  radi- 
ated from  the  sun's  image  at  all  angles,  from  the  end  of  the 
ray  which  reached  from  the  sun  to  the  sealing-wax — 


On  tlie  outside,  bubbles  of  some  gas  (probably  air  absorbed 
by  the  water)  foi-med  all  over  the  surfiice,  to  whieh  they 
were  attracted.  And  here  a  wliole  subject  for  inquiry  opens, 
for  the  sun's  rays  affect  magnets  and  eleetrometera.  In  the 
meantime,  rays  within  drove  up  a  dome,  and  so  produced,  fast 
a  crater  of  elevation,  then  a  tube.  On  March  21,  the  sun  was 
hidden,  and  the  sealing-wax  mountains  were  at  rest.  Tlie 
24th  was  a  bright  day  with  passing  clouds.  Miniature  eartli- 
quakes  were  frertuent,  and  the  surface  was  raised  up  and 
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pushed  outwards  by  the  rays.  Blisters  became  bubbles  and 
burst ;  and  when  they  did,  water  entered,  and  increased  the 
power,  by  expanding  between  wax  and  glass.  The  outer 
crust  was  chambered,  and  chambers  are  now  seen  through 
the  glass,  Tlie  arrangement  was  left  till  the  10th  of  May 
1862,  and  then  moved,  after  trying  the  effect  of  dry  sand 
instead  of  water.  The  rays  drove  wax  into  sand,  but  because 
the  nearest  centre  of  attraction  was  in  the  earth,  not  in  the 
sun,  and  because  sand  did  not  cool  the  wax  so  fast  as  water 
does,  the  weight  of  the  soft  wax  dragged  it  away,  and  the 
glass  was  laid  bare.  Eays  then  split  the  glass  along  the  path 
of  the  sun's  image  in  this  moving  panorama  of  the  sky. 

The  sun  is  out  of  reach,  and  so  bright  that  huuian  eyes 
cannot  see  it ;  but  in  this  expedient  a  ray  acted  aa  mechanical 
force.  It  broke  glass,  it  pushed  sealii^-wax  before  it,  and  so 
pushed  sand  ;  it  moulded  forms,  like  those  which  are  modelled 
by  the  earth's  rays  in  volcanoes ;  by  furnace  rays  at  foundries ; 
by  gas  lamps  used  to  make  models.  The  sun's  rays  modelled 
forms  like  those  which  a  traveller's  telescope  enables  him  to 
see  on  the  crust  of  the  moon  ;  like  those  which  a  photographic 
eye  saw  in  the  sun.  The  ray  modelled  the  forms  which 
characterise  atmospheric,  ac[ueous,  and  volcanic  action  ;  up- 
heaval ;  dome  and  flow ;  tube,  crater,  and  cone  ;  fault  and 
dyke.  It  set  up  circulation  in  sand,  in  wax,  in  water,  and  in 
air ;  in  solid,  fluid,  and  gas ;  and  yet  the  source  of  the  ray 
of  force  was  in  the  sun, 

E-ays  from  some  of  the  fixed  stars  act  on  photographic 
chemicals. 

"While  engt^d  on  drawings  which  were  published  in  the 
i-eport  of  the  Lighthouse  Commission  in  1861,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  construct  a  scale  for  the  field  of  the  camora  used 
to  take  pictures. 
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A  solar  scale  was  iiiade  and  usetl,  but  tlie  suu's  image 
covered  too  much  space  for  accurate  measurement.  It 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  stars  near  the  pole  might  draw  a 
scale,  and  tlie  experiment  was  tried."  A  small  camera  with  a 
"  quarter-plate  lens"  by  E093,  was  aimed  at  the  noi-th  star, 
having  been  carefully  focuaaed  during  the  day  for  the  sun's 
rays.  A  collodion  plate  was  prepared  with  extra  precautions 
against  dust,  and  after  a  long  exposure  it  was  developed  and 
fixed.  The  lines  drawn,  if  any,  were  too  fine  for  the  purpose, 
so  the  plate  was  stowed  away  in  a  box  for  the  time.  After 
four  years  it  was  baeked  with  black  oH-paint,  and  carefully 
examined  with  a  lens.  A  certain  number  of  collodion  comets 
and  stars  were  found  ;  a  certain  region  of  hazy  light  where 
clouds  had  reflected  rays  from  the  sun  or  moon  ;  and  amongst 
these  imperfections  were  two  arcs  of  concentric  circles,  which 
must  have  beeu  drawn  by  stars.  According  to  a  rudely-made 
paper  scale,  one  circle  is  about  12|,  the  other  10  degrees  from 
the  centre.  All  photographs  taken  on  flat  plates  are  distorted, 
and  in  this  case  the  centre  of  revolution  was  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  field.  The  scale  was  not  a  success  ;  but  the  experiment 
proved  that  rays  from  fixed  stars  act  as  mechanical  force,  and 
move  atoms  of  silver  here  on  earth,  after  travelling  through 
distances  which  human  minds  cannot  realise. 

Amongst  nebulje,  tlie  most  distant  of  all  visible  objects, 
are  many  forma  which  closely  resemble  curves  drawn  by 
whirling  engines:  for  example,  the  "spiral  nebula,  51  m., 
Canum  Venaticorum ;  and  the  spiral  nebula,  99  m.,  Viiginis," 
of  which  pictures  are  given  by  Mr.  Chambers  in  his  "  Hand- 
look"  and  by  an  American  author  in  "  The  Orbs  of  Heaven," 

'  "It  has  been  clear]  J  proved  that  the  light  of  the  stars  di>es  proilucB  pho- 
tographic effects."  .  .  .  (On  Light,  by  Sir  .1.  Herschel,  Gond  fFords,  Apiil 
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London,  1858.  Without  a  large  telescope  it  is  impossible  to 
try  the  effect  of  light  from  these  distant  systems ;  but  their 
foniis  seem  U>  reveal  the  action  of  gravitation,  rotation,  anil 
radiation,  at  the  limit  now  reached  by  human  vision. 

If  a  ray  will  do  so  nmch  at  this  distance,  it  seems  probable 
that  it  shines,  as  earth-light  does,  from  hot  fluids  and  solids 
through  heated  gases  ;  and  if  so,  the  photograph  of  the  sun 
has  the  shape  which  fits  tliis  answer  to  the  problem  set.* 
Centrifugal  movements,  which  residt  from  the  whirling  of  a 
fluid  within  a  solid  shell,  were  illustrated  by  the  expedient 
described  above  (p.  459).  Shapes  caused  by  them  may  be 
seen  wherever  a  fluid  whirls ;  and  water  whirls  in  every 
stream.     "  Vortices  "  may  be  watched  from  any  bridge. 

Whirlpools  are  deep  pits  surrounded  by  curved  spokes,  and 
the  bend  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  system  revolves. 
That  point  is  illustrated  by  expedients  described  in  this 
chapter.  Wliirlpools  in  streams  of  air  moving  on  a  whirling 
globe  are  circular  storms,  and  part  of  the  solar  system  of 
motion,  for  they  turn  as  the  bauds  of  a  watch  turn  when  the 
back  of  it  is  towards  the  north  star,  or  the  face  of  it  t  towards 
the  Southern  Cross  ;  they  turn  against  the  shadow  on  a  dial, 
against  the  bright  image  of  the  sun,  which  travels  in  the  centre 
of  the  shadow  of  a  glass  ball  set  in  a  bowl.     Tliey  turn 

*  "  It  has  been  held  that  as  our  trade- winds  origidat*  in  a  greater  mflttx  of 
lieat  from  without  on  and  near  the  equator  than  at  the  poles,  combined  with 
the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  so  the  maculiferoua  belts  of  the  aun  may  owe 
their  oripn  to  a  greater  equatorial  efitix  of  heat,  combined  with  the  axial  ro- 
tation of  that  luminary.  "—Sir  J.  Hersche!,  Good  (Tmfe,  Aprilisa*.    P.  280. 

f  "  At  tlie  south  pole  the  winds  ooms  from  the  north- west,  and  consequently 
there  they  revolve  about  it  with  the  hands  of  a  watch."  {Quoted  from  Maury's 
Sailing  Directions,  on  p.  23,  Aistrads  of  Mdeorokigical  Obserratimts,  eU:, 
edited  by  I.ieut.-Col.  H.  James,  R.E.     London  1S55.     Blue  Book.) 

"The  wind  approaches  the  North  Pole  by  a  series  of  spirals  from  the  aoutli- 
west  .  .  .  and  eonseqaently  a  whirl  ought  to  be  created  thei'ehy,  in  which 
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'■  widersliiiis,"  aiid  the  old  engraver  who  drew  the  symbol  of 
the  sun  (Fig.  4,  voL  i.)  gave  the  r^ht  cur\'e. 

A  watch  is  a  northern  contrivance,  and  probably  it  was 
made  in  imitation  of  a  dial,  for  it  was  meant  to  measure  time 
and  to  be  looked  at  from  above.  The  hands  move  as  the 
shadow  moves  on  the  dial-plate.  In  the  southern  hemisphere 
the  hands  of  a  witch  move  with  the  =*torm,  because  the  watch 
fa«e  is  turned  the  other  way  and  the  pole""  of  it  are  lever^ed 
at  the  antipodal  By  re^ei^mg  the  poles  of  a  witch  m  the 
northern  hemi''pheie  'w  as  to  make  the  fciLe  of  it  aim  at  the 
south  pole  of  the  sk\  appirent  mo-iement  is  conceited  into 
real  mo\ement  watch  hands  md  wluilwinds  then  turn  oul 
way.  The  hind'*  turn  about  the  spmdlo  is  the  eiith  turns 
about  its  a\is  and  about  the  axis  of  the  sun  as  sitelhtes  le- 
1        b     t  tl  t    1  b   h      as  the  storms  whirl  on  tliLii 

dm         J.      th      h   hngsuificeof  the  woild     The 
1  TH  1  tl    littl  hour  handfe  and  seconds  hands, 

lit  J 

Tl        h  1  1  tmosphere,  and  shapes  in  this 

ph  t        il  Ilk     \     ra       laid  down  by  philosophers  on 

}       fte       tl  tl  ds  of  facts  about  great  whirling 

t  I      hi    1 1      t     I  U  with  a  solid  crust  is  spinning, 

d      t         \         b     t  th      Tist  spin  with  it,  and  swing  in 

m    t  1  t  w     1    tl     axis,  crossing  tlie  edges  of  re- 

1  id  11>       b  th  hemispheres.     The  principle 

as         ing       um  im  right  to  left,  or  against  tlie  liand!* 

of  a  watch.       (P.  22.) 

"  It  is  a  aingnlar  coincidence  between  tlieae  two  iiieia  thos  deduc«l  ami 
other  facts  which  have  been  observed,  and  which  have  been  set  forth  by  E«diieM, 
Keid,  KddingtJin,  and  others — viz,,  that  all  rotatory  storms  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  revolve  as  do  the  whirlwinds  about  the  North  Pole,  viz.,  from  right 
to  left ;  and  that  all  circular  gales  in  the  southern  hemisphere  revolve  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  does  the  whirl  about  the  Soath  Pole."     (P.  23.) 
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of  the  luoventeut  iu  ocean  and  atmosphere  is  the  same  as  in 
water  set  in  motion  by  a  whirling  spindle.  The  patterns  drawn 
ought  to  be  alike,  and  they  arc.  Forms  laid  down  on  globes  ; 
mountains  and  coasts,  and  glens  and  fjords  ;  and  ice-grooves  on 
liill-tops — tool-marks  of  denuding  engines — agree  in  direction. 

On  any  sphere  revolving,  as  the  earth  revolves,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  its  own,  the  pattern  outside  ought  to  be  founded  on 
spirals,  crossing  each  other  like  the  pattern  on  the  rind  of  a  pine- 
apple, or  on  the  heart  of  a  sunflower,  or  on  a  daisy.  It  ought 
to  be  a  system  of  curved  cross-hatching,  like  engine-turning  on 
the  case  of  a  watch.  That  is  the  pattern  which  Maury  drew  in 
his  diagram  of  the  winds  after  comparing  and  collating  thon- 
sands  of  meteorological  observations.  It  is  the  pattern  which 
the  photographic  eye  saw  on  the  aun. 

Commonly  the  sun's  atmosphere  seems  to  be  wrapped 
about  the  ball  in  broad  circular  bands.  On  one  occasion  the 
bands  were  broken  up  and  scattered,  as  by  a  storm.  The 
bands  are  seen  at  the  eastern  limb  about  the  equator  ;  and 
thence  they  spread  towards  the  poles,  in  long  curved  streams, 
like  cirrus  clouds  and  mackerel  sky  overhead.  The  light 
formed  long  ovals  and  rings,  lite  whirlpools  and  systems  of 
bent  waves  upon  water  eddying  under  a  bridge,  or  made  to 
whirl  in  a  tray  by  spinning  a  top.  The  actual  dimensions  of 
the  shapes  figured  are  of  no  account ;  their  proportion  to  tlie 
rest  of  the  disc  is  the  main  point.  They  are  reduced  by  the 
lens,  and  drawn  to  scale  ;  and  they  cover  space  in  proportion 
to  spaces  traversed  by  whirling  hurricanes  and  typhoons,  and 
laid  down  on  a  chart  in  the  blue-book  quoted  above.  Eotating 
storms  travel  over  the  whole  world. 

Electric  storms,  disturbances  in  currents  wlueh  affect 
magnets,  are  common,  and  it  has  been  suspected  that  their 
!  and  the  appearance  of  solar  spots  have  some  re- 
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latioii  ti)  each  otliei'.  A  aeries  ol'  plioti.tgraplis,  kept  with  a 
register  of  magnetic  and  otiier  obserratioiis,  may  settle 
wliether  certain  forms  on  the  sun's  disc  indicate  storms  in 
the  sun's  atmosphere,  which  are  felt  on  tlie  earth  as  electric 
storms.     Mr.  Chambers  says — 

"  We  may  here  take  oceasioti  to  advert  to  a  very  reinarkable  pheiio- 
uienon  seen  on  Septemlier  1,  1859,  by  two  English  observers,  whilst 
ci^ged  in  scnitiniaing  the  eun.  A  very  fine  group  of  spots  was  visible 
at  the  time,  and  suddenly,  at  11  h,  18  m.,  two  patches  of  intensely  bright 
white  light  were  seen  to  break  out  in  front  of  the  spots.  It  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  due  to  a  fracture  of  the  screen  attached  to  the  object- 
glass  of  the  telescope ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  patches  of  hght 
were  evidently  connected  with  the  sun  itself ;  they  remained  visible  for 
about  five  minutes,  during  which  time  they  traversed  a  apace  of  about 
35,000  miles.  The  brilliancy  of  the  light  was  dazzling  in  the  extreme  ; 
but  the  most  noteworthy  circumstance  was  the  marked  disturbance 
which  (as  was  afterwards  found)  took  place  hi  the  magnetic  instnmients 
at  the  Kew  Observatory  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  in  question, 
followed  about  sixteen  hoiiis  afterwards  by  a  great  infignetic  storm." — 
(G.  F.  Chambers,  Handbook  of  Astro>tom>/.     London  1861.     P.  6.) 

Amongst  eminent  men  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
telescopic  drawing  and  photography,  Mr.  Nasmyth's  name  is 
conspicuous.  He  holds  that  the  present  condition  of  planets 
may  throw  light  upon  the  former  condition  of  the  «'orld. 

Mr.  Chambers  only  states  facts  ;  ho  says,  p.  9— 

"  It  lias  been  thought  that  the  prevalence  of  large  masses  of  spots 
might  give  rise  tfl  a  depression  in  the  temperature  for  the  time  being, 
and  thus  affect  the  tertihty  of  the  soil.  Modem  observation,  however, 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  contrary  was  rather  the  case,  an  elevation 
of  temperature  being  contemporaneous  with  the  prevalence  of  spots." 

These  sliapes  may  indicate  clianges  in  a  crust  now  forming 
about  a  fluid,  and  this  observation  supports  the  notion  that 
the  sun's  rays  are  lilie  those  which  shine  through  the  crust  of 
the  earth. 

VOL.  II.  2  K 
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Bright  streaks  and  spots  of  light  often  break  out  where 
dark  spots  have  disappeaiBd.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  on  Decemher 
27,  1799,  saw  a  streak  of  light  which  was  2'4G",  or  77,000 
miles  in  length  (Chambers,  p,  9). 

The  shapes  of  dark  spots  projected  on  paper  with  a  good 
astronomical  telescope  are  suggestive  of  forms  which  result 
from  ebullition  in  metals,  and  may  indicate  tlie  position  of 
solid  projections  rising  through  heated  fluids  and  gases.  The 
darkest  spots  are  still  so  brilliant  as  to  affect  photographic 
plates  rapidly. 

When  a  powerful  current  of  electricity  passes  through 
certain  materials,  the  form  is  changed,  and  the  ciirrent  is 
chained  into  light  and  force  ;  a  wire  is  broken  up,  fused, 
and  the  drops  are  scattered  as  by  an  explosion.  They  move 
off  and  radiate  from  the  current 

A  bell-wire  fused  by  lightning  spreads  on  the  waU  in 
radiating  lines  ;  a  tree  is  split  by  %htning  ;  when  lightning 
falls  in  a  bed  of  sand,  it  sometimes  fuses  the  sand  into  long, 
tapering,  branching,  radiating  tubes.  Of  these,  specimens  are 
preserved  at  the  British  Museum  under  the  name  of  Fulgurites. 
If  the  light  of  the  sun  be  electric  light,  that  form  of  light  is 
accompanied  by  mechanical  force,  and  it  radiates  in  the  same 
direction  as  visible  light  and  sensible  heat,  and  actinic  rays, 
which  affect  chemicals. 

In  these  last  chapters  force  has  been  hunted  through 
engines  of  many  kinds.  If  the  spoor  has  been  truly  followed, 
light  is  a  power  in  every  engine  of  human  construction,  which 
turns  out  work,  for  the  power  which  winds  a  clock  moves  the 
hands.  The  sun's  rays  help  to  move  air  and  evapoiate  water, 
so  they  help  to  turn  all  mills ;  light  of  some  kind  is  at  the 
source  of  power  in  steam-engines  ;  plants  will  not  grow  with- 
out light;  animals  cannot  work  without  food ,  and  the  most 
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carnivorous  of  creatures  only  extracts  power  out  of  fuel 
gathered  by  hia  prey.  A  horse  in  a  mill  is  but  a  link  in  a 
chain,  and  rays  also  are  links  in  it 

The  sun's  rays  may  be  set  to  work  directly ;  they  may  be 
set  to  wind  up  a  clock. 

Iron  floats  in  mercury,  mercury  expands  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  the  vessel  which  holds  it,  and  shrinks  when  the 
sun  is  hid.  A  column  of  mercury  in  an  open  iron  tube  with 
a  bulb  will  lift  an  iron  we^ht  when  the  sun  shines,  and  drop 
it  when  the  shadow  comes ;  a  very  small  amount  of  ingenuity 
wiU  apply  the  power  to  a  piston,  a  lever,  an  axle,  or  a  train  of 
wheels;  an  index  and  a  needle  would  register  the  force  ap- 
plied, and  might  express  it  in  "foot  pounds,"  for  the  force  lifts 
a  weight,* 

The  sun's  rays  evaporate  fluids  ;  vapour  of  ether  may  be 
passed  through  a  gas  meter,  and  the  index  will  express  the 
power  in  cubic  feet.f  The  sun's  rays  decompose  certain  fluids, 
and  make  certain  gases  combine,  Eunsen  and  Roscoe  applied 
that  power  to  measure  chemical  force  in  light. 

The  hand  which  winds  a  clock  moves  the  train  of  wheels  ; 
the  force  which  causes  motion, directly  or  Lndirectly,is  mechani- 
cal force ;  and  the  sun's  rays  have  been  set  to  move  engines. 

ITie  works  of  philosophers  contain  a  precious  essence  ; 
they  contain  truths  extracted  from  fruit  and  flowers,  grain  and 
chaff,  gathered  by  thousands  of  labourers  in  a  boundless  field 
of  inquiry.  This  book  only  contains  the  gatherings  of  one 
wandering  craftsman ;  but  he  has  sought  for  truth,  and  haply 
be  may  have  found  some  grains  to  add  to  the  common  stock. 

•  For  an  explanation  of  modern  views  on  the  subject  of  heat  as  e.  mode  of 
motion,  see  writings  fay  Professor  Joule  of  Manciiester,  and  artitlea  in  tlie 
North  Briask  Beview,  February  and  May  1864. 

t  Neitlier  of  these  contrivances  lias  yet  been  maile  ;  one  ur  other  may  be 
set  to  work  befow  this  book  is  publisheJ. 
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One  attempt  has  been  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  form, 
to  watch  work  in  progress,  so  as  to  learn  to  distinguish  the 
tool-marks  of  natural  engines.  If  the  sun's  rays  work  iu  the 
5UR  as  they  do  on  earth,  then  forms  in  the  sun  ought  to  be  a 
legible  index.  Eead  by  this  alphabet  of  form,  rudely  made 
with  rough  expedients,  they  seem  to  mean- 
That  laws  of  force,  which  cause  and  regulate  movements  iu 
gases,  fluids,  and  solids,  in  the  whirling  earth,  which  is  only 
one  of  many  satellites  in  one  of  many  systems,  are  good  law 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  whirling  sun,  which  is  only  one  of 
many  sources  of  light  and  of  ray-force. 

}!ut  if  so,  wherever  light  shines  there  force  may  radiate, 
though  the  eye  is  the  only  organ  which  feels  the  force. 

Even  the  shapes  of  nebulte  may  betray  mechanical  force 
in  light. 

Tims  far  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  ai^ue  through  circles: 
— an  attempt  to  gain  a  point  by  following  a  ray ;  and  the 
next  point  by  following  another.  If  the  attempt  be  ju^ed 
and  condemned,  the  writer  can  only  plead  that  he  has  done 
his  best ;  if  acquitted  of  presumption,  he  will  be  content 
He  hopes  to  be  forgiven  for  thinking  for  himself.  Many 
spokea  have  been  tried,  many  a  path  trodden  ;  but  all  paths 
tried  have  ended  at  one  spot  By  searching  backwards  from 
work  done,  men  reach  power  through  engines  ;  by  travelling 
far  enough  they  seem  always  to  re^ch  a  source  of  light  But 
that  is  only  one  centre  in  an  endless  train  of  wheels.  The 
way  to  see  further  is  forwards  :  to  use  hght,  and  try  to  see  if 
there  be  more  wheels,  engines,  and  powers  between  work  done 
and  the  will  of  Him  who  made  them  all  and  created  Light. 
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Aberyatvtltii,  nreoiplee  at,  185;  how  it  would 

be  aOlicted  by  a  alnkiDc  of  land,  187 
Achill  Island,  43;  Aehill  Head,  view  of,  64 

mariiK,  148. 152 
ActiiioniotaT(oliendcal)of  BiiDseD  and  Roflcoe, 

Autivlty  or  force,  bammBring  of  iroii,  483 
Aemafderjtes,  Uiolr  lumpoaitlaD,  888 
AfrJes,  snowy  iDonutaina  in,  359 
Agsssiz,  his  theoiT  of  a  glaeliu-  once  exlBtdng 

from  the  Noith  Pole  to  Qeonria,  38&,  247 
Alnsa  loeteoriteiu  Smithsouisii  InsUtute,  SSI> 
Air,  railing  of,  375:  laariu  it  maltea  fn  pick- 
ing solids.   SOT :  its  density  and  i^ht 


Alteration  of  fossils  in  old  sediineiitBiy  rocks, 
hn^  geolc^ists  might  explain  the  nijsteiTf 

Anierica  (North^L  dlnctfon  of  ine-marks  In, 

239;  snbmeisedilurinx  part  of  glacial  period, 

2Sii  newer  rooks  to  the  south,  the  oldei-to 

the  north,  330 
Ancient  aea-margins  of  Hi^land  Glens,  13$ 
Anglers  stndy  wave-fomis,  971 
AiulesAt  Ice-gronnd,  20 ;  as  olHerved  t>om 

Ornios  Heart  IM;  anciently  under  sea,  307; 

Its  geoloslual  stmetnre,  203 ;  etrhe  in,  made 

bf  floating  lee,  SDfl 
Anglo-SaiiDn  (steamer),  h)BB  of, 

land,  226,  227 
Aoimai  life,  iiiflu 
AnlnialB,  tradlUi 


Newfound- 
of  light  on,  4eS,  489 


lantle,  15S ;  action  of,  in  Wales,  188 ;  traci 
of.  In  IDiloins  coast-line  of  Cardigan  Ba; 
aira ;  along  oouiso  of  Cfrand  Tiunk  Itallwa, 

Aiutic  regions,  animals  of  which  njay  yet  1 

Aretic  sea-ahella  on  Bliowdon,  203;  shell  in 

plies  cold  water,  319 
Aiilpatrick,  tce-uiarks  at.  75 
Amil  (Duke  of)  on  eea-iue  marks  in  Wei 

mj;lilands,  SO 

of  lead  tUruace,  341 
Arthnt's  Seat,  iee-marks  on,  100 
Arthur  (King),  days  of,  100, 193 
Asia  (Cenbal),  on  glai^iers  dwindling  awi 

Atl&ntic  waves  seen  ^m  Portland  Island,  3' 

Atmosphere  absorbs  mechanical  force  of  ra; 

of  sun,  473 ;  of  sun,  4D5 ;  bands  on.  400 


iw  of  hills  from,  109 

somblIi«,  476  '      ™" 

AHtnmn-di^  among  bills  of  West  Bi 

Avalon,  rocka  in,  conceaEeit  by  1 

forests,  240 
Aviemore,  glaidal  drift  at,  128 
Ayio  (Point  of).  Isle  of  Man,  180 
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m  :  Uiaoiy,  faotB  to  snmKitt,  SIS ;  I 
iiiiglit  wash  Ibe  "base  of  Uie  Alps,  WS 

in  isiamls  of 


u  (battle  of)  fonght  oi 


Bagle,  cbknge  of  lerul  that  wiiald  sink,  Zaa 

Bath,  hot  Burings  at,  £ai> 

Uath-houae,  OxhTer,  tnxlition  of  its  Iniratiiw 

np,418;  iMtti-room,  419 
Bay-ke  grinds  rock,  a»T 
Besch  ft  tuDl-inark,  391,  STT;  the  muet  lilii- 

011^  287  i  lit  Breiiiqonl  and  Sniefell,  I'e- 

Beaches  (ancient),  Myin  Syesla,  33» 

Bear  iBltnd,  teropeniUire  of,  aiB 

Bears  (oave)  found  in  Britfat  Islands,  1»9 

Uedi^iei-t,  iee-mariB,  SOU 

Berls  (formation  of)  iUostrated,  S09 

Beech  tieos  and  for«sle  in  Denmark,  316 

all^ct  China,  SsS;  on  dlifereuef  of  regeta- 


Belnn  Govauh,  or  the  <!ahb1< 
Beinn-H-dhnis.  marks  on,  in 

Bcinn'Mhonaldh,  111 :  glent 


Ben  Bitli,  in  W.  Ross-sht™,  138 
B«nknock,  Islay,  two  round  lakes  at,  40S 

Bon  JjomonJ,  pereksd  iBulders  on,  79 
Beresn,  clouds  and  islnEilI  at.  358 ;  glaeii 

or,  hold  olonds,  200 
BettwB-y-Goed,  traces  of  ancient  glacier,  19 
BianastleJOlen),  qnaris  rock  at  head  of,  1* 
Bfdston  Hill,  glaciatcl  rocks  at,  ISl 
Bhiny  Ciaig,  ice-narkG  at,  SB 
Birch  in  Ihinlsli  peat  bogs,  315 ;  teraperatii 

ttiey  grow  in,  SIfl 
Biscay  (B(ir<^  waves  fiimi,  878 
Blnck  Isle  of  Cromarty,  drill  on,  ISS 
BUiokrook,  marira  of  Ice  motion,  21 
Blakeston  Tor,  saP  "" 
Blast  of  hot  ah- In 


huge  onB)wlthabei 


int^dH,  98  ; 
Baton,  ice-grooved  ai 


,  found  m  Gtuse  of  Oowriv, 


3»4  ;    and   stewing  suun<l»  of    Icelandic 

springs,  40t 
Bofands  Hofvdl,  Iceland,  SS8 
Bolide  of  1SS4,  a  meteorite,  its  course,  334 
Booavista  Bay,  Newfonndland,  rinsed  beach 


Borth,  beach  at,  31i  i  corioua  lieae 
Bottom  ctf  the  Bea,  bmr  to  study  \t, 
Boaldsr  clay,  Cadar  Idris,  i-tc,  i'" 


grooved  jiorph^-. 

Oouldem  or  the  Drift,  19 ;  ni 
rink  granite  near  Dingwall, 


len  WyvlB,  164 ;  a  small 
ie  at  Eaton,  183 
"    "  idedjof 

uwi'  shape  and  suibe'e,  170  ;  in  tlie  Isle  of 
Uan,  172, 1T3  i  a  Chesliire  rlllage  sage^s  ac:- 
connt  of  the  growth  ctf,  182 ;  hi  Clicshirc 
may  have  coma  from  Bcandinavia,  183 ; 
pDlisbing  rocks  in  Anglsaoa,  208 ;  tliateonld 
not  have  been  transi-orted  by  local  glaciers. 
255;  (glaciated)  near  Llanberis,  207;  (gla<;l- 
alcd)  In  the  United  SUten,  244 ;  (glaciated) 
on  aonlent  tarrace  at  Qnrham,  190 

Bradn    Head,    Isle  of  Uan,'cliffi>   nt,   1G9: 

Biadshaw's  '  Railway  Onlde'  referred  to,  181 
Brae-Homy,  Knock  of,  a  hill,  1»0. 164 
Breeie  on  a  lake  observed.  275,  278 
BreidQord,  beaches  of  lava  boulders  at,  287 
Brentot  near  Tavistock,  shape,  332 
Bricks  and  etay,  S3B 
Brine-iprinffii  at  Nbithwicb,  183 
British  Vnseum,  meteorite  in,  1I8EI 
Brittnny.  tra<llt[on  of  the  overwholmbig  of  a 
eitj  in,  1S8:  how  its  coost-hne  wmild  be 
aoected  by  a  rise  nf  the  land,  187 ;  tmditiim 

Bmckvllle  strie.  24Q 

Brongniart  on  the  French  ineteoiite  of  1 861, 

Bronso  weapons  in  Danish  peat-bogs,  215 
Bmnar,  conntry  between  and  the  Geysers,  43-J 
Bryoe  (Dr.), '  Geology  in  Clydeadaleaud  Arran' 

Bryaon  (lllr.  Ales.)  diacnveis  ledge  In  geyser 


with  a  "nil  of  drift,  l: 
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Goltj^n  Hill,  106-1111111(8  on 
Cuuil,  n«da,  nUlvs^a,  nn 

Cm*  of  Good  Hope,  1— - 
i-i — -"--iton,  Bomice 

, r  buniiiie,  ox;, , 

C«miiiB,'a60loglcalHurvey  of  Canada' tef erred 


unphor  bunuiig,  oxpetUiiei 
— j_  "a-.>ogicalHurveyc 


to,lMj  < 
Gapel  Oung,  luv-i^uuu  ivjhv  hit,  £v* 
Cubon  points,  otectiie  cnrrent  bctwo 

dndne  ligbt^  441 


Cs^e,d 


Cascade,  an  artiAoial  one  i 

kept  up,  «o 
CaaUugof 


Coth-Mihic-Dhull, 
CaCsldll  nui^e,  ke-mark^ 


'£«■»" 


held  glitcierfl. 


itj»  drove  vikiIm-h  hi 

etj  in  Greal  BxMbition,  4»8 
Caveblll  near  Belflut,  ckalk  aecljon,  AS 
CaTemi,  leekindic,  SDO 
Ceantire,  ice-niariiK,  72-77 ;  onceperbnpB  tlitce 

Celtic  traditumg,  180,  1£7  ;  about  submei^ed 
lands,  IfH) ;  abont  lar^  animala,  102 

Centrlfu^  (Oice  llluatnitod  by  a  trandliiii; 
mop,  446 ;  pnmp  litlllie  water,  440 

Cimlk  elilh  ia5>ped  wfthirtilnbetweenCUBhOB- 
dal  and  Olenarm,  60 ;  glens  of  eonth  Eng- 
land, allnvial  flata  fn,  !»S  ;  at  Btoekbridee, 
how  eovered,  22i 

cmst  and  tube  coniinnnieation,  41 D ;  (bniied) 
in  HedimentBrj  rocka,  422 ;  in  lava  atresms. 

Chambers  (QeorEs  P. )  '  A  Handbook  of  As- 

4M,  4117 ;  for  pottiaits  of  planets,  470 ;  re- 

ferred  to,  4M ;  qnoletl,  m 
ChamheiB  (Robert)  on  le&«n«Tea  on  Kor- 

we^im  wntenhed,  Ibe ;  •  Ancient  Sui-tlnr- 

ginstn  Brltiahlshinda'  referred  to,  S9i 
Chwupl^n  (LakeX  Hlude^bDneii  in  drift,  24S 
ClicBWre,  char»eter  of  countiy,  181 ;  bunldurs, 

pOBidble  orl^  of,  1S8 
Chedl  Bank,  Portiand,  2TS,  2S7 
ChlniniiTa  of  lead-ametting  fumaees,  valuable 

metals  found  h>,  S41 
Cliina  made  by  Minton  nnui  gincial  diipn,  181 ; 


CisUrna  on  Etna  and  the  hiva. 


-Tniaman,  >  perched  lilock,  80 
lye,  talllBt,  vlth  Ice-morka,  fll 


Clays,  woiWng  ctf,  fn  potteries,  824 ;  te    . 
ture,  and  mode  of  making  into  bricts,  S35 ; 

Clsy-mapa  in  shuUow  pools  for  the  student  of 
action  (d  onirentg,  etc.,  232 

Clay-slate,  lee-inarka  on,  14 

Clew  Baf ,  drift  at,  48 

ClltnBtey  olronnielenoee  tbat  would  change 
cllniateofnoTtbernrc^onB2l56;  ofEnglaiid 
ones  cold,  178 ;  ebange  of,  in  Denmark  in 
bumau  peiiod,  21S ;  of  Britain  and  Canada 
in  1863-4,  compared  ititll  that  of  Idbi'ador, 
238;  (ancient)  of  YmkBhire,  283 ;  Inference 

ClDCbCorril,  great  btockat, 39;  legend  about, 


Atlant. 

,66;  would  be  few  if 

dS;  aflfectpasK^Biii 

work  of  sun's 

Cir^e^mWIo^BS:  change  of  levelthat  would 

&nk,255;(Krt£  of)  mud-ban 

u  of,  imitated 

Cnoe-a-BhlBka,  Ireland,  a  mna 

urn  of  tmufl- 

l»rted 

atones,  31 ;  na-Carrig, 

Stones, 

Ireland,  21 ;  Mordan,  peri'bcd  block 

Jurid,  Connc- 

mim,! 

^nuita  and  boutde^ 

26,27 

Coal  bed 

in  Wales,  abrasion  of, 

Coals  at 

toko,  depth  they  are  o 

ilaincd  fi'om. 

CoTibbr.  variou. 


r,  Wales,  boulders  on,  11 


Ireland  and  Scotland,  iS6 ;  not  easily  driven 
out  of  BTOnnd  long  possessed  by  it,  262 ; 

S Eternal)  indicated  by  mow,  897 
,  perched  blocks,  161  ;  cone  of  Arctic 
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Cone  ot:  amptloii  in  crater  of  Vaauvius,  402, 
403 ;  one  at  Biamidal  ilncribed,  376 ;  <n 
Iceland,  4W,  43T  ;  thaEr  loncest  Blope,  493 

Connemara,  ic«-grooTea  on  Mle  of;  21-S; : 
l^endB  of,  41  i  peasants  recite  poems  which 
must  have  been  composed  when  the  conntrf 
ym  tBiianl«d  hj  stAga  and  bosrs,  S4 

ConrtancB  (Lake  of),  change  of  level  that 
vould  sink,  256 

Contin  Inu,  tolled  drift,  14»,  162 

ConTSisenoe  otmain  huUows  And  passes  eross- 
ing  Sootland  upon  Nffis  of  Norway  and  ihe 
Bkagerrak,  134 

Conveigiiu;  mechanical  forces,  !3S 

Conw^,  hlllB  and  gUna,  W 

Oonw^  Caetle,  waves  and  wnve-markB  ob- 
served from,  I»5 ;  valley  of,  197  r  glacier 
once  there,  l»3 

Cook  (Capt.Y  on  very  deep  anow  found  in 


Cooking  at  a  boiling  stream  in 

leelaid 

Copper-mine  of  rahliiB,  340 

Copying  rook-anrfaces  and  ice 

marks. 

Cornwall,  Celtic  tradiiaons  re 

Hording 

ofsea-TeTel,18I 

Corrie  Bhreacan  -whirlpool,  89 

OorriBUtBgB(Looli),  marks  ot 

ee,  lai 

Corril,  legend  of  a  stone  Uirow 

■nbyth 

hero,  40 

CoDiaea  (three)  open  (o  ever 

of  Etna,  caluulatdon  of  qiianUiy  of  mattei 
^eetad  by,  hi  four  day^  373 ;  of  veanviuB  ic 
IStS,  401 ;  danger  of  viafting,  403 ;  eone  ol 


tion  ot  mnjorii 

tiles  from,  48*. 
Crisimo  (MonteX  part  of  Etna,  371 
Croagh  Patrick,  a  high  hill  in  Ireli 
Cromarty  Kiih,  land  abont,  193 
'  CroBS-courseB '  of  Dartmoor.  220 
Cmachan,  Achill  Island,  a  hl^  hi 
•  ■■     earth,  how  it 


it  ItoSjallil,  4S4  i  posi- 
'A ;  direction  of  pH^ee- 


360;  foimed  after  emption  ol 
of  earth  and  oruata  of  at— ■ 


CiTBtallinebedslB  districls  show  great  sigr 

of  diatiirbsBceandftirmerheat,  332 
CryaiaUiaation  of  silver,  348,  349,  361 
Crystals  in  hollows,  origin  of,  MO 
Callen  Lake,  Ics-mailiB,  61 
Gnmbraee,  06 
Gumming  (Rev.  Geo.),  'The  Isle  ot  Man'  r 


1T4 


gaoled 


of  drift, 
cll%  of  chalk  he- 


a,  162, 103;  ai 
icribed  by  Uro 


Curve  fiom  Novaya  Zemlya 
traced  from  Yorkshire  to  W 

waves  veiy  similar,  372 ;  de 

Cyniri,  ancient  race,  186 

Dahdt  (Prineeas),  tradition  li 

Dales  in  Yorkshire,  liection  U 


indifferent  sea-ievel)  1L_ ,  _^ 

of  washed  drift  known  to  the  writer,  137 
Dalsell    on    the   Clj'de,  rook  poliehed  and 

Btilated  by  ice,  97 
Dana'a   '  Geolo(w '  quoted   on  atrnelnre   of 

Appalachian  chain,  332 
Daneniota,  Sweden,  Iron  quarried  at,  310 
Danube,  what  change  ot  level  would  aink  its 

Darker'a'  (Messrs.  0.  A  F.)  madiineij  for 

polishing  optical  inatmments,  466 
Sartluoiir,  graiiits  and  mines  of,  219,  222 


matlon,  93,  Vi,  B5 
Dead  ami  in  deep™ 

lerbyn 

tlves  of  Tierra 

delFuego,  190 

Deep  groovea,  how  m 
Delta  of  Icelandic  riv 

de,6 

of  sun 

andot 

cold  on,  327,329 

tratton,  SOS 

resnllf 

ancient  cllmaV  216 

ESfflSS,?.". 

themh 

tS 

owes 

,  162,1 

oL  ifli :  scoteh  hill 

amlBl 

iilnatn 

tad  by 

(river) 

Iderth 

n  lea 

history,  269 

Depression  over  north  ot  Enrope,  Geikle  on, 

Derry  Veufli  range,  aand  on  one  of,  64 
Devira  Bridge,  mark  made  by  a  river  in  alata 

Dingwall,  bouldere  of  pink  granite  near,  162 
Diphwys,  traces  of  an  areHc  enrrent,  210 
Direction,  common  geneial  direction  of  ice- 

Dtatnrbanee  in  old  sti'-ata,  930 .-  shown  in  dia- 
tricls  with  old  ciTatalllne  beds,  332 

Docliart  (Qlen),  tarbert  once  at  head  ot,  136 ; 
Foeka  at  head  of.  14S 

Digger  BsDk,  a  submarine  delta,  217 

Dolgelley,  glacier  glena  at,  210 

Douglas  Bay,  Isle  ot  Man  viewed  from,  hori- 
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0(  Sffltoh  glens,  i: 
low  Bounds,  IM  ; 
90  l^et  a1»ve  a«t-1«T 


(jinperflclBl)  re- 
tlgeia  in,  lfl2 ; 
cial  period,  21S, 


stranded  by 

imdna  of  c&>q  ui.ai4 

source  of,  st  the  end  < 

Srift-lce,  Labrador,  2S6 
Srift-tsmtces  at  Klniochewe,  141 
DrifHJinher  about  Calf  of  Man,  ISB 
Drioin  Alb^n,  tbe  back  of  Scotland,  b 

called,  lU 
Driom   Oaobdar,    mor^nea    on   aide, 

granite  bUicka  on,  SM 
Dron  (Hill  of),  ice-uiarita  on,  115 
Drop,  shapes  made  by,  according  t*  the  i 

Drops,  leasona  derived  from  flgurcB  deal 

by,  451 
Dropped  blocks,  9 
Drowned  land  of  King  Grallon,  227 
Dnbhgarrie,  Arem,  stonea  in  walla  atudl 
Dnbh  laitach.  Ions  reef  at,  161 ;  a  rougl 

off  West  of  BooUand,  201 
Dublin,  A  frozen  aes,  once  ovc 
Ducks  on  8erT«Dttae,  378 
Duddingston  IiDob,  spring  bi,  41)8 
Dunblane,  nature  of  country  about,  109 
Dun  Chorre  Bhile,  a  steep  hill  near  Inverary, 

Dnnrobbi  Castle,  ice-marks  near,  155 
Dost  from  an  eruption  of  Etna,  373 

Eabi,  escape  of  one  from  bis  foes,  caasert  by 

nature  of  glen,  88 
Karth'a  attraoljon,  force  of,  on  stone,  451 
Earthouakes  in  Italy  and  Iceland,  vbat  beds 

are  disturbed  by,  ll!10 ;  in  Bngland,  3)5 
Eastern  coast  of  Scotland  from  Firth  of  Fortb 

to  Dnneausby  Head,  lis  general  appeannce. 


the  site  of,  SSS 


Eddies  atndied  at  StockbrldBe,  329,  2 

E^'Shell  spbuili^  on  a  foimlain,  441 
Blbe,  ivhat  diange  of  level  would  i 


of,  431) ;   niounUin-ash 


Beotric  light  bi  machine-room,  4SS 

ail  tbe  resnlla  of  pboli^iaphy,  i 

and  solar  spots,  497 
Electricity  m^hi  be  applied  to 

poses  as  yet  onthoi^ht  of,  360 
Elephants  (hairy)  onee  lived  m  Bi 

(ancientX  with  woolly  bair,  28; 

found  In  British  Islands,  I^ 
Elk,  gigantic,  IBS 
'  Blvoa'  oTDsrtmoor,  222 


Ericbt  (Loch),  high  terraces  of  drift  at,  137 
Bflaodaey,  one  of  the  Westnuui  Islands,  4B3 
Erratics  of  Scandinayian  origin,  their  ocenr- 

Eruption  of  Monnt  Etna,  371-375 
Eruptions  of  GEysera,  inegolority  of,  413 
Eaquimanx  ehieny  live  on  crust  of  sea,  sup- 
posed speculations  of  Esquimaux  geologlstB, 

Eatnary  of  glaciers,  gtonnd  with  fbnn  of,  IBK 


Ewe,  passage  of,  through  a  channel  of  rock, 

EjTik's  JSkull,  snow  on  top  of,  ripple-marked 
by  wbid,  395  ;  seems  to  rest  on  a  Ihin  bed 
of  sand  and  cmders,  314 

EKblbltion  (Great),  deparlntent  of  machmeiy 
visited,  t38 

Eiperiments,  value  of,  in  seeking  abstract 
niowlcdge,  203 ;  beat  teaclter  of  natural 
sclent*,  868 

Erposed,  and  not  sheltered  places,  mnst  be 
ooaerved  by  the  stodent  of  old  arctic  car- 
rents  and  glacial  drift,  2 

FiBi,us,  oopper-mbie  at,  3*0 

'  Falsa  bcMng '  often  true  deposition,  314 

Fannicli  (Loch),  gap  in  hills  at,  140 ;  once  a 

Fai-S  Islands,  gravel  airanged  in  ridges  and 


ct  cnt  by,  1! 


Faxe^ordr  (Bay  of),    spouting    spring    on 

sontheni  shore  of,  421 
'  Feinne,'  attong  men,  large  deer  and  birds 


Plndhom,  gdtiiica 

sand-hills  of,  21. 
Fin  Mac-Cool  and  bis  sunken  country  near 

Isle  of  Man,  tradition,  189 
Finn   and  his  warriore,  Connemara  legend 

of,  41 
Pionn,  days  of,  1911-192 
Fir-cones  arranged  spirally,  489;  (Scotch)  in 

Danish  peat-bogs,  315  ;  temperature  it  grows 

in,  210;  trees  leaning  towards  Strathspey, 


Fire-ball  observed  li 


..Google 


of  iBtc  tge^  330 


at  Stockbridge.  213 

icnuost  beds  are 
t    lienjeB,   CelOo 
Flintg  rare  beTcind  Qiant's  Otaseway.  61 

serr«d  In  black  p6at  watei  of  Ccmiui,  101 
FlowerdiUe,  ice-marka  near,  145 
Fluid  fbftwiiuc  dlftgrama  of  an  owd  movfimenLB^ 

447 ;  a  holhiir  BheU  of,  may  form  inside  a 


FolgB  Fond,  church-bell 
iDg  under  gladen  ol. 
Forest  (drowned;  neai ) 

Fossil  TecaM  only 


Bt,  Hiuhel,  las 
id»i,  aiS ;  »ood  under 


Cave  prtjecling  from  snrfim  of  Ui 

roi'Jc,  SIS ;  are  lime-keenen,  320 ;  principle 

on  which  age  ta  rechoneO,  Sjl 
Fountain  of  a  lAndon  Dlter-maker,  442 
Pountalns  at  the  Oeyaera  pnivokiiit^y  un- 

pnnetnal  lu  UibIt  ezmbitionB,  413 
'  ^yer  Breton '  qnntad  for  a  mdition  of  the 

ovenvhohning  of  a  olty  in  BriUaoy,  183 


■  ''ij^':^"" 


ine&isafc,364; 
(iron),  what  mi 


it  i^ould  stadf  fusing  o 


aanuea  ruiia  out  of  a  glaolup,  ti55 
Oardeu  near  London,  etiect  of  sm 
~  m  and  loch,  iG^-uiarta,  14 
i: '-"-<■  colder  lIuW 


is<1iot)inaeUellofoo 


:le(AiT>l 


iald)'( 


eiacial. Drift  m  Scotland'  qnoted,  es.SJil,; 
referred  to,  ISl;  adoiituniiinlouaof  Profexsur 
Baiiisar  in  big  ■  Pbeuomeoa  of  the  Glacial 
UidfC  uf  Scotland  '  147 

QeUivari,  Lapland,  long  vein  of  oiE^^etic  iron- 
stone at,  MO 

'  Ge.ilogieal  Map  of  Scotland,'  by  Sir  R  L 
Mnralilaon  and  A.  Geikle,  rcferi-ed  b),  3S2 

George  (Lake},  24S 

"lysec  fleposita  stone  in  Uny  waves  like  ripples, 

■  —    -■    "     "t;(Gre8ti,iioi-"'       -' 
11 :  boUliiB  ui 

Juyaera,  how  to  make  a  model  illnittraliv 
Jf01-4f&4;  niechanicB  ot,  two  theories  U 
plain, 3»3;  tubes  close  In,  4i" '-" 


Glacial  action  at  Borth,  Sli ;  traced  on  a  ral 

way,  tVi,  218 ;  varies,  itfO 
Glaelal  denudation,  esteueive  marks  of,  i 

Wales,  210 

highest  Scotch  teiiace  at  Dalwhinny,  163 


rise  of  iathmuB  joining  Riu 


met  and  parted,  < 


Glacier-ice,  how  formed,  SS5 
Qlsoiet-Bystem,  4rran,  record  of,  08,  87,  (B) 
Glaiaher  (Mr.),  flnds  snow  taliini;  above  Kng- 


made  under  care  of  Mr.  James  Cijance,4] 


..Google 


Gleiiiilt;  glen  ruiia  westwBiil,  tS4 
OlflnflLlloeh,  trauea  of  anoloiit  Ice,  7fl 
Gleiigsiry,  deep  gnwie,  184;  once  a  etnM  at, 

G-lcDinoriaton,  deep  groove,  1B4 
Qleuruy  (pusllet  ivmls  of),  oiicient  state,  IEi3 
Qlenti-uiiR,  glacier  tracks,  12S 
Qleiiveagh,  perched  blocks  al  liead  oT,  57 
Glen  in  HWeh  big  animals  were  hunted,  1»2 
B,  what  they  are,  6 ;  in  Western  High- 
iSf  83 ;  In  ButherUnd,  Uieir  dirccttunt 
iH ;  In  noithern  dlvMon  of  Scotland,  enr- 
reepotiding  irith  notches  in  coast  line,  13* ; 
ofToitahite,theirehanicter,178;  ofNoith 
Wales,  thdr  ndlating  character,  Sffi 
-—'-  -  ---entlan),  Ibmierlj  subieet  to  high 


temperatute,  8S9 

Ooatf^,  Isle  ot  Ansii 

Ooat  Island,  Niagar 

open  gliciated  ro 
Gloats  on  Cnoo  Oaij 
Goddaid  Croran,  1 

to  have  been  to 

Qodesbei^  (Castle  of ),  built  on  an  old  vnleaule 

Gold  uuggels  suddenly  cooled,  Ml ;  paint,  eji- 
periment  with  It  dropped  on  a  whirling  top, 

Gortiam,  White  Monnlains,  landnated  terrace 

Gmniteboulderaneat  BenWjvis.  i;3;  blocks 
on  Dartmoor,  3e0;  breaking  and  weathering 
of  granite,  221;  bill,  the  nearest  to  Wales, 
2U 

Grant  tCapt.)  on  glaciated  country  about 
souree  of  Kile,  m 


tartovn  In  Fari)  lalanda,  sai 
Gmvitation,  a  term  that  caimot  be  peifeetly 

ondeistood,  sm ;  studied  in  a  glass  tank, 

SM;  applicable  to  allvieible  material  things, 

355;  engine, 4ie 
Green  OHiO  of  Uessrs.FoKell'aglaBGworka,  his 


nsel  pS,  highest  known  ii 
ban  ^ill'oft.  ice-ground.  If. 


d  (shakmc  oO,  i 
low  distnrbed  b] 

B, liUlB fi^nents-  „. — 

<  Growlers,'  fragments  of  icebergs,  336 
Gulf  SlreajB,  importance  of,  to  eliniBte  of  Bcan- 
dlnavia,  156 ;  (equatorial^  Uie  beat  course  to 
the  North  Pole,  445 
Onthrie  (Dr),  tried  to  describe  iron  melting, 


GL,tla-i..;,-cha,espi 
Oweed^r,  C4 
Gwynajit  valley,  a 


d  by  a  French  phlloso- 


hoUows,  S41 
Halle  (Ml-.  John  C),  relators  ut 

kept  by,  488 
Hamilton  Inlet,  pictui-e  from,    1 

Cheshire,  182,  IS9 ;  stale  of,  : 

August  ISM,  m 
Hampshire  (New),  lee-marks  in,  2 
Hares  (mountain),  foottKiblLB  of,  or 

Harmony  produced  by  air,  410 
Harris,  diieoWon  of  ic&«roovea,  1 
Harrison  (Cape),  Labrador,  235 
Hartford    Station.    Cheshire,    h 

Heat  (I 

!,  ssf;" 


Hm,  three  lidgea  at,  1 

s  of),  most  apparent  o 

in  series,  SH ;  (internal)  i 


of   fusing 


Geysers,  pmbabie deep  sonrcBoi,  aio;  auu 
of  other  sprlnga,  421 ;  in  earth's  aunospfaere 
and  internal  lieat,  a  ray-force,  4S3 ;  lays 
■  with  beams  of  light,  ■"■ 


of.l«>;f1 


and  Cornwall,  420 

of  eruption,  429 ;  burled  tubi 
longatis,  454 


Hei^elbe-.^ ,       . 

Helen's  Tower,  ylewfrom,  61 

Helgafell,  gravel  in  ridges  at,  206  ;  yellow 

Heliostat  required  to  make  accurate  pholo- 

Henderson's  '  icelsDd'  qnoted  toi  account  of 
eniptjon  of  IVSS,  424,  425 

Berechel  (Sir  John),  papers  on  Ught  in  Good 
Worda  relferred  to,  485,  49S,  494 ;  (Sir  W.), 
observes  bright  streak  on  sun,  498 

Heytcr  Bocks,  221 

Highlander  (hMu),  Inst  off  Newfoundhuid,  iZ7 

Hills  (of  drift^  shape  of,  important  to  observe, 

HiimaayaB,  systcn 

winds  over,  257 
Hippopotamus,  n 

Britain,  193 
Hitehcoek  (Prof. ) 


if  local  glaciers  there,  S53 ; 
laina  of,  fonnd  in  Great 
Unds  sea-beaches  at  3000 


Holyhead,  gleuated  rocks,  2 
Holy  Isle,  Arran,  perched  bt 
Holy  Land,  rock  forms  In  rest 


),  on  local  ghiciors  of  Hluialay.nn, 
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w-lln«  tind   glncIeiH 
linwfl-       --    — 

Horn  (Cape),  liera 
than  thoae  off  ^ 

'Hoti.lodea'orE 

Hot  apriiigB  of  Iceland  might  ba  naedf  39 
at  Bath,  220 ;  irorHng  model  of,  881 ;  fa  a 
dent  SAnde  of  which  no  Irace  rcmaina,  39 
why  at  tlia  foot  of  hills  in  Iceland,  397 

Hot  region  of  Iceland  lower  than  sea-levi 

Hraundal,  Iceland,    oiater  at,  376 ;   ston 


wHids  centre  nt  eitrth,  3o 
HuDB  Hill,  Penthmda,  traTellod  block  on,  BS 
Hunting,  a  i^aj's,  of  larye  deers  aud  birds, 

Celtic  story,  192 
Hvlta  ityar  and  its  while  mud,  269 
Hysna  (cave),  remaine  found  fa  Qreat  Brilaln, 

Hyde  Park,  shadows  of  poals  fa,  marked  out 

•Hyrm  TUyisar,'  the ftoat'f^nta,  210 

ICK.  motion  of  Hncieat  ice  about  Loch  Miree, 
le,  lY ;  level  alionC  Loch  Uaree  where  U 
eroased  Scotiand,  140;  (floatli^  action  of 
at  Coed  Uawr,  19ft,  HOO ;  rnarkli^  stones, 
2ftl,  292;  ffioid).  traces  of  ita  action  in 
Wales,  as  at  Hamiltou  Inlet,  Laliiador.  304, 


eai4h,  41 


a  Eihibi 


Harrison, 


atandaid '  with,  2S0 ;  size  of  a  large  one  in 
8.  Seas,  and  what  it  might  do  in  tlie  N.  Beas 
were  Che  sea  level  with]3en  Nevle^  260 
Icebergs  once  between  Perth  and  Invcraess, 

lanii  weather  was  in  Norway,  ua ;  traces  of 
action  un  tfaowdon  range,  200 ;  in  the  At- 
BII ;  between  Bellelsle   and  Cape 
iniu,  230 ;  action  on  rocks,  237 ;  drop 

j8,  etc.,  241 

'  Ice-foot,'  probable  mai^  of,  near  Dunrobin, 

loe-forms  iniihtled  by  fteei* 

MS ;  hills  and  glena  of  North  Wales, 
rooks  of  Anglesea,  298 

'^thmd,  116.  llf;  In 
(horiaontal),  wlien  made 
Scotland,  13T ;  on  BOBft 

near  Dingwall,  162 ;  lu  Mail,  Coionsay 
iitherWesternlBlanda,  lei;  on  laic  of 


>f  land  fa 


■e  hllla  Indlcal 


Btunc  of  Yorkahii«,  17S :  on  granite  blouks 

at  Hartford,  181 ;  at  Eaton,  182 
lee  luarka  hi  Conway  Valley,  198 ;  on  Welsh 

hdls,  298 :  from  Shetland  to  Senmshlre  at 

certAfa  elflTathmfl,  222;   direction   hi  N. 

America.  2B8  ;  in  Newfonndland,  249 
Iceland  hills  ifsembUng  some  in  Sutherlaud, 

glaciers  on  north  coas^  259 :  probably  rose 
from  the  sea,  314  ;  hiva-flooda  of,  31o ;  great 
eraption  of  1733,  424 
Icelanders  iDight  nse  tlieir  hot  aprmga,  etc. 


dykeaof,atBradaHead  i 
cllfr,331;beUevedbyNe 
clpitates,  340 
Illustrated  London  New 
aiid  description  of  oollisi 


ik,  motion  of  a  dro 
443 

to  bo  peoplert,  303 


)  on  a  block  of  wood, 

ling  Ihcta,  283 

^cd  by  Captain  Symmes 

perched 


and  dropped  blocks,  13,  37 

Inremry,  81 ;  iia  latitude,  80 

Iniemeaa,  its  pecnlisi  UHdtlon,  132 

loinaehar,  Arran,  sen-diJf  at,  A3 

Ireland  (west  coast  otj,  marks  of  lee-Boats,  19 ; 
most  of  it  once  under  water,  42  ;  Jukes  on 
action  of  ice  on  rocks  of,  176 :  whole  Island 
grooved  in  one  dlreetton,  ITfl ;  glaciation  In, 
177 ;  taaditions  of  land  rising  and  siukfag 

Irish  hills,  weathering,  etc,  of,  177 
lion  at  Stuke,  depth  it  Is  obtained  IMm,  181 ; 
tlic  melting  of,  described,  332,  833 :  when 
fluid  has  eddies  just  like  watet,  Ses  ;  of 
Idpland  aud  Sweden,  340 :  foundry,  visit 


at-bogs,  am;  works  In  Lana: 


Danish  peatbogs,  21 
ruuslone  (magnetic),  long  veil 
slay,  Ice-iiiaiks  and  lenaeea,  li 


Jersey,  tradition  about  it  havli^t  been  one 
'  Physical  Atlas,'  plate  10 


lutland  ancLeutly  an  arclii 


..Google 


KeiJ9,  in  BrlUany,  tnulitioa  o/ils  hHviDg  been 

oyerwIielnialTlSfi 
Kettle,  poweis  of  sleruu  atudied  from  lid  of, 

Killamey  district,  signs  of  glaciation  in,  177 ; 
tndilion  alwnt  tlie  good  O'Donoghue  riding 

■"■■"""'  of  riHi'tmoor,  222 

uikiB  (Pass  of;,  ice-tracks  Bt,  119 


larks  at,  1 


Kingnasie 

King's  Caves,  Airan,  GT 

King's  Seat,  an  ice-gmund  bllt,  113 

Klnfooliew^  glaoiar-marks  at,  US,  HI 

EinnidM's  Head,  184 

Kinlail  Elen  runs  wcBtwiTd,  134 

Eltulien  lilgfaer  than  level  of  Oeiser,  419 

Kiteheu-midilcili!  otUeunark  ahow  lung  hno 

OObnpaUon,  203 
Kno;<^trt  glen  rang  westward,  134 
Kotaebae  on  dlBBrsnie  in  vegetation  on  t 

aides  of  Behrin^a  Strait,  £64 
Krabia,  drops  on  mtid  from  boiling  sprin 

31T;  funnel-ebaiied  hollowain  voTcanie 


uany 


beds  of  difTerent 
ide  UironBh,  referred  to. 


L>BB 


I^S&h,  iufkgi-ooves  on  unndatone  above,  M 

Lnnarksliire  unee  nnder  water,  95 :  natare  of 
countf,ge:  aandstonecaetsln  beds  of  iron- 
atone,  3oa ;  iroii-fornaue  lined  with  Kre- 
elay,  8211 ;  BuiBltlnH-fiimBceB  for  iron.  Ml ; 
SIu;-roads  aindied  b;  anllioi,  SDB 

Lanif  glacials,  how  Hieir  presence  or  abaenie 
III  fanner  time*  insy  be  inDnred,  ISB ;  be- 
coming livera,  ise ;  probablT  once  occupied 
npi>er  glena  in  TorkS^re,  179 

Land's  Enrt,  grant  wave  at,  Wb 

Lapland,  i4se  of,  as  ail^cting  cnri'ent,  219; 

Lapps  have  traditions  abont  giants  anit  big 
LanranClan  locks  of  Labrador  altered  by  In- 

Lausedct  (Prof.)  on  course  of  givat  Frenoh 
meteoriie  of  1E04,  3$4 

Lava,  huw  to  tell  wliiok  aide  of  a  bit  was  np- 
pcmiost,  390 ;  seetinna  of  lava  figured, 
MI)-423,  deauribed,  a90  ;  of  Surtahellr  and 
Myvatn,  4111 ;  of  Veauvius,  409 ;  traot  of 
loeland,  liMD  miles  aqnare,  covered  hi  a 
w  daja  witk,  426 :  monnds  in  Iceland, 


....  tii;  ctaimbem  in,"366,  366 ;  blocka 
dicaUng  a  Dhoked  tube,  426 ;  ciati      ~ 


•pied 


conlorted,  4 


vegetation  In  loelaud  best  abont, 
ippoBlte  ways,  238 
In  pit  of  Strokr  struigclf 


■T'/S 


I,   Igneous  rocks  ice- 

Leaca'li'oiim,  a  hill  in  Ireland,  S4«e 
Lead,  tryHtilliBlim  of,  345 ;  how  silver  is  ex- 
tracted fiuni  it,  B4i  34T ;  oi'ea,  amelttog  ot, 

in  Yorkshire,  841;  sih-er  associatBd  wiih^ 
342 ;  washing,  an  illuatiaWon  of  denudation 
by  running  water,  ISO 
Lebanon,  an  ancient  nioralne  on^  363 
Ledge  on  north  side  of  Oeyserptpe,  417 
Leofflida  resthig  on  piles  ot  old  bones,  193 
Letterfrack,  boulders  at,  46 


J  not  grow  in  extreme  cold  o 


t,  left  to  astronomer. 


Lighthouse  ^onniission,  drawings  made  by 

Lightning,  ellbct  of,  on  beH-nire,  tree,  bed  of 
sand,  493 

Limestone  (Irish),  61 ;  dissolved  by  ram- 
water.  318 ;  of  coal  formation  used  in  iron- 

Liocluui(Liocb) gi'ooves on  gneiss,  118, 140 

Litharge,  34^  347 

Liveipool,  gladated  rocks,  tid?s  near,  etc. 


anberis,  glacis 
19T  :  col  at,  3 


Loch  Aish,  Kleu  I'nns- westward, 
Ijoch  Awe,  ice  traces  on  shores. 
Loch  Bck,  bouldei-a  on  sliore  of, 
lioch  Eriiuit,  boulders  near,  123 

Loch  Ffue,  lee  traces  on  shorea 
Loch  Garry,  iee-marka,  120 
Loch  Goil,  glacial  dHft,  89 
Loch  Long,  iee-niarired  rooka  or 
Loch  of  Lnndy,  113 
Loch-Haree,  ice-maiks  on  hills 

groove  which  hohlB,  141 
Loch   lUnza,  ice-marks,  79  ; 

bkwk  of  granite,  71 
Loch  Tarbert  (West),  istlimus  al 
Lodes,  theories  of  deponition  of. 


..Google 


i^imou,  niKd  anu  jut^Di^rK^  one?  pai^auu  ovi 

Long  lelnnd,  rocks  and  Iwuiacia  in,  160 
IfOnif  Gowai,  aad  Ce&ntti'e,  onca  perhaps  U 


t,  deep  groove,  134 


glacial  pheaoiuona  in  Ireland,  1' 


Magnetic  cnrrents  seeui  to  liavH  influenced 
bearingB  of  mfltallio  veins,  340 ;  inatrumenls 
at  Ec»  diBtarbed  by  bright  wfailc  light  in 


irklKside  p. 


Magnetjsm  niliiht  do  other  1 

ing,3a6 
Ualar,  raised  beaches  at,  2$9 
Malleable  Iron,  383 
Ham  Turk,  beds  of  glacial  drift,  U 
MammillHted  surface^  d 
Mammolh  IStherian)  eaten  by  doga  when  ice 

283 ;  Cave,  fossils  pmiected  from  ilmeatone 
l^lc,  3IS :  Cave,  sIok  persons  and  animal 
life  in,  480 
Uan  (Isle  of),  observations  on,  Ifl017B;  Ire- 
land of  same  sbape  as,  170 :  tra^tiun  sup- 
Kting  gealogical  evidence  of  eliannel 
ween  it  and  Ireland  having  once  been 

DnofBun'sr 
d  do  not  gi 

,    ridgea  and   groove 


Mares    (Lochl,    in  Western   Roaa-ahlre,  Its 

beanty  and  environs,  137,  138 
Hargals,  a  large  boulder  fonnd  oiT,  WS 
Manne  fonnatlon,  expeiinients   ilhistrnting. 


Massaohnsetts,  ice-marks  in,  U2 

Mathieu,  on  tile  tall  of  a  meteorite  in  France 

in  18M,  DBS,  334 
Haury,  'Sailing  Directions'  qunled  for  gU- 

dera  being  on  warmest  side  of  bills,  257 
Meall  Hor  on  Gairloch,  ice-marks,  14& 
Mechanical  tricks  shown  by  a  tnalhematician, 

Medilerranean  peihapa  once  the  receptacle  of 

Melville  Island,  arfion  of  snn-s  rays  at,  4SS 
Menal  hi^i^,  glens  formed  by  ice,  20 ;  strait. 


aoinethhigS  iie  structure  of 

(hot)  described,  ie» 
HelalB,  cooling  of,  S37 ;  tlieorii 

sition  of  lodes,  340 
UetaHfo  veins,  their  beaiings 


Mete.irie  stones,  their  origin,  3SS ;  linnibera 
Meteorite   at  St.'   Feleiaburg  described  by 

Meteorites  and  sparks  In  a  snielting-house, 
SaO :  at  British  Uuaeniu,  382,  383 ;  i>apci 
on  by  Plguler  383 

'  Meteorological  Junmal '  for  1S57,  ]>aper  in,  on 
solf-regiBteriug  sundial,  4S3 


Minfe 


increases  according  i«  depth,  324 ; 
r '  deposition'  of  lodes  in,  340 
■a  potteries  at  Stoke,  131 ;  txitteries  In 


Staffordshire, 
Modal  to  illustrate  volcanic  action,  434-437 
Muel  Siabod,  Wales.  lOS 
Moel  Wynn,  Wales,  198 ;  once  an  island,  300 ; 

glaelera  once  on,  S0» 
Molehills  may  teacli  hoir  mountains    were 

Hont  si  Micbet.  change  in  sea-level  at,  ISS 
"     ' '  (Falls  S),  noteU  visible  from 


Quebec,  i 
Moon,  mou 


r  Great  Oimcs  B 


le  of  EI 


11 ;  inarit  retreat  of 


slate  below  Cadi 

Morahies,  various  Kin 

dwindlW  glaciers, 

Morpeth,  clay  and  bouldeis  n 
Moss-bole  drained,  a  n^odel  o: 

MoUon  remotely  caused  by  ra 


Mound  at  Boitli,  SIS ;  enrious  beach  at  Sna;. 

felt,  2S8 
Uounds  of  large  stones  near  Inverness,  how 

128;  fomiaUou'of,  in 


Iceland,  42 


borg,481 
Miiyculleen.  hills  of,  £1;  flnSi 

ground  county,  45 
llud,  quantity  of,  eatimale  ol 

dation,  270 ;  eiaing  and  for 

Muddy  wafer  of  glacier-iirere 
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at,421;p1af 

p'i 

Naples,  setloB  of  aim's  rays  at, 

Nssmyth  (Mr.)  on  present  conditi 

thcuwine  lieht  onfonaer  condl 

on. 

Natural  science  no 

tauBhtinEnBliali 

ig  Bi^ilnce,  *  .  ,    .       ,       

tvi<n]  in  light,  BOO 

New  Brnnswli^  ioe-niirks  In,  211,  242 

Newcastle,  cli^  and  bonlders  near,  1  fi 

ore  fmed  atj  to  extract  silver,  342,  S4 

Newfbnndland  (banks  of),  what  they  are 

and  porta  of  Europe  it  orrespond    ^ 

SS9,  240;  Indians  and  quadrupeds 

t«rior,  241 :  bays,  taieed  beaches 


Nii^ara  Falls   lue-ma 

iiel  cut  t>v,  SIS 
Nile,  conntiy  alwnt  lb 
Nohlc  d'Orgueil,  show 

Sorfolk,  Si 

'  North  Britieh  Review' for  May  1^  lefeired 

to,  on  tlia  snbjeet  at  heat,  43A 
North  Cape,  mean  lemperature  of,  21A 
NorthwicJi,  boulders,  (alt-mines,  and 


iglaii  dslea  very  like  smaller  Yorksliire 


Oak  trees  of  peat-beds  in  Denmark 
Obaldian,  a  natand  black  glass,  Si6 
Ocean,  Gtrculatlon  of,  SB2 ;  work  an 

contrasted,  Acblll  Ishind,  49 
Ochil  hills  once  s  sleep  island.  Id 

from  diOamit  points,  109 
01>Dnc«faiia,  tradition  of  the  surfai 

of  Elnamey  being  ridden  over  by,  18 
Olivine,  miner-'   ' ■^-    -'" - 

OnUrlo(Lake),.._ 

Open  water  near  the  Pole,  whf 
_  It,  445 

Ordnani 


bottom  below  sea-level,  255 


Head  (Great),  ietbiniis  at,  for 
rs.  19a  ;  (LlttleJ,  ouUlnea  of  i 
DK,  IM ;  low  hills  at,  186 
(golden)  laid   bare  by  t 


Oss  an,  St  ry  about,  mi 

(Vc  b   led  n  hot  spring,  419 

Ox  n   gluantic),  remains  found  in  Great  D 


F  hi    re   implies 
Parale  roads  of  I 


eorUe  at  86.  Peleraburg  di 
d  glens,  126;  r 


P  rt    eB,aetingof  foreeandresistnncoon.aTa 
Pasei«e     u  bill-sides  in  Yorkshire  to  remove 

n   h   nf  sineltiue-honsee  for  lead-ore,  Ml 
Pate  jBndgc.oldripple-marfcaat,  asi;  eurioiiM 

in  i^an  c  Corma  at,  2B3 
P    Unaon  s  process  of  raHning  silver,  847 
Fa  hig  tones  at  Pately  Bridge,  how  formed. 

Feats    Passes,  and  Glaciers  of  tlie  High 

Alpa    referred  to,  IE'4 
Peaks  rtf  billa  jamed  and  Rmtastic  like  tlioso 

of  Lofoten  hUls,  142 
Pettt  fbund  below  low-water  mark,  42 
Pentland  hills  volcanic,  ice-macks  on,  08 
Ferch  In  Bngllsh  Ice,  illuslraljon,  820 
Perched  blocks,  9 ;  one  on  Cnoc  Ourid,  2S : 

ano1beTonCnocMoi'dan,29;  Coll  and  l^ree, 

101 ;  ai,  Little  Omies  Head  and  Lhuidndno, 

Femilan  age  (breccias  of)  deposited,  147 
■Philanthropiat'  (ship)  lost  offNawtonndland, 
Fhillips  (Joiin  A.),  '  Manual  of  Uetalluigy ' 

Photograph  of  sun,  472, 4T3,  474,  501 

'  Pholographio  Journal,'  ISM,  quoted  Ibr  pho 
lograpb  of  sun  after  an  bcUmb,  475 ;  for  Au- 
gust ISOO,  Ur.  Warren  de  la  Bue's  operations 
in  phot^^aphlng  sun,  477 

'  Photographic  Journal '  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  referred  to,  490 

Phologiopliy  and  pholometir,  273:  chemical 

lights,  441 
Phynnodree,  a  Manx  fairy,  and  hie  deeds,  173 

PiSiiims'  resort  to  holy  rock  of  Tohar-an-doon. 

63 
Pina-applBB  arranged  spirallv,  489 
Hpes  about  ironworka,  bow  formed,  400 
Pittsburg  to  Harrisbuw,  strtieture  of  countrj 

observed  when  travelling  from,  S3«,  838 
Plants  stopping  movement  of  sand,  301 
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Polar  curreiiEa  versTrs  itular  ulai 
Fote  m[gbt  l»  resclied,  iH ;  tn 

sbip  OT  a  slei^f  446 
FollBhed  3Ur£tc«  1»  «U»  provea 
Portland  Island,  ivavee  obser^ 
Posllicia  and  the  age  of  a  fusall 
Potflsn  dlalOJery  In  Ireland,  SO 
Potterym — '""' —  ^' 


author  of  this  w .         . . 
Fntjectilo  (enrre   of)  followed,  by  Tolcanic 

bomb,  451 
Puckaacer  Core^trfididon  of  merohandlfle  iaken 

to,  on  honeback  from  Winchester,  1S8 
Pyreneea, '  ioo-peake,' S!T 


satLon  »IUi,  Blxiut  travel 
quarti,  marks  im,  are  m 


CBliaritles  of  w 

r  a  sandlNuik,  39S ;  llnei 


RaJlSat,  ice-marks  and  thetr  dlreotlon,  IGE 

Radiating  itiechaiiical  lljrces,  233 ;  movements 
caused  by  solar  lavB,  471 

Badlationof  heat,  SS! ;  (terrestrial),  eOdote  of, 
in  building  chambers,  tubes,  etc ,  120 ;  and 
graritatJon  shaped  tbe  Igneous  oiuat  of  the 
Battb,  4ST :  their  poner,  442 ;  cansea  rota- 
Ijon,  etc,  481 ;  (ana's),  eaecte  of,  iS»,  400 

RalTbid  sloUoa,  d^ft  at,  ISO 

RaUway  (InTeniees  ond  Perth  JuncOoa). 
heMila  of  staHons  above  sea,  ISl ;  cntting 
in  Wales  from  Borth  to  Shron-sbury,  gl3 

tZahifnll  in  Argyleshire,  87 ;  at  Inveiary  an^ 
Galrlocb  greoiec  tlitto  in  Sliethuid,  2S8 ; 
marks,  modem  and  ancient,  SIS,  S18 :  ex- 
periment on,  SIT ;  water,  its  action  on  Ilme- 
etona  rock,  lfi8 ;  water  holds  carbonic  aciil 
In  aolntlon,  318 

Raised  beaches  at  Uyra  Bysala  and  Malar,  S8£^ ; 
Newfonndland  and  United  Ststes,  SOO 

Ramsay  (ProtX  '  The  Phydoal  Geology  and 
Oaograp]^  of  Great  Britain'  referred  to,  147 ; 
on  sla^al  phenomena  of  Wales,  184 ;  '  On 
the  SoperBalal  Aaonvmlattons  and  Surface 
Uarfcings  ol  North  Wales'  refbired  fa%  1103 

liay-tbroe,  IBS ;  power,  iSinniar  examples  of, 
866,  SM;  (source  of),  a  f^iroaoe  Hre,  441, 443 

Rays  of  sun,  distances  they  travel  and  their 
heatJng  elects,  490 

Records  to  be  read  from  gravel  terraces,  136 

Bed  Boy,  striee  at,  237 

EM-deer  (giganlio),  lemains  found  in  Britahi, 
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[ttempt  to  take  by  photi 
snow  caused  hy  minnte  vegetation,  335 


BefiigeratloQ  of  Labrador  climate,  217 
Reid's  'Elomente  of  Cliemistiy'  referred 

Bcindcer,  remains  found  In  British  Isle 

Relatire  position  proves  relative  age  of  foi 

'  Rest-and-be-thankful,'  81,  08 
Reyhjalid,  lava-domes,  etc.,  at,  493 
Beyigavlk^  Little  Geyser  and  spring  at,  £ 

ReykhDlt,  spring  building  a  mound  in  a  r 

Dear,  420 ;  bath  iu  which  Snorro  bat] 

420 
Rhe  (Isle  de),  emss-rollera  at,  2TB 
BblnooBios,  remains  of  two  lame  specie 

British  Islands,  103 

lyll,  alluvial  i^lain  it,  IW 


enow  bj;  wind,  29* ;  a 


d  l.y  111 


Ripples  on  siuAice  of  water,  2Tfl 
Itise  of  land  in  Scotland,  eiftnt  on  passes, 
185 ;  In  Ireland,  Bcotland,  ami  Scandinavia, 
nature  uf  last,  1M|  in  Wales,  18T ;  how  in- 
dicated, 2B1 :  hi  labrador,  28tf 
filvcr-beiis  hi  Western  Biehiands  83 
RlTep-^BCicrs  in  glens  of  Scothuid,  13S 
BiveiB  Old  not  foi'm  dales  hi  Yoricshire,  ISO 
Road-dust  (dsposftins  of),  as  tllustmting  fbr- 

mation  of  sedlment^nr  beda,  311 
Boll  Boy's  CasUe  S3 
Boches  moutonnees,  5,  a 
Bock,  marks  of  heat  on  lowCr,  324 ;  basins  and 


Lough  Neagh,  02 


Bolsg  (Loch),  col  and  heaps  of  diift  atliei 

Roller  (Atlantic),  Its  motion  and  appeal 
describeil,  201 ;  studied  on  Scottisli  c 


Roaes,  how  atfected  by  si 


a,  etiteta  of,  on  Ink,  4i 
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SaliBbury  OtiiKB,  ice-marks  on,  101 

Salt,  qnaulity  payLmi  canal  dues  annually  at 

Northvlch,  18S 
SaDdfar-glasB-malclngfDgrry  Veagh,  S4;  waves 

arranged  by  wind  on  dra  gronnd,  398,  SOO '; 

Sand  and  mud  nsehed  into  lahEa'in  Strath 
Bisn,  148 ;  «xiieiiuienta  on  deposition  of, 
3M,  S06 


Saml-drifta  fn  Iceland,  a 


id  by  lUr-wavea  tn  leel 
re  (eontorted),  182 


Sand-form  records  niovenient  in  water,  air, 

and  light,  273 
Sandhills  (moving)  near  tlie  Findham,  a9U ; 

farms  ooyered  np  by,  309 
Baud-lines  on  polished  sni^ce,  4 
Saud-mounde  at  Granville  formed   by  sea- 


Seandlnavla,  2118 
Suandlnavia,  tradition  of  seven  parlslies  having 

Iteen  gmuthered  under  ice  and  snow,  18ft 
Scandinavian  pattern  and  origin,  sionesof,  166 
Snanr  of  Eto,  Ifl 
SuhrolberKfte,  a  mineral  found  in  meteoric 


Buil^  Bishops,  the  last  of  Uie 


>f  granite,  trap,  baaalt,  eie., 

CBOfl  throng,  1U8 ;  nllla  Been  fram  Aucb- 
irder,  100 ;  landscapes  once  like  the  hills 
of  Iceland,  laa 

Scn^nge  of  Iiondnn  streels,  studies  of,  816 

Sea,  action  of,  on  north  coast  of  Snthorhind, 

180 ;  on  land,  186,  188  ;  all  froien   tbeie 

wonld  be  few  clonds,  368 ;  bottom  of,  made 

of  lata,  432  ;  need  not  be  the  canse  of  old 

at,  in  SnitierlBnd,  291 
Sta-bottom  at  abb  of  tide,  Sfll ;  nowhere  flat, 

302  :  (ancient),  in  North  America,  314 
Sea-coast  line,  how  Ibimed,  1811 
Soa-horaes  and  beara  once  in  Ireland,  41 
Sea-ice  carried  blocks  in  Ireland,  40 
Bea-Ievel  has  vatied  greatly  on  Irish  hills,  42 ; 

Sncient),  of  ScotLuid,  aecording  to  Hngn 
iller,  103 ;  a  rise  of  1000  or  lUO  feet,  lis 
efftct  on  noitheni  part  of  Scotland,  lui  ; 
clianges  in,  Cornish  traditions  regariling, 
18T ;    ancient,   Binneily  mueb   higher  in 

Sea-msi«lns  (auplent)  of  lirlllHli  Islands  sliovt 
that  die  last  rise  of  land  was  genera),  130 


-strait,  glen  nowhoWing  Caledonian  Canal 


^dimentary  beds,  formation  of,  illustrated 
by  that  of  snow-beds  and  deposition  of  road. 


dust,  3 


formed  of  chips,  270  ;  rooks  how  ton 

SeBora,  meteorite  found  at,  38fl 
Separation  of  lead  and  silver,  846 
Seispia  (Temple  ot^,  sank  under  water  and 

Serpentine,  Loudon,  waves  on,  studied,  2T7 


Shan  Folagh,  Conneniara,  murks  of  an  arctic 

ourrent  around,  81,  82  ;  its  various  stales  at 

different  epoGha,  33 
3bell-i)sh  (a  burrowing),  habits  of,  illustmljve 

ofhot  springs,  aw 
Shells  in  drift  in  Wales,  917 ;  (marine)  met 

with  aOD  feet  above  sea  in  Wli*low,  eta, 


■a  of  England, 


Shetland! „.    ._ _-._._ 

Shingle-terraces  at  corresponding  levels  at 

Shower  (tlrander),  stndy  f.f  Lon^n  mud  dnr- 

Shtewsbuiy.  museum  of  antiquities,  213 

SIderolitea,  ihsir  composition,  388 

Sldlaw  HilSa,  111 ;  what  tJiey  wodd  be  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  114, 115 

SIHoa  held  hi  soluOon  by  Geyser  water,  810 

SIH,  forces  which  pack,  2T0,  STl :  (ancient) 
deposit  ODii  pacting  leconled,  282 ;  packing 
of,  observed  on  shore  in  shallow  water,  303 

Silver,  cooUnK  of  an  onnoe  ot,  SSit,  8118 ;  found 
in  smelted  lead,  342 ;  freezing  point  of,  S45 ; 
how  fstraeted  ^tim  lead,  346,  MT ;  (pure)  a 
specimen  of,  338 ;  how  it  was  piepared, 
S62 

Skeleton  history  of  woild's  crtist,  fossils.  321 

Shjaldbieid,  old  Uva-straams  at,  425 ;  a  frozen 
lava-stream,  432 

Skye,  traces  of  work  by  land-lee,  161 

Slag  in  Iron  cooUng,  SlJ3 :  in  iron  fumacea, 
40O  ;  on  molten  iron,  contains  amngazine  of 
ray-force,  470;  BtuSed  when  coolmg,  470, 

aiag-foruis,  S5T,  358 ;  slaR  oiiist,  360 

Slnfe  iDck  at  Devil's  Bridg-!  worn  bvi'lvor,2IO 

Sllamli  daull  near  Torheil,  loe-gronnd,  76 
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toWyvfs.lBS 
Slope  (Inngost)  of  cones  of  eruption 

Etna,  Veenvins,  mid  HeclH,  4M 
E!meltlR|;  iron,  limoBtonea  used  In,  S3f 

in  Lanarksbire,  861;  in  Gi-eenock 

Btndied  in,  36S 
Smlthaoni&n  Inatihite,  '  AJnsa '  met 

SmoliB  on  a  heath  or  fieW,  EtudLes  oi 


SmrUi  <C.  ViaxilX  on  elRiet  of  sun's  rays  on 
Tenerlffe.  compared  with  efftot  of  heat  of 


rj  Ifke  In  sbape  to  a  mound 
0, 171 ;  Burftce  and  etrac- 
Snorro,  bath  at  Reykholt  in  wlikh  he  balbed, 
Snow,  inelttng  of,  on  a  glass  roof,  illoBtBition, 

Stiov-beds  in  loehuiil  ^tematjn^  vlih  beds 

Snow-beda    (stratifiel),    undiUate   with   tlie 

ground  beneath  thein,  311 
Snow-dome,  Central  Sootbmd  probablv  onue 

a,  143 
Snow-Jrifts,  Influences  of  melting,  2%  ;  are 

air-marks,  29T ;  ptiindple  of,  OTS 
Snow-line  nnd  glacien  reaebing  the  ae    ' 

Wales  and  Ireland,  conditions  of 
Bnow-models  of  the  curved  pelb  of  ai    2' 
Snow-wave  in  Cheshire,  293 
Snow-waves  Hflflr  etrong  gale,  2W    gig 

ones  on  Alps  and  In  Iceland,  298 
Suowdon  range  fnmi  AnglcseA,  20    sea       U 

found  high  up  on,  1S7 :  riifee,    M    rang 

onee  no  amlu|)elago,  200 
Snowy  mounli^ns  tn  AMca.  SiS 
Boda-water  bottle,  fllustmtion  rVom      0 
Soil  and  sediment  nob  altere<l  by  slow  idse  or 


Soli 


(tored  in  coals,  338 ;  sysl«ni  turns 
duet  it,  ilA ;  usBle,  4S1 ;  spots  and  electiio 
glids  deiiosited  by  hut  springs  In  Iceland, 


BoundR,  Centjal  Scotland  once  crossed  by 

'  Bow  and  ptgs  '  moulds  tor  iron,  363 
Space,  regions  in,  suimosed  to  be  colder  than 
iitbera.,  euo,  aiii 


SpecuUtioos  (fancied)  of 


Spheres  proje 
spongy  strni 


I  vegeUblB  kingdom. 


eartb.  4X3 
Sport,  how  to  eombfne  two  kinds  of,  2 
Spout-lisb,  habits  of,  S91 
Spray  boms  wave,  286;  of  Geyser,  aealdiog, 

Sprliffi  in  DnddlngBton  Loch,  408 ;  (hot)  nent 
Beipholt,  120 ;  (hot)  experiment   to  ex- 
nlatn  formation  and  moremeut,  4M43T : 
Icalioidj  obBemLtlons  on,  41 
|....,  „._  ..„ — ^__,_  .„ 

,  ._ys  &_._, . 

oals,4fl2 

Star  Point,  lake  near,  2Sr 

Btaam  and  hot  metals,  iH  ;  IbrmaHon  of, 
841 ;  (violent  action  of)  in  i™i-tuninr««, 
301,  IHtCi ;  In  Oeysers  end  hot  spring  at  Kevk- 
holt,  «2;  of  Strokr,  110,  117  formation 
of,  387 ;  boilars  deposit  earthy  materials  in 
rippIe-mariiB,  300;  engine  In  Strathspey, 
1ST  ;  engbms  in  boats,  how  emj^ed,  2(12, 
363 ;  power  In  Qre«t  Exhibition,  4B9 

StUl,  fuel  supplied  to,  and  water  pouTCd  on 

Stirling,  ice-inarks  on  oastle  rock,  108 
Btlper  stones,  boulilera,  213 
atockbrldge,    trout   and    greyllng    of,  323 ; 
slielves  at,  SU;  denudation  and  deposition 

Stolte   English  walei-shed  at,  180 ;  Minton's 


^imenlory  rocks,  82: 
iiipiem*iits  in  peat-bogs  of  . 
ound  under  sand-hills  In  U< 
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>  of,  icc-uiorkcd,  21 
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Strabi  not  always  deposi 

StiBtb  Brnn  once  a  str 
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It,  119;  seen  from  a  h< 


Stisthmor^  111 
Stmtbspey,  ti'ate' 


le  West  of  Sc 
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Btiraa,  north  of  Blatr-Athol,  moraine  at,  lit 
SlniGture  ot  eaith,  how  geoiogiBts  would  Ul 

to  study,  367,  SOS 
Bubaideime  of  sea  how  inaieated,  291 
SuilBhemninanlliaiiandshlTf,  15S;ita  stru 

ture  and  shape,  IW 
Sutar,  ioelaniUe  Kit  plEar,  origiu  of  name  Si! 

Bhsinn,  169 
Summer  (trano)  sets  ice  adrift  and  mtcnsifli 

cold  in  other  places,  23& 


gan'8  path  on  two  eloudf  daya,  4gl ;  can  < 

the  woi^  of  hot  Iron,  482^  apooror,  for  tht 

winter  montlis,  otnerved  at  Campden  Bi 

4Sti ;  its  aiitaata  on  laallng-waT,  491 ;  itB  ta 

act  as  a  meohanieal  force»  ^S{  its  al^ 

sphere,  IBS ;  bands  on,  49fl 

Bim's  riTS  get  to  make  picturea,  carve  woe 

move  maolilnerr,  etc,  47! ;  can  Bind  np 

clock,  decompose  Quids,  eta. ,  499 ;  reflect 

and  a)>SD<'bed  cause  radiating  movemem 

4T1 :  forma  hi  a  l^Jble  fndei,  600 

Snu-dial,  a  new  self-iegisterlnE  one,  4S3 

Sun-I^ht,  ita  h»11nence,  and  what  eounterac 

that  indneuce,  SHO :  eiigine-tonifaig  by,  4S 

Sun-power  ml^t  woric  heat-machincii,  268 

EWnehine,  power  of  a  isy  in  spiiming  drops 


Snrtshellr.  Icehmdio  ci 


eation,  ISt; 
ander  water, 
67 ;  hills  of. 


Tfoi-y-BwIch.  boulders  near,  SIO 

Taormins,  Etna  in  emptlon  viewed  from,  371 

Tarbert,  perched  Wocka  and  ice-marka  near, 

70 ;  In  Bcothind,  how  formed,  ISJS 
Tay  and  Isla  did  not  carve  yila  of  eentral 

ScotUnd,  110 
Tayhir  (Dr.  A,  S.),  thenuometrical  table,  336 
Temperature  of  salt  mines  at  Northwi)^  ISS : 
gradual  chaiffie  ot,  in  Denmark  from  cold  to 
Harm,  21«  :  Oiiean)ateartlrBBurftce  ascold 
as  it  ever  was,  24§;  In  which  organisms  will 
live,  319 ;  elfecto  of  a  faUing,  330  ;  of  hot 


TenerilfB  (Peak  of),  how  raised  from  the  aea, 
'  Teneriffe,'  by  C.  Fiaia  Smyth,  referred  to. 

Terraces  of  drift  at  Dnlwhinny,  137 ;  at  Btock- 
biidge,  reaemblhig  Uioae  of  acandinavia, 
£24,  3S6  ;  heights  in  Asia,  America,  and 
Europe  at  which  they  are  situated,  29J ;  in 
Newfoundland,  290 
Terraced  piles  of  boulders  at  Dunrobin,  165 
Test  Biier  at  Stockbrii^,  2S3  ;  lessons  de- 
Thermometer,  attempt  to  get  a  large  one  Into 

the  middle  of  Geyser  tube,  41T 
ThermometeiB,  forms  ot  plants  and  snitnala, 

Thh^valli,  eunk  plain  of,  390 ;  slnliliiK  of  lava 
Thistles,  direction  of  wind  from,  9 


.    .^_.  __  marks  Mised  by  old 

itch  Ice,  S8 ;  (ancient)  near  Strath  Bisn, 

..-;  (cold)  once  tn  dbeshlrfi,  Hhown by  oon- 

torled  Bfuid-heds,  183 ;  (higtO  from  strong 

gales  at  sea,  270 :  and  tioaPwaTes,  28* 

Tienn  del  Fuego,  how  inhabitants  sink  their 

dead,  190 
Tigers,  remains  of  g^^tle  t^rs  hi  British 

tion  of  Etna,  873,  8V4 
Tlntron,  Iceland,  how  it  may  have  been  formed, 

Tohar-an-doon,  the  resort  of  sich  pilgrhns,  5^ 
Tom-na-Bhuich,  how  it  would  be  affected  by  a 
mpid  l^dc  ever  iDverness,  138 

Top  (metal),  spinning  of  in  water,  464,  4«5 ; 

patent  metal,  447 ;  their  spinnli^  443 ;  ex- 
Tors  of  Devonshire,  6 ;  broken  and  Jointed 

toiB,  7 ;  of  Dartmoor,  220 
Torridon,  terraces,  148 ;  hills,  154 
Tour  de  Baline,  a  Ughthouse,  view  of  waves 

Traditions  .lesled  by  geological  discoveries. 

Isle  of  Man,  173 
Traeth  Uawr  and  Traeth  Bach,  193 
Traeth  Hawr,  beaeb  at,  2S7 
Tr^na  of  stones,  origin  of,  11 
Tiees  in  exposed  places  used  to  know  general 

direction  of  wind,  2 ;  of  coal  formation.  2U3 
Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  raised  beach  at, 

Troilite,a  mineral  found  in  meteoric  slonee, 
Tndm  (Glen),  time  since  there  has  been  no 
Tube— buried  lava- 
ins  of  an  exiwri- 


len't,  406 
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